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"THAT 1 am urged. by an impulſe, 
1 which I cannot reſiſt, | to lay at 
your Ladyſhip's feet the production of 
hours devoted by ſiniſter events to invo- 
luntary retirement, will, I am apprehen- 
ſive, prove an apology very inadequate, 
to my preſumption ; it is in your Lady- 
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ſhip's goodneſs that I muſt ſeck an ex- 
cuſe; nor will I deſpair of finding it in A 


that benign diſpoſition, which is the theme ; 
of univerſal admiration. B 
I Ip your Ladyſhip ſhall be of opinion, 
that the following volumes are calculated, +< | 


as they are intended, to promote the cauſe 
of virtue, 1 ſhall not in vain ſolicit your 
Ladyſhip's protection for them; nor will! 
the want of merit in the . or the 1 
obſcurity of the author, prevent its being 
ſanctioned by that approbation, which 
will ſtamp on it a value above the reach 
of critical cenſure or; popular deprecia- 
tion :——to deſerve from the good the 
praiſe of having meant well & my utmôff 
S athbltivri, to rEccive it from your” Lady- 
= ſhip wouk be my higheſt aten, 


| ae e eee 
to trace the fainteſt ſketch of your Lady- 4 

7 155 churacler, and uſeleſs would be 2 
attempt; 1 
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attempt; it 1s engraven on the grateful 
hearts of multitudes, and recorded by 
that Being who can alone reward your 


virtues. 


Ir is a philanthropiſt, humble, diffi- 
dent, and unaſſuming, who claims not, 
but ſues to your Ladyſhip for, patron- 
age ; condeſcend then to inſpire him with 
hope, and to receive the poor, but only, 
return in his power, the moſt reſpectful 
acknowledgements of 


Your Lapysnie's 
moſt devoted 
and obedient ſervant, 


Aud; 1785. | 
THE AUTH OR. 
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CHAPTER I 


as any other, and to any.other as well as this. 


VIU SI Svc | 4 * By | 
A 8 at.. has been an invariable cuſtom, for the 
a book · makers of every denomination, from 


the voluminous editor of Chancery reports 
to the equally- improving collector of little ſtories 
for maſters and miſſes, to give account, at the; tri- 
bunal of the public, by what particular motives he 
is influenced to commence author, and with what 
particular views and expectations he ventures amorg 


the rocks of cenſure and the quickſands of criticiſm, 
| w©253Fgurſelves bound to conform to a ee 


eg. E Haſhed by preſcription; and, conſiderin 


N * ph. 4 . 1 ; . . 
urſelves as now ſtanding at the dread bar wher 
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Which may ſerve as an introduction to this book as well 
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we muſt either be juſtified or condemned, we ſhall 
endeavour to deſerve the lenity of the court, by a 
full, ample, and unreferyed diſcloſure, under each 
head of examination, 

Rut, as the wiſdom of the law, for purpoſes, 
which, though by us incomprehenſible, are unqueſ- 1 
tionably wiſe and good, not only admits of, but en- | 
courages, fiction, and the pleas of Good right and 


No right are as acceptable in the fight of my lords 1 - 

the king's juſtices, as thoſe '6f Harriſon and Thomp- 6 

fon, we ſhall avail ourſelves of this notable privi- 3 

ice, and make confeffion in the following ſhort ; 
ory. 


During the rage of the laſt continental war in 
Europe, occaſion, -no matter what, — called on an 
honeſt Yorkſhire ſquire to take a journey to War- 
ſaw. Untravelled and unknowing, he provided 
himſelf with no paſſports ; his — concerned 
himſelf alone, and what had foreign nations to do 
with him? 

His route lay through the ſtates of neutral and 
contending powers. He landed in Holland, paſſed 
the uſual examination, bũt, inſiſting that the affairs 
which brought him there were of a private nature, 
he was impriſoned, —and queſtioned, —and fiffed ; 2 
—and, appearing to be incapable of deſign, was at 1 
length permitted to purſue his journey, | 34 
I oo the officer of the uard, which conducted him 1 
to the ſrontiers, he made frequent complaints of bi: 9 
treatment, and of the loſs he ſhould ſuſtam by the i 
delay; be ſwore it was uncivil,—and nnfriendly, © + . 
and 1njurious ; — five hundred Dutchmen might have 
travelled through England without a queſtion 3 
they never queſtioned ſtrangers in Great: * uf 
nor ſtopped them, — nor impriſoned "tnieih, — nor 
guarded them.— I 8 
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Rouſed from his native phlegm, by theſe reflec- 
tions on the policy of his country, the officer ſlowly 


drew the pipe from his mouth, and, emitting the 


ſmoke, © Mynheer,” ſays he, when you firſt 
ſet your foot on the land of the Seven Unued Pro- 
vinces, you ſhould have declared that you came 
bither on affairs of commerce; —and, replacing 
his pipe, he relapſed into immoveable filence. 
Releaſed from this unſocial companion, he foon 
arrived at a French poſt, where the centinel of the 
advanced guard requelted the honour of his per- 


| miſſion to aſk him for his paſſports ; and, on his 


—_ to produce any, he was intreated to pardon 
the liberty he took of conducting him to the com- 
mandant, but it was his duty, and he muſt, how- 


ever reluctantly, perform it. 


 Monfieur le Commandant received him with cold 


and pompous politeneſs; he made the uſual in- 
quiries, and our traveller, determined to avoid the 


error which had produced ſuch inconvenience to 


him, replied, that commercial concerns drew him 
to the continent, 

* Ma foy, ſays the commandant, % un negoti- 
ant, un bourgeois ;—take him away to the citadel, 
we will re-examine him to-morrow ; at preſent we 
muſt dreſs for the comedie— Allons !” 

* Monfeeur,” ſays the centinel, as he reconduc- 


ted him to the guard-room, ** you ſhould not have 


mentioned commerce to Minſieur le Commandant ; 
no gentleman in France diſgraces himſelf with 
trade; we deſpiſe traffic. You ſhould have in- 
formed Moxfieur le Commandant, that you entered 


the dominions of the grand monargue for the purpoſe 


improving yourſelt in ſinging, or in dancing, or 


dreſſing; arms are the profeſſion of a man of 


aſhion, and glory and accompliſhments his n 
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Aide li roi! — lle had the honour of paſſing the 
night with a French guard, and the next day he 
was diſmiſſed. | 
Proceeding on his journey, he fell in with a de- 1 
tachmegat of German chaſſeurs. They demanded 
his name, his quality, and his buſineſs in that coun- 
try. He came, he ſaid, to learn to dance, —and 
to ſing, — and to dreſs.— He is a Frenchman.” 
ſays the corporal ;—* a ſpy,” cries the ſerjeant; 
and he was directed to mount behind a dragoon, 
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and carried to the camp. | 
The officer, whoſe duty it was to examine pri- 
ſoners, ſoon diſcovered that our traveller was not a 
Frenchman, and that, as he did not underſtand a 
ſyllable of the language, he was totally incapable 
of being a ſpy ; he therefore diſcharged him, but 
not without adviſing him no more to afſume the 
frigpery charafter of a Frenchman . We Ger- 
mans,” ſays he, © eat, and drink, and ſmoke, 
theſe are our favourite employments 3 and, if you 
had but informed the party that you followed no 
other buſineſs, you would have ſaved them, me, 
and yourſelf, trouble. | | #6 5 
He now ſoon approached the Pruſſian dommions, fy 
where his examination was ſtill more ſtrict: to the 6 
moſt ſcrutinizing enquiries he gave no other an- 44- 
ſwers, than that his only deſigns were to eat, and to * 
drink, and to ſmoke.— To eat! and to drink! =_ 
and to fmoke !” exclaimed the officer, with aſto- 4 
niſhment, fir, you muſt be forwarded to Potſ- * 
dam ; war, fir, is the buſineſs of mankind ; and he, = 
who follows it not, is unworthy the protection of A 
the moſt puiſſant monarch in the univerſe,” | 2 
But the acute and penetrating Frederic it 


comprehended the character of our traveller, a 
gave him a paſſport, under his own hand, to 3 | 
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fue his journey through his territories without in- 
terruption :==* It is an ignorant and innocent Eng- 
liſhman,” ſays the veteran; the Engliſh are un- 
acquainted with military duties; when they want a 
general, they borrow him of me.” fs 

At the barriers of Saxony he was again interro- 
gated ;——< I am a ſoldier,” ſays the traveller, 


* and war my buſineſs ; all other occupations are 


beneath the dignity of a man: behold the paſſport 


of the firſt warrior of the age!“ —“ You are a 
pupil of the deſtroyer of millions,” replied the cen- 
tinel, © we muft diſpatch you under a guard to 
Dreſden : and hark ye, fir! conceal your paſſport, 


as you would avoid being torn to pieces by thoſe, 


whoſe huſbands, ſons, and relations, have been 
wantonly ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Pruſſian am- 


bition.“ 


A ſecond examination at Dreſden cleared him of 
ſuſpicion. He arrived at the confines of Poland, 
and flattered himſelf that he ſhould be ſuffered to. 
proceed to the capital of that kingdom without far- 
ther moleſtation ; bur he reekoned without his hoſt, 
he had the fame ceremony to go through here, and 
the ſame queſtions to. anſwer, BOY 

« Your buſineſs in Poland?” interrogated the 
officer. I really don't know fir,” replied the tra- 
veller..-** Not know your own buſineſs, fir !” re- 
ſumed the officer, I muſt conduct you to the 
Staroſt.“ 

KFor the love of God,” ſays the worried tra- 
veller, ©* take pity on me ! I have been impriſoned: 
in Holland, for being deſirous to keep my own af- 
fairs to myſelf ; I have been confined all night in a 


nt; 1 have been compelled to ride ſeven miles 
Ehind a German dragoon, ſor profeſſing myſelf à 


. uard-houſe, for declaring myſelf a mer- 
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man of pleaſure; I have been carried fifty miles in 


Pruſſia, as a priſoner, for acknowledging my at- 
tachment to eaſe and good living; and I have been 
threatened with aſſaſſination in Poland, for avowing 
myſelf a warrior ; and, therefore, if you will have 
the goodneſs to let me know how I may render ſuch 
an account of myſelf as may not give offence, I ſhall 
conſider you as my friend and my preſerver.” 
And as, in alt human probability, different mo- 
tives may be aſcribed to us by our different readers, 
and we are extremely unwilling to incur the fate of 
the traveller, by entering into diſputes at our out- 
ſet, we intreat thoſe who may be of opinion that the 
merit of the work depends on the views of tae au- 
thor, to aſſign for us thoſe by which they would 
themſelves be actuated, and, if they ſhould all 
happen to be wrong, we promiſe not to be of- 
fended. | | 
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CHAPTER UI. 


V ery neceſſary — as mean to read the book, but uſe- 
e 


leſs to tho 


IR William Fairborn derives his birth from a 

family, which, in a long courſe of deſcent, 
had been equally eminent for virtue and riches, 
The firſt of his anceſtors, who bore the title, at- 
tached himſelf to the cauſe of bis miſguided and 
unfortunate ſovereign, with a zeal which leſſened 
his fortunes, and involved bim in difficulties ; but 
his ſon, and immediate ſucceſſor, by prudent ma- 
nagement and an advantageous marriage, reſtored 
the eftate to its former magnitude, and the family 
to its ancient dignity ; and, from that period, both 
had rather increaſed than diminiſhed, till the com- 
mencement of our hiſtory, when the ſixth baronet 
of the name ſucceeded to honours which derived 
additional luſtre from the character and conduct of 
the ſſeſſor. | 
Though an unincumbered eſtate of 8, ooo l. a 
year, and a ſeat in the Britiſh parliament, acquir- 
ed neither by influence or corruption, might Nee 
been pretences for the baronet to aſpire to the firſt 
alliances in the kingdom, without the adventitious, 
und, in general, diſregarded, aids of a pleaſin 

on, an unimpeached reputation, and menta 
-qualifications of the firſt claſs z and though ſuch al- 
-hances had been tendered to him form parents of 


who only int end to dip into it. 


che higheſt; conſideration; yet Sir William Fairborn 


vemained uncaptivated by the advantages of birth 
d connexion, and, with a reſolution equally wiſe 
ad virtuous, determined, that, in the choice be” A 
Kit EF | f 1 e, 
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wife, he would rather be directed by beauty and 
merit, than by the extrinſic endowments of illuſtri- 
- ous titles and ſplendid fortunes, 

With ſuch le 

ed that he did not haſtily fix on a partner for life; 
it was, in his eſtimation, a ſubject of too much im- 
portance to be diſcuſſed with impetuoſity, becauſe 
not only his own happineſs was involved in it, 
but that of the object of his addreſſes, as he was 
too much a man of honour to marry where he 
could not beſtow his whole affections, and much 
too delicate to receive the hand of any woman 
on earth, unleſs he could, from the niceſt ob- 
ſervation, ſatisfy himſelf, that it was accompanied 
by a heart warmed with a paſſion, pure, animat- 
ed, and unlikely to change. 


For three or ſour years aſter his return from 
his travels, in the courſe of which his acquirements 


were very different from thoſe of the moſt of his 
cotemporaries, he betrayed no particular inclinati- 
oft to engage in a ſtate, into Which he frequently 
profeſſed a determination to enter, but at the ſame 
time, uſed to declare he would never make ita mat- 
ter of buſineſs, or ſeek the occaſion till it happily 
-preſented itſelf, | His employments were of the 
moſt rational kind, and he enjoyed all the plea- 
ſures of life, without fatiety, difguft, or intempe- 
rance, '- In the metropolis he attended his duty 
as a ſenator with regularity and attention: what 
fell from his lips in parliamentary debate was mark- 
ed with decency, propriety, and moderation; the 
diffidence of youth, and the conſeiouſneſs of in- 
experience; rendeted bia amiably timid and mo- 
deftly indeciſive; and, though he applied the m 

powerful arguments to the: ſubject he meant 2d H. 


force, his language Lecmed rather to call for ifo- 
* | mation. 


ntiments, it may be eaſily concely- 
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mation to himſelf, than to claim the attention, or 
challenge the conviction, of his hearers. | 

In the country he ated as a magiſtrate, with 
candour, ynrightneſs, patience, and temper : un- 
warped by prejudice, and unbiaſſed by preference, 
he heard and determined with equal ſatisfaction to 
hunſelf and thoſe who appealed to his authority; 
petty diſputes vaniſhed under his diſcouraging frown, 
and oppreſſion ſhrunk from his equal-and diſcrimi- 
nating judgment. | 8 

Having diſcharged his public functions, he in- 
dulged himſelf in every amuſement which could be 
regulated by taſte, and enjoyed with reputation: 


he viſited public places, and mixed in the aſſemblies 


of the gay and the faſhionable, but he was neither 


a gameſter, an adulterer, or an avowed debauchee. 


He joined in the diverſions of the chace and the 


field without being a profeſſed fox-bunter, or aſſum- 


ing the dreſs or manners of a groom ; and he en- 
tered into ſcenes of conviviality without commenc- 
3 toper, a glutton, or a reveller. | 
n private lite he was ſocial, liberal, and bene- 
volent ; a gentle maſter, a kind landlord, a warm 
friend, and an agreeable companion; ſo inoffen- 


five in his manners and converſation as never to 


have made an enemy, and ſo dignified and manly 
in his 1 and appearance as never to have re- 
ceived an inſult. If, on a portrait ſo generally per- 
fect, the ſmalleſt ſhade could be diſcovered, it 


was the pride of anceſtry ; but even this might have 


been allowed to have been a juſtifiable foible, as 
the ſubject, though never officiouſly obtruded, af- 
forded him an opportunity of diſplaying his grati- ' 
tude, 1n recapitulating the exploits and enumerat- 
ing the virtues of thoſe, to whoſe ſuperior W | 
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he was indebted ſor the favourable circumſtances of 


hereditary rank and fortune. 

Such was Sir William Fairborn; and as virtue, 
however unfaſhionable the practice of it may be, 
fails not to excite the admiration, even of thoſe 
whoſe lives and actions are diametrically oppoſite to 
all its rules, ſo the diſſolute and the diſſipated were 
awed, by his prefence into decency and reſpec, 
and courted his companionſhip as a ſource whence 
they might borrow reputation, with the value of 


which they were well acquainted, though they 
wanted reſolution to endure thoſe reſtraints which 


were neceſſary to eſtabliſh it in their own characters. 
By thoſe of kindred ſouls, and ſimilar manners, 


it is unneceſſary to ſay that his acquaintance was 


eſteemed the bigheſt gratification, and his friend- 
ſhip held ineſtimable; but, though in the perforn- 
wee Oy CyCry nel, NANCE, and benevolent office, 
his attention was unbounded, yet that unciroum- 
{cribed confidence and communication, which con- 
ſtitutes the ſoul of friendſhip, was confined. to few z 
nor did he ever form this intimate connection, till 
he had received more than common proofs of per- 
fe& worth and reeiprocal regard. 

Among thoſe who were thus intitled to his pecu- 


liar favour, Mr. Elliſon ſtood foremoſt. He had 


been his play-fellow at ſchool, bis friend at the 
univerſity, and his companion in his travels: never 
were two human beings ſa completely formed for 
each other's fociety ; and if a ſmall abatement, on 
the ſcore of talents, be made on the part of Mr. 
Elliſon, the ſame deſcription of character will ferve 
for each of this pair of brothers. | 
A A match provided for Mr. Elliſon, by his father, 
with a young lady to whom he was ö 
FTIR | late 
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lated, took place almoſt immediately after his re- 
turn from abroad; and, contrary to the fate of 
moſt marriages of this fort, both: parties were ſo 
pleaſed with each other when they firſt met, which 
was not till after a conſiderable progreſs had been 
made in preparation for the rn that the con- 
tract of convenience was immediately converted in- 
to a band of love, which cohabitation had ripened 
into a friendſhip, pure, lively, and unalloyed with 
one debaſing paſſion. SOLEIL 
As Mrs. Elliſon had in three years aſter her mar- 
riage become the mother of as many children, and, 
as neither ſhe or her worthy huſhand were content 
with being the nominal parents of their offspring, 
they had gradually deelined mixing a great deal 
in thoſe pleaſures which are purſued in places of 
public entertainment z but, as rhey were both of 
Gli io 102), too cheerful, too contented, 
to live wholly either to, or tor, members, ter 


houſe was the rendezvous of thoſe, who, like its 


inhabitants, were capable of taſting the untumultu- 
ous enjoyments of rational ſociety, and of deriving 
ſatisfaction from amuſements, which were neither 
purchaſed with vice, folly, pain, or extravagant 
expence, or attended in the retroſpect by diſguſt, 

ſatiety, or regret. | 
Nor, however ſuch an opinion may militate 
againſt the current of popular judgment, or the 
ideas of faſhionable life, do we 3 to perſuade 
our readers, that many ſuch ſocieties, as thoſe we 
ha ve juſt deſcribed, do till actually exiſt, even 
amidſt the preſent tide of luxury, and in ſoite of 
the torrent of diflipation, which has long threaten- 
ed to deluge every virtue, and drown every noble 
exertion. We truſt we ſhall, in the courſe of arg 
work, - 
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work, be enabled to point out many bright and 
lorious examples of the moſt illuſtrious and digni- 
d characters, emerging from the general inun- 
dation of folly, and rifiag ſuperior to the too pre- 
valent cuſtoms of the world, and the too-juſtly- 
lamented depravity of the times ; and we ſhall hold 
them up as ſtars in the dark firmament of corrup- 
tion, to light the ſtruggling, but not yet devoted, 
victim, and direct him to ſhun the paths of de- 
ſtruction, and guide him in the road, which leads 
to virtue, honour, and reputation. 


| CHAPTER it 
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CHAPTER III. 


In which the hiſtory advances by the uſual and natu- 
ral progreſſion. 


S « batchelor, Sir William Fairborn was 
precluded from making his own houfe the 
ſeat of the ſame domeſtic comfort which he ſo 
highly enjoyed at his friend's: but My. Elliſon's 
houſe was his ſecond home; it was there he un- 
bent his mind, after it had been engaged in the 
moſt arduous attention to the cares of his public 
ſtation ; it was to this manſion of peace and virtue 
that he retreated from the fatiguing rounds of 
pleaſure and the toilſome ſolicitations of folly ; 
and it was there that he conſtantly found a ſociety, 
equally capable of diſpelling the gloom of melan- 
choly, when the misfortunes of mankind had de- 
preſſed the moſt ſuſceptible of minds, and of 
heightening the reliſh of ſatisfaction, when he had 
been the happy inſtrument of aſſiſting, by his ad- 
vice, or relieving, by his benevolence, the unfor- 
tunate objects of oppreſſion, penury, or affliction. 
Among the — viſitors at Mr. Elliſon's was 
Mr. Thompſon, a merchant not more diſtinguiſn- 
ed by the extent of his commerce than by the pro- 
bity, regularity, and univerſal reputation with 
which he conducted his mercantile concerns, and 
the generoſity, liberality, and humanity, which 
Fas his private life ; all conſpiring to render 
him one of the moſt valuable members of ſociety. 
Mr. Thompſon had the misfortune to loſe a be- 
loved wife at the moment which gave birth to her 
firſt child; and to this infant, a daughter, who 
5 : bore 
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bore the name as well as reſemblance of her mo- 
ther, did Mr. Thompſon transfer all his affection, 
and, far from ſuffering a ſecond love to divide his 
heart, his regards, his attentions, his hopes, his 
fears, and his wiſhes, all centered in this offspring 
of his firſt, his unabated paſſion, the repreſentative 
of his amiable, his ever-regretted, Amelia. 

Emily Thompſon was now in her eighteenth 
year; and, though by no means a complete beauty, 
yet was her compoſition, taken altogether, ſo de- 
lightfully pleafing, that every attempt to point out 

1 65 J. abs &þ an 
a bletuiſh was ſure to end in the diſcovery and 
praiſe of ſome thitherto-unnoticed charm. Her 

were not ftrikingly brilliant, but they poſſeſſed 


that mildneſs of luftre, which, like the declining ſun, 


-gilded every object around them, and ſoftened it 
into harmony and grace: though the turn of her 
face was not perfectly Grecian, yet its inclination 
to roundneſs was loſt in the thouſand dimples which 
every {mile provoked ; — though her complexion 
| boaſted not the dazzling whiteneſs of marble, yet 
it was pure, tranſparent, and delicately heathfu] ;m— 
-and, though her height was very little above the 
middle ſize, yet her whole figure was ſo exquiſitely 
proportioned, that it beſpoke admiration and com- 
manded reſpe&, | 

Her mind was in perfect uniſon with the frame 
we have deſcribed. Her excellent underſtanding 
acted under the reſtraints of modeſty, diffidence, 
and humility her ſpirits, naturally lively, were 
guided by the ſtricteſt decorum p—her temper, na- 
turally warm, was checked by ſuch a degree of 


diſcretion, that it never exceeded the bounds of 


animation. She was prone to friendſhip, but cor- 
rect in her choice, open, affable, and undeſigning, 
| untainted 
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untainted by vanity, uninfected by folly, unuſed to 
modern diflipation, | So” 

Such was Amelia Thompſon, the | a e heir- 
eſs of immenſe wealth, and the miſtreſs of every 
polite accompliſhment, the darling of her father, 
the delight of her friends, the admiration of her 
acquaintance ; for, whilſt ſhe ſhone ſuperior to 
moſt of her ſex, unconſcious of pre-eminence, ſhe 
neither excited envy by an aſſuming air, nor malice 
by even an implied compariſon. 

Sir William Fairborn's heart had hitherto reſiſt- 
ed every impreſſion, it was to Emily Thompſon 


that he ſurrendered it; and, perfectly convinced, 


that, with her, he ſhould taſte the pureſt joys of 
„ felicity, he ſought not to reſiſt the pleaſing 
impulſe, but having, with the utmoſt delicacy, 

prevailed on the fair Amelia to liſten to his ſuit, 
and betrayed her into acknowledgements flattering 


to his hopes, he, with her permiſſion, communi- 


cated his wiſhes to her father, and obtained his 
conſent to win and wed the object of his affec- 


tions. 


As the baronet and Mr. Thompſon were equally 


liberal in the propoſitions which reſpected fortune 


the neceſſary arrangemerts; and, whilſt the uſ 


and fettlement, no difficulties occurred in _— 


parations were carrying on for an event which 


| pony perfect and laſting happineſs, Sir William 


to the Weſt of Eng 


irborn took the . of making a journey 
and, to adjuſt and cloſe the 
accounts of an executorſhip, a truſt which he had 
been prevailed upon to accept by a dying friend, 
and which he had performed with honour to him- 
ſelf and advantage to an embarraſſed family. 
After a tedious abſence of ten days from the 
miſtreſs of his heart, he had nearly drawn the _ \ 
nel 
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neſs to a concluſion, and had almoſt fixed the hour 
of his return to the completion of the moſt intereſt- 
ing event of his life, when he was ſurpriſed by the 
arrival of a meſſenger, who had travelled expreſs, 
with letters, of which the following are copies, 
from Mr. Thompſon and his amiable daughter, 


* Dear Sir, 


„O you, who are a man of ſenſe, virtue, and 
morality, I need offer no reflections on the inſtabi- 
lity of human happineſs. When your abſence from 
us commenced, I computed my fortune at near two 
hundred thouſand pounds, and had propoſed to 
lay down half that ſum as the marriage-portion of 
my beloved Emily; but, by a heavy and unex- 
pected loſs, my affairs are thrown into ſuch a ſtate, 
that it is a matter of doubt whether a ſhilling will 
remain, after the payment of thoſe debts and de- 
mancds, which it is my firſt duty to diſcharge, and 
my principal comfort that I poſſeſs the full mears 
0 png x, 5 
% For myſelf, I ſubmit to this event with the 
moſt perſe& reſignation to the diſpenſations of that 
almighty and merciful = who has hitherto 
bleſſed my endeavours with ſucceſs, and, for pur- 
' poſes unqueſtionably founded in wiſdom and aer, 
— now thought fit to viſit me with affliction: nor 
do I feel the ſmalleſt anxiety on account of my 
only remaining treaſure, my darling child, as I 
have too much confidence in the rectitude of your 
heart, to apprehend that this change in her ſor- 
tunes will occaſion the ſmalleſt alteration in your 
regards to her, which, I have long been ſatisfied, 


are placed on a foundation, too ſolid to be ſhaken | 
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by the blaſts of misfortune or the guſts of adver- 
Ut. 2 

Haſten, then, my dear Sir William, to pour 
the balm of conſolation into the boſom of your 
diſtreſſed friend, and, by the renewal of your vows 
to the partner of your heart, calm her perturbed 
ſpirit, and reſtore the moſt amiable mind 1n the 
world to eaſe and tranquillity, 

« Believe me, dear fir, in all circumſtances and 


ſituations, 


Your. moſt faithful and 
affectionate humble ſervant, 


Evcenrtvs THomesorN,” 


„ WHEN, with my willing hand, I yielded 
my too fond heart to its ſovereign lord and maſter, 
and received, in return, the Sfeeſt and ſweeteſt 
yows of love and fidelity, I truſted that the un- 
equal value of the poor gift I offered would have 
found ſome compenſation 1n the increaſe of wealth, 
which, in hands like vour's, would have proved a 
bleſſing to the world, and have extended your 
powers of generoſity, '1b-rality, and benevolence, 
Alas! Sir William, I am now deprived of that 
hope, and, ſtripped even of this little weight in the 
ſcale, the conſciouſneſs of total inferiority will no 
longer allow even a with to retain vour affections. 
Jake back then, fir, your * ys faith, and every 


engagement to the unhappy Emily ; baniſſi her for 


ever from your remembrance ; ſeek the happineſs 
you ſo richly merit in ſome more fair, more des: 
ferving, more ſortunate maid ; and, that it may 

ever 
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ever remain uninterrupted by the obtruſion of a 
ſingle thought, or a ſigh of recolleQion, ſhall be 
the earneſt prayer of, 

Sir, 


'Your obliged and faithful 


 AmEL1ta Tuours ox.“ 


A lover leſs ardent, a man leſs generous, might 


have received, from ſuch intelligence, impreſſions 
unfavourable to love and friendſhip ; but different, 
very different, were the effects produced by them 


iu the mind of Sir William Fairborn. The firſt re- 


ſolution, which preſented itſelf, was to order poſt- 
horſes inftantly ro his carriage, and to leave his 
buſineſs unfiniſhed ; but a moment's recollection 
having ſuggeſted to him, that a delay of a few 
hours would prevent the neceſſity of another ſepa- 
ration, he directed one of his own ſervants to hold 
himſelf in immediate readineſs for a journey poſt to 
the metropolis, (his humanity not permitting hin 
to return the wearied domeſtic of Mr. Thompſon,) 
and in a few minutes he was diſpatched with the 
following anſwers to the melancholy pacquet. 


„To Miſs TromySON, 


How can my deareſt Amelia harbour ſuſpi- 
cions ſo injurious to the honour, to the love, of 
her friend, her protector, her huſband ? She well 
knows I have ever conſidered myſelf as the truſtee 
of the fortunes I poſſeſs, and that the increaſe of 
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them would only have ſerved to augment my cares 
in the application of the ſacred depoſit. My Ame- 
lia, too, has a mind infinitely ſuperior to ſplen- 
dour of appearance and the glare of wealth, nor 
will ſhe ſcruple to add, to the obligations ſhe has 
conferred on me, that of conſenting to ſhare the 
diminiſhed, yet {till ample, fortunes, of her grate- 
ful, affectionate, devoted, 


W. FairBoORN,” 


To EucERIUS Tuourson, Eſq. 
<« Dear Sir, 


* MOST fincerely do I thank you for your 
juſtice to my honour and integrity, both which 
would have ſuffered the ſevereſt impeachment from 
an opinion contrary to that which you have fo 
kindly formed in my favour ; and moſt heartily, 
though rather for the: ſake of others than yourſelf, 
do I regret the loſs of that fortune, which has been 
ſo worthily employed in promoting the happinef; 
of every being within your reach, From the re- 
troſpect of the whole tenor of your life you will 


_ derive confolation to ſupport you in your affliftions, 


and enable you to ſuftain misfortunes much more 
grievous than, Itruſt, will ever fall to your lot. 

* You know, my dear fir, that I have ever been 
an econonnit, though I have by no means ſcrupled 


to indulge myſelf in every rational enjoyment ; 
and, as 


have money, to the amount of at leatt 


twenty thouſand pounds, in the public funds, J 
have, by the bearer of this letter, given an order 
to my banker to fell out my ſtock, and to wait on 
: | 2 VOY 
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you with the produce. I ſhall not apologize for 
inſiſting on its being applied in any manner that 
may be uſeful to y:u on the preſent occaſion, as 
you have given me the higheſt proof of your confi- 
dence and eſteem, in conſenting to -beſtow on me 
that happineſs, which no wealth could purchaſe, 
nor any addition of fortune increaſe. . 

As my buſineſs here will be completed in a 
very few hours, I muſt conſole myſeif for a little 


| farther ſeparation from all ] hold dear, by the con- 


fideration, that this delay of my happineſs will pre- 


vent a farther encroachment on it, and that all my 


future caye may. be devoted to the invaluable charge, 
which I flatter myſelf I ſhall ſoon receive from 
your hands, and, with it, a claim to intereſt my- 
ſelf in your welfare as your ſon, as well as, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obliged, faithful, 
and humble fervart, 


W. Fix BORN.“ 


This meſſenger was ſoon followed by the baro- 


net in perſon, whoſe preſence diſpelled the anxious 
fears of the lovely Emily, and contributed to raiſe 
the ſpirits of her drooping parent, whoſe misfor- 
tunes, upon a cloſe inveſtigation of his affairs, ap- 
peared to be ſo very far from irretrievable, that it 
was apprehended the ſafe arrival of the Welt-In- 


dia fleet, aſter reports had prevailed that it had 


fallen into the hards of the enemy, would, in a great 


meaſure, repair his loſs and re-eſtabliſh his credit. 
Mean- 
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Meantime, Sir William Fairborn, more impa— 
tient than ever to ſecure the bleſſing within his 
reach, preſſed the celebration of his nuptials with 
ſ.ch ardour and fervency, that, in three weeks aſter 
his return from his weſtern journey, the marriage 
was announced in the public papers, to the utter 
diſcomfiture of the belles and flirts, who, on the 
failure of Mr. Thompſon, had renewed their at- 
tacks on the perſon, title, and eſtate of the baro- 
net; and to the aſtoniſhment of the whole polite 
world, who had already provided a hundred rich 
heirefſes to hl the department in his heart, which 
it was impoſſible to ſuppoſe could any longer be 
occupied by the portionleſs Amelia Thompſon. | 

Gratified in the great object of his anxious wiſhes, 
and no longer ſolicitous to raiſe a fortune, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which, when obtained, he had found to 
be ſo very gran, Mr. Thompſon, afrer con- 

on and daughter on the ſubject, deter- 
mined to relinquiſſi his buſineſs, and retire into the 
country; and the balance, on winding up his af- 
fairs, appearing to amount to a ſum which would 
place him in a ſtate very far above mediocrity, he 
contracted for the purchaſe of an eſtate, on which 
was a comfortable manſion, within a very few miles 
of Sir William's ſeat, in Derſetſhire, where he 
propoſed to ſpend the principal part of his davs, 
making occafional viſits, in the winter, to his ſon 
and daughter in the metropolis, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The reader becomes acquainted with the hero of the 


HIS happy ſamily thus diſpoſed of, we ſhall 
J leap over a period of twenty years, paſſed in 
perfect felicity and domeſtic content; in the four 
firſt of which Sir William and Lady Fairborn be- 
came parents of three ſons and a daughter, all par- 
ticipating the amiable diſpoſitions of their excellent 
father and mother, and promiling a perpetuation of 
thoſe admirable. qualities, which drew reſpect, even 
to veneration, on their names, and pointed them 
out as the brighteſt examples of public and private 


virtue. 


But we muſt apply to the pen of Sir William 
himſelf to characterize his beloved offs ing, who, 


in a letter to his friend, Mr. Elliſon, bas happily 
deſcribed his familx. Pk: eee 
Ihe manhogd of my two eldeſt ſans, and the 
approach of the third to that ſtate, has indeed 
added to my cares; but the inveſtigation of their 
eharacters, and the en of their different 
diſpoſitions and talents, have proved a ſource of 
amuſement and delight; fince, in the perſormance 
of the former part of my taſk, I have diſcovered no 
ſuch blemiſhes as ought to give me pain, nor has 
the latter part of it been attended by any of the 
difficulties which would ariſe from want of ſinceri- 
ty, obſtinacy, or ſelf- opinion. Conſtantly accuſtom- 
ed to find their father their indulgent, communica- 
tive ſriend, concealment and reſtraint are equally 
unneceſſary and unknown, and, in every proper in- 
+ : ſtance, 
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ſtance, their ſecrets have been depoſited with him, 
and his counſels have guided their actions. 

Of William, my eldeſt ſon, you already know 
enough to form your own judgement of his talents, 
remper, and habits; but he wears, even to you, 
an air of reſerve, which, notwithſtanding appear- 
ances, is much leſs the effect of gloom or difſatis- 
faction than of unconquerable timidity, and a doubt 
of his own abilities, which neither the moſt flatter- 
ing commendations of his preceptors, nor the kind 
* Ane. of his parents, have been able to remove; 
yet 1 do not defpair but that general converſe with 
the world, which his travels on the continent will 
afford him, and the variety of men and manners, 
which muſt neceffarily fall in his way, will open 
Lis mind to the comprehenſion of its own powers, 
and fit him for that public ſphere of action, ſor 
which no young man of the age is better. qualified, 
either in capacity or principles, and from which it 
is now almoſt time for his father to retire. When- 
ever this event ſhall take place, and he ſucceeds to 
a ſeat in parliament, I am perfeQly ſatisfied: he will 
tread in the ſteps of his predecefor, and, ſcorning 
to own 2 party connexion, will diſdain to act un- 
der any other influence than the dictates of his own 
conſcience, or to keep any objects in his view but 
bis allegiance to his ſovereign, and the ſaithſul dil- 
charge of the truſt repoſed in him, to preſerve un- 
impaired by encroachments and unmutilated by 


1 faction, a conſtitution, from which are derived the 

ik pureſt bleſſings of liberty, and on the preſervation 

905 of which depends the exittence of the Britiſh em- 
pire. 


Charles, my ſecond fon, now in his twentieth 
year, was formed by nature for a ſoldier ; his vi- 
gorous conſtitution and athletic form are, admirably 
7 | NE adapted 
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adapted to a mind, firm, determined, and manly, 
and a diſpoſition open, generous, and friendly. 
From his infancy his diverſions and amuſements 
were military ; and, when he had aſked and ob- 
tained my conſent to enter into the army, he ſoli- 
cited to be employed in the moſt active part of it, 
and has already ſerved three campaigns in a regi- 
ment of foot, on dangerous and fatiguing fervice, 
with ſuch a degree of reputation, both as an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, as warms my heart, and bids 
me look forward to his riper years for great ard 
glorious archievements. 

*«'Louiſa,—:ur I may ſpare myſelf this part of 
my taſk ; — Mrs. Elliſon is perfectly acquainted with 
all the irtues, and, iſ her partial eye can difcover 
any, all the imperfections, of her young friend; 


and Mrs. Elliſon is much too unfa ſhionable a wiſe 


to have any concealments from her huſband. 

* Francis, my third ſon, has now almoſt reach- 
ed his eighteenth year. His figure is uncommonly 
22 bis countenance ſo ſmilingly pleaſing, and 

is manners ſo gentle and engaging, that he never 
enters without attracting the notice of the company, 
nor departs without making every one of them his 
friends. He has paſſed through his early acade- 
mic exerciſes with unuſual rapidity, and ts a very 
good, but, in my opinion, not a deep, ſcholar, 

| Though naturally lively and volatile, he has dedi- 


cated a large portion of his time to reading, and is 


better acquainted not only with hiſtory but the 
belles lettres than could peſſibly be expected from a 
youth of his age and complex ion. | | 
At ſchool he has been equally the delight ard 
the terror of his maſters, the favourite and the ty- 
rant of his ecmpanions, the idol of the unfortunate 
and neceſſitous, and the ſcorrge of the niggardly 
| "Oy. and 
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and worthleſs. Though his ſchool-exerciſes were 


= diy | perſormed with ſuch exactneſs as to excite the con- 
A 4 tinual praiſes of his inſtructors, yet the warmth and 
4 3 impetuoſity, not to ſay violence, of his temper, 
1 1 grew him into a thouſand ſcrapes, and engaged him 
; 8 in a varie:y of enterpriſes, which were continual 
. 8 ſources of uneaſineſs to thoſe who had the care of 
i 0 his perſon and morals as well as of his literary in- 
5 3 ruction; and, though the natural benevolence of 
4 bp his dif potition led him to the performance of every 
1 9 office of kindneſs to his fchool-fellows, yet an un- 
Y grateſal return for his favours, for an improper uſe of 
1 ue them, was ſure to be marked with puniſhment ſo 
x 4 exemplary, that the dread of falliug under his dif- 
- = pleaſure operated altogether as fo: ciuly as the deſire 
ä * of obtaining his eſteem. 
His early exploits turned on the protection of 
4 every animal, both in tie human and brute creation, 
5 7 whoſe igferiority of ſtrength had ſubjected it to the 
1 mercileſs erueliy of conſcious power, In the reſcue 
4 3 of leſſer boys from the inſults of ſuperior ſtrength, 
. be encountered various black eyes, bloody noſes, 
bo: and conſequent flageltations ; and, in preſerving 
3 = from deſtruQion devoted kittens, puppies, cock- 
. 9 chafers, and callow birds, he was inyolyed in eter- 
, 1 nal ſquabbles, and was not unfrequently charged 
with carrying his humanity beyond. the ſtrict line 
i of juſtice, in aging violent hands on the property 
9 of his neighbour, for the purpoſe of putting it 0:4 
. Nt of the reach of ſuch a diſpoſi ion as a legal title 
; 1 might warrant, but a mereiful heart would ſhud- 
1 der at. | 
| 0 * As he advanced in years, his reaſon, ſtill un- 
: " uſed to the controu] of diſcretion, directed him tg 
- ſufferers of other deſcriptions. The petty thie? 


whoſe poverty, and not his will, conſented to pilf 
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bread for a fick wife or an infant family, was, in 
his opinion, a very unfit victim of legal vengeance ; 
on behalf of ſuch a wretch, though ſilently aban- 
doned by thoſe who were really virtuous, and 
loudly condemned by thoſe who were pretendedly 
ſo, did he laviſh the liberal ſupplies furniſhed for 
his pocket by his indulgent grandfather, and pro- 
ſtituted his opening talent of declamation in the ex- 
tenuation of ſuch heinous offences; whilſt the vices 
and follies of the affluent and the great were the 
conſtant themes of his ſevereſt cenſure; and he 
ſcrupled not to maintain, with vehemence of argu- 
ment, that he, who withheld from neceſſities which 
it was in his power to relieve, was a robber in a 


double capacity, depriving the unfortunate of their 


due, and himſelf of the merit of beſto-ving. 
With ſuch principles, under the influence of 

a warm imagination, untempered by a communica- 

tion with the world, and unacquainted with the va- 


rious modifications which have metamorphoſed vir- 


tue into a ſcience, and bound her in ſhackles of 


form and ceremony, you will not be aſtoniſhed to 


hear, that, by the time he had entered his fifteenth 
year, common fame had beſtowed on him the diffe- 
rent characters of a meddling, pert, and forward 


coxcomb z an eaſy, extravagant dupe ; an amiable 


portrait of nature, in colours which heaven alone 
could furnith ; a diamond of the firſt water, and a 
liberal, gererous, and active, as well as ſpeculative, 
philanthropiſt, | b | 

* Such is my Francis, the darling of his grand- 
father, with whom the greateſt part of his ſchool 
vacations, from his infancy, have been ſpent ; who 
*has taken upon him the whole care of his fortunes, 
whoſe partial eye can diſcover no defects in his 
compoſition, and who cannot, without great difh- 
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culty, be brought to admit of the ſmalleſt degree 
of imperſection. | : 

gut, to me, whoſe affection is ſomewhat more 
equally divided between him and the other branches 
of hy family, there appears no ſmall hazard, that 
a diſpoſition, naturally volatile, and a mind, pliant, 
ſuſceptible, and fanciful, may be too eaſily per- 
vert ed, and the firſt valuable impreſſions effaced by 
the too prevalent bias of that world, which he 1s 
now about to enter, to vice, folly, and -difſipa- 
tion, | 
Vet, after all, theſe are more the expreſſions 
of doubt than of actual apprehenſion ; never did a 
father form higher expectations of a ſon than I do 
of this young man; and, grievous indeed will be 
my diſappointment, ſhould the flattering proſpects, 
which now preſent themſelves, be obſcured by 
any future miſconduct of Francis the Philanthre- 


ift.“ 
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CHATTER: . 
In wwhich the hero fets out on his j urney. 


NEED not inform thee, gentle reader, that 
the progreſs of human life is a journey; it is 


. an obſervation, almoſt co-eval with the world in 


which we travel ; that it is a journey, too, full of 
hills and ſloughs, of interruptions and difficulties, 
thine own experience will have enabled thee to aſ- 
certain ; for, though thou ſhouldeſt have the com- 
forts of a commodtous equipage, a full purſe, and 


a a pleaſant companion; and though thy route ſhould 


be over tfoſe delightful roads, which, ſor the con- 
venience of the —— traveller, extend from 
Hyde-park-corner to Vork-houſe, in the health- 
reſtoring realms of Bladud ; yet thou wilt readily 
:llow, that there are certain aſcents and deſcents to 
retard thy progreſs, certain inequalities and rough- 
nefſes to ſhake and diſcompoſe thy frame, and T 
J will ſtake my reputation as an A againſt thy 
veracity as a traveller, that, in all thy journies to 
Bath, thou haſt murmured at the difference between 
the ſtage from Maidenhead to Reading and that from 
Marl'orough to the Devizes; and haſt compared, 


wath no trivial marks of diſſatisfaction, thine enter- 


tainment at , and , and g 
With that of Salt-hill, Speenhamland, and Marlbo- 
Tough. | | 


But, if it has been thy misfortune to travel in 
other directions, where execrable roads and worſe 
irons were rendered ſtill more uncomfortable by an 
uneaſy vehicle, a diſſatisfied fellow: traveller, and a 
ſcanty proviſion for thy jourrey, how many twitches 
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and twangs of mind haſt thou felt! how many jolts 
and pangs of body haſt thou endured ! and unleſs, 
like me, thou canſt turn the edge of thine afflictions 
with a ſmile, hew many curſes haſt thou beſtowed 
on the jumbling w9iture, the gloomy companion of 
thy ſorrows, the villainous cooks, the uncivil hoſts, 
the hard beds, and the ſtill harder fate of ſlender 
finances! 7 18 

Vet, if thou haſt hitherto made ſuch untoward 
journies, let me adviſe thee not to be diſcouraged ; 
unpropitious aſpects often forerun happy events, 
and the evils, of which we are moſt apt to com- 
plain, are not unfrequently productive of the moſl 
favourable conſequences. „ 

And, as we are on the road together, and thou 
perad venture not over-pleaſed with thy compagnon 
de v yage, I ſhall tell thee a travelling ſtory; and, 
if it does not put thee in good humour, why, e'en 

rumble on to the end of the chapter, thou wilt 
fad it long enough to try thy patience. | 

In the 3 of the year 1781 two Engliſh tra- 


vellers, neither of the ſmellfungus, the mundungus, 


or the ſentimental-/ans-ſntiment, tribe, ſet out from 
Paris, on their return to the metropolis of their own 
country. It was the holy week, and, knowing they 
could only be accommodated with fiſh and eggs on 
the road, they ſtored the well of their carriage with 
cold prulards, pates de jambon, and ſauciſſons, to eke 
out the miſerable maigre of wretched French and. 
Flemiſh inas. With this reinforcement they made 
tolerable meals; and, determined to laugh at ex- 
actions and 1npoſiticas, and never to give them- 
ſelves the trouble to inveſtigate the preciſe diffe- 
rence between the practices of a French abergifle 


and an Engliſh r they jogged on by flow. 


ages, which the indiſpoſuion of one of them (who 
ES had 
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had been condemed by the phyſicians of Paris for a 
liver caſe, and was creeping to London to get a re- 
prieve from the faculty there) rendered abſolutely 
neceſſary, till, on the evening of the fourth day, 
they reached the village of Pont-a-marque, about 
three leagues ſhort of Liſle, and they loſt ſo much 
time in debating the poſſibility of their entering that 


city before the gates ſhould be cloſed, that they 
were compelled to take up their lodging for the 


night at the place where they were. 

In conſequence of their enquiries for the beſt 
houſe, they were recommended to one, the miſtreſs 
of which, by her rotundity of figure and rubicun- 


dity of countenance, promiſed to atone for their 


delay by affording them good humour. and good 
cheer. | | 
The alacrity of her deportment, aſter ſhe had re- 
ceived an affirmative to her demand of Souperez= 
vous, Meſſieurs ? confirmed the travellers in both 
their expectations; for, having required a ſtate of 
her larder, ſhe added, in her enumeration of the 
" ſeveral articles with which it was furniſhed, ſuch 
luxurious deſcriptions and inviting epithets, that the 
traveller who was in health had ſcarce patience to 
order. ſomewhat of every ſort ſhe had mentioned, 
and the appetite of the fick man ſeemed to promiſe 
him a ſpecies of enjoyment, to which he had long 
been a- ſtranger ; ſhe had © du ſaumon, ſhe ſaid, 
** gue le roi ne en mange pas de meilleur; — des harengs 
plus exquis que la talle de Parcheveque pourroit four- 
nir; —et de la mirue toute viwante, qui venoit etre 
attrapte, et qui fourroit tranſporter juſqu's Paris ſans 
ftre gate ;—qwelle awvoit de din de Burgogne, que les 
eaves royales wen pourroient fournir de meilleur: 
and her cook was a cordon-blew, | 
| | Our 
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Our travellers had no ſooner iſſued their orders 


' ſor the preparation of repaſt, than a propoſition 


was made by the fick man to his companion to viſit 
the repoſitory of ſuch dainties, that they might feaſt 
their eyes with the ace of living cod, an exhibi- 
tion to which they had been total ſtrangers during 
their. reſidence in Paris, that and every other ſpe- 
cies of ſea-fiſh being generally in a ſtate to emit cer- 
tain unpleaſing tokens of mortality, long before it 
can be conveyed to that metropolis. 

In purſuit of this previous entertainment, they re- 
queſted their hoſteſs to conduct them to her larder, 
which they had no ſooner entered than their noſes 


were ſaluted by an odour for which they were to- 


tally unprepared, but which they immediately diſ- 
covered to proceed from a ſmall piece of dried ſal- 
mon, and a conſiderable bundle of red herring, 
which their loquacious conductreſs ſoon informed 
them were ſome of the identical morſels, in praiſe of 
which ſhe had been ſo extremely laviſh, 

Deprived of two-thirds of their expectations, 
the diſappointed travellers turned their attention 
to the living cod, and eagerly demanded a fight of 
their only remaining hope ; but, alas! after every 
helf _ been ſurveyed, every corner of the ſweet- 
ſcented ſtore- room ſearched, they were mortified to 
death by an exclamation of Mon Dieu, la morue 


e. p rdu ! Que diable eft de venu de la morus ? Ma- 


ri-Toſeph ! Nannette ! wa chercher la moru?; aſſurt- 
ment Pabbe, qui vient de partir tantot, ne Pa pas em- 
251 1? | | ; 
The ladies of the kitchen and bed-chamber now 
appeared, the former producing the jaw of a cod 
on a ſmall plate, in weight about half a pound, and 


fo highly ſavoured, that the ſame quantity of muſk 
would hardly have afforded ſtronger, or more pow- 


erful 
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erful effluvia ; and this, ſhe informed her miſtreſs, 
was all that remained of the fiſh, after the fat prieſt 
had ſupped on it, and the two marichauſſe had 
taken what they liked. | 
Our travellers were too well acquainted with the 
ſtare of the country, through which they journeyed, 
to expreſs the ſmalleſt degree of reſentment againſt 
any member of the church or the police; on the 
contrary, they acknowledged, in terms of civilitr, 
their gratitude to theſe illuſtrious anticipators for 
having left them any thing, and retired to their 
apartment, determined to aduit, and pay for, the 
miſerable remains, but to have recourſe to the well 
of their carriage for the means-of making their meal. 
The whole accommodations of the houſe were of 
a piece with the contents of the larder ; the wine 
was ſour, the ſheets wet, the windows broken, the 
warming-pan out of repair, and the ſervants unap- 
prehenſive and im pertinent. The traveller in health 
was diſconcerted, the fick man diſtreſſed, and they 
lay down without even the cordial night-cap of 


_ * good-humour to lull them to red or inſure them 


refreſhment, . | 14 

Under f.ch circumſtances thev needed no awak- 
ening drum, but were eager to ſtart with the dawn; 
and, 'hiving demanded their horſes from the poſt- 
maſter, nothing remained but to ſati:fy the expec- 
tations of their holte's for their execrable entertain- 
ment. | 

For this purpoſe a bill was ordered, but ſhe ap- 
peared withour it, and, on its being required, gave 
certain omen of intended extortion, by replying, 
* Ceft gue je ne ſy ai pas trop bien tcrire, malheureuſe- 
ment,” — . 

She was now deſired to ſignify the amount of her 
charge, but, to ſuch a requiſition, a direct anſwer 
| | would 
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would have been impolitic ; ſhe preſaced her's with 
ais en conſcience, meſſieurs, je ne vous ſurchar= 
gerai-pas un ſeul liard, tout le monde me connoit pour 
une femme ruiſonable;“ and then announced 27 li- 
vres, being ſomewhar above 1]. 3s. Engliſh. 

His temper ſoured by repeated diſappointments, 
his ſpirits ruffled, and his pains augmented by the 
want of reſt and accommodation, ſuch enormous 
impoſition threw the unfortunate valetudinarian en- 
tirely off his guard; he fell into a violent rage, 
curſed the country, the kouſe, the fat landlady, and 
every article of her poiſonous entertainment ; nor 
could the remonſtrances, and even entreaties, of his 
companion, reduce him to reaſon, till, in a parox- 
yſin of paſſion, he burſt an impoſthume, which had 
formed itſelf on his lunge, — the contents of which 
being plentifully diſcharged by his mouth, pur an 
end at once to his vociferation, and the rupture to 
his diſorder. ED | 

For, this extraordinary accident having given him 
immediate relief from the moſt excruciating pain, 
the bill was paid without farther altercation, the 
travellers bar? wa their journey to the metropolis 
of Great Britain in ſuch ſpirits as could receive no 
check from the little inconveniences of the road, and, 
the happy diſcovery which had been made bein 
communicated to a ſkilful phyſician at their N 
his preſcriptions were productive of the moſt ſalu- 
tary effects, and our traveller, reſtored to perfect 
health, fails not, at leaſt once aſter every meal, to 
drink long life to the plump landlady at Pont-a- 
marque. | | 

Now, if, in the journey through theſe little vo- 
lumes, thou ſhouldeſt happen to find certain chap- 
ters, or certain parts of chapters, dull, unentertain- 
ing, or unintereſting, let me adviſe thee to ag 

ny 
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thy pulſe, for peradventure thy mortal frame is 
diſcompoſed by diſorder, or to examine thy men- 
tal faculties, which may probably be diſconcerted 
by diſappointments, and thqu mayeſt be able to 
convince thyſelf, that the defects are thine and not 
the author's; and, under this conviction, inayeſt be 
able to reliſh the entertainment which he has pro- 
vided for thee, 

Or, if thou ſhouldeſt fail to make ſuch diſcove- 
ries as will xeconcile thee to his labours, ſtill let me 
admoniſh thee to read on; ſome unexpected ſally 
may provoke a {mile, and, if it does, eheriſh it as 
the herald of good humour, who wiſhes to conduct 
thee to health and happineſs, 

But it was neither from Paris to Pont-d-margue, 
or from Pont-amargue to Paris, that Francis the 
Philanthropift was about to travel; his intended 
journey was only from Mr. Thompſon's feat, in 
Dorſetſhire, to the univerſity of Oxford, where 
jt was intended that he ſhould finiſh his claſſi- 
cal ſtudies, and complete that part of his edu- 
eation. 8 | 2-404 

The time being fixed ſor. his departure, and his 
allowance being ferled on the moſt liberal plan by 
his generous grandfather, nothing remained but the 
choice of ſuch an attendant as might anſwer the 
double purpoſe of a ſervant, and a watchful, though 
bumble, friend. ; | » 

And, on this occaſion, it was impoſſible that the 
choice ſhould fall on any other than Jeremy Twiſter, 
with whoſe pretenſions to a charge of ſo important 
a nature the reader will be acquainted in the follow - 
ing ſhort hiſtory, | 27 

Jeremiah Twifter had, at the age of ſeven years, 
been apprenticed ſrom a pariſh in the weſt of Eng- 
land to the maſter of a merchant-ſhip, who, hap» + 
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life was preſerved, yet 


tions being faithfully complied with, he was, about 
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pening ſome time after to engage in the employ of 
Mr. Thompſon, had the honour to entertain his 
owner and a party of his friends on board the ſhip 
he commanded, {gon after her arrival in the river 
from a voyage to ſome. of the ports of Italy, At 
this entertainment the honeſt tar ſtrained every 
nerve to give tokens of his gratitude to a generous 
employer, and his ſenſe of the favour then conſer- 
red on him; and young Twiſter, who poſſeſſed 
penetration enough to diſcover, in four years ap- 
prenticeſhip, that he had a kind and indulgent 
maſter, and virtue enough to acknowledge his kind- 
neſs and indulgence by every effort in his power of 

aſſiduity and faithſulneſs, in a ſtrenuous exertion to 
mount aloſt and let fly the colours, the moment 


the owner ſhould ſet his foot on the deek, had the 


misfortune to miſs bis hold; and, though bis fall 
was ſome what broken by the rigging, ſo that his 
#6 did not eicape without 
a fractured thigh, an accident which was announ- 
ced in terms of ſeaman-like pity by the whole ſhip's 
crew; and had no iooner rrached the ears of: the 
captain, than he declared, with an oath which did 
him much more credit as a man than a chriſtian; 
that he had rather have carried away his main- 
topmaſt in a gale of wind, or loſt his reckoning in 
foul weather, than poor Jerry ſhould have been 
brought to the ſplicing- block.“ 10 
Theſe exclamations having drawn the attention 
of the company, and, among the reſt, of the hu- 
mane and liberal Mr, Thompſon, he ordered all 
poſſible care to be taken of the poor little ſufferer, 
and gave particular directions that he ſhould be 
canveyed to his own houſe in town the moment he 
could be removed with ſaſety; and, theſe injune- 


fix 
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fix weeks after, brought to Tower-wharf, in the 
ſhip's boat, and thence ro Mr. IJhompſon's houſe, 
in a hackney-coach, where he was committed to the 
immediate care of the houſe-keeper and butler, who 
had both lived too loryg in the ſervice of the beſt 
maſter in the world, to require any more than an 
intimation of his wiſhes on any point of charity, 
benevolence, or humanity, Bk 

In a very few weeks the little fellow began to 
crawt about the hou/e, and, by his zealous endea- 
yours to repay, in acts of gratitude, the care and 
attention he had received, he, in a very few weeks 
mare, crept into the hearts, not only of the two u 
per ſervants, but of every individual domeſtic in the 
family. 5 

As his recovery advanced, apprehenſions aroſe 
that he would be returned to lis former employ- 
ment, againft which event the good butler preſum- 
ed to proteſt, in the form of infinuations to his 
maſter, that poor Jerry would never be ſtron 


— 4 again for a feaman, that © another fall 


would cripple him for life,” that it was a thou- 
ſand pities ſuch a handy boy, and ſo good humour- 
ed, and ſo civil, ſhould be ſent among à parcel of 
rough tars, where his morals would be debauched, 
and he would learn to curſe and ſwear, 3 


the good order he had been accuſtomed to in his 


honour's houſe ; — and the houſe-keeper more ex- 


plicitly ſolicited her young lady to aſk her gther's 
PRs that Jerry might become one of the fa- 
mily. | 

Under theſe circumſtances, it is not to- be won- 
dered at, that a youth, who appeared to have con- 
ciliated, in ſo extraordinary. a degree, the regards 
of thoſe to whofe protection he had been commit- 
tad, ſhould attract the notice of Mr, Thompſon 
15 and 
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and his daughter. He was now frequently ſent for 
into the parlour, the ſtate of his ſtrength enquired 
after, and his inclinations ſounded as to his return 
to captain Capſtern ; and his replies were always ſo 
artleſsly honeſt, and ſo bluntly civil, that he ſoon 
carried his favoritiſm one ſtep higher, and made a 
very conſiderable progreſs in the good graces of 
Mr. Thompſon and his amiable daughter. 

As Jeremy betrayed no very ſtrong marks of de- 
ſire to reſume his former way of life, ſo no propo- 
ſitions of the kind were ever made to him, but he 
continued in the family as a fort of ſupernumerary, 
ready to ſtep into any place where abſence, ſick- 
neſs,” or other accident, made a vacancy, but ob- 
truding himſelf en no department; nor was he 
ever known to ſhew the {inalleſt mark of diſſatis- 
faction at any propoſal that was made to him, but 
once, when his friend, the butler, offered to ſpeak 
to Mr. Thompſon to give him a livery, on which 
occaſion he ventured to remark, that no other coat 
than a pay-jacket could become a fea-boy ; and, 
from this moment, he was indulged in this particu- 
lar till he grew to manhood, when he exchanged 
it for a blue coat, with narrow open fleeves, and 
buttons of the ſame colour; the other parts of his 
dreſs conſiſting of a ſhort ſcarlet waiſtcoat, black 
pluſh breeches, grey worſted ftockings, ſharp- 
prong ſhoes, buckles of an enormous | and a 

at pepfectly triangular, with the brims nautically 

depreſſed to the crown. 9 2 

Nor did this ſingularity of dreſs ſubject him to 
the ſmalleſt degree of ridicule; the ſimplicity of his 
manners, the integrity of his heart, the mildneſs of 
his deportment, and, above all, the univerſal good 


will which he bore to all human beings, ſecured 


him the reſpect of all who knew him, and the af- 
«5 | | fection 
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_ of thoſe who moved in the ſame domeſtic 
To his patron (for Mr. Thompſon would by no 
means permit Jeremiah to call him mafter) his gra- 
titude and attachments were boundleſs and immoye- 
able; he loved him, not from intereſted motives, 
but from admiration of his virtues, and he ſerved 
him with a fidelity, which could only be rewarded 
by the condeſcending acceptance and acknowledge- 
ments, which were manifeſted from a thouſand of 
thoſe minute intelligencers, that dwell in the ſmiles 
of complacency, and float on the accents of heart- 
beſtowed approbation. 1B 4 | 
During the time Mr. Thompſon continued en- 
gaged m a line of commeree, the employments of 
oneſt Jeremy were various. He was the bearer of 
confidential meſſages, the purveyor of little parties 
of pleaſure and amuſement, the promoter of all 
domeſtic petirions and requeſts, and the happy in- 
ſtrument of diſtributing that bounty, which flowed 
in conſtant ſtreams from the hearts and purſes of 
this moſt amiable and excellent father and daughter. 


In addition to theſe avocations, Jeremy had 


made two voyages, one to the Weſt-Indies, the 
other to the Mediterranean; the firſt, to convey to 
England the orphan-daughter of a friend and cor- 
reſpondent of Mr. Thompſon, who had bequeath- 
ed the infant to his care; the ſecond, to return to 
his parents a youth who had received his education 


under the eye of the ſame gentleman, and whoſe 


welfare and ſafety were much too dear to them to 
be entruſted to a common ſervant; and, on both 
occaſions, he had acquitted himſelf with ſo much 


diſcretion as to merit the warmeſt acknowledge- 


ments of the interefted parties, and to increaſe the 
eſteem of his already- aectionate employer. | 
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The retirement of Mr. Thompſon into the coun- 
try made but little alteration in the departments 
occupied by Jerry Twiſter : his buſineſs indeed was 
ſomewhat leſſened, but his amuſements were in- 
creaſed ; the ſyſtem of rural economy afforded him 
unceaſin . and he took upon himſelf the 
offices of gamekeeper, fiſherman, and poultryman, 
for each of which he was qualified by activity, pa- 
tience, and tenderneſs. 

At this period of our hiſtory he had nearly reach- 
ed his forty-ninth year, His figure was rather 
ſhort, ſquat, and ſquare ; his cheek-bones high, 
his eyes grey and ſma l, his nofe ſharp, his chi 
thort, his mouth ſomewhat wide, but purſed up 
by a contraction which partook, in equal degrees, 


of ſmile and grin ; his hair, which had been black, 


but began to admit a mixture, hung in ſhort curls 
round. his head; and his neck, which ſomewhat 
reſembled a bull's, was bound with a ſilk haMker- 
chief, confined by a ſeaman's knot to a tightneſs 
which drove his blood into his face, and ſeenied to 
threaten immeliate ſtrangulation. 

To what has been already intimated, concerning 
the ornaments of his mind, may be added, that his 
expreſſion was quaint, ſententious, and phraſeolo- 
gical, and that he was a wit, a philoſoper, and a 

oet. | 
, Such were the qualifications which united to re- 
commend Jerry Twiſter to an office, on the faith- 
ful and able diſcharge of which depended, in the 
opinion of Mr. Thompſon, a conſiderable part of 
jr gs and happineſs of his adopted and darling 
child, | | 

But we ſhould not deal candidly by our readers 
if we attempted to conceal another recommenda- 
tion, which, we apprehend, had at leaſt an equal 
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weight in the ſcale, and we are rather inclined to 
believe actually preponderated in favour of this 
appointment ;—Mr. Thompſon himſelf could hard- 
ly entertain a higher degree of affeQion, or a 
warmer attachment to Mr, Francis Fairborn, than 
did his honeſt, humble, grateful, domeſtic. 
From his earlieſt infancy Jerry Twilter had been 
bis attendant, his play-fellow, and his friend; he 
fabricated paper ki 
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ites for him of aſtoniſhing di- b 
menſions, and elevated them to the moſt uncom- 8 
mon heights, with lanterns of unuſual magnitude 
and luſtre.— He broke-in a poney, which had been 
preſented to him by his grandfather, and praftiſed 
on its docility till it would not only carry its little 
owner with eaſe and ſafety, but would play a num- 
ber of tricks and gambols for his diverſion and 4 
amuſement.— He procured him a light and elegant 
fowling- piece, and attended him on ſhooting- par- 
ties, @nknown to his grandfather, whoſe care and 
arxiety for the fond objec of his hopes would have 
reſtrained him from the purſuit of ſports, in which 
he wight, in his apprehenſion, incur a conſiderable 
degree of riſque and danger.,,!Je furniſhed him 
with all the materials for angling, provided him 
bats and balls for cricket, fed his +> nurſed his 
puppy, managed his rabbits, joined him in every 
anker q his little heart ſuggeſted of conferring 
appineſs on thoſe who ſeemed. to want it, and _ 
ſcrupled not to promote innocent ſchemes of re- 
venge on thoſe who had incurred the diſpleaſure of 
our young philanthropiſt by acts of inhumanity or 
ill-nature, which were almoſt the only offences that 1 
could excite his anger. 
Grateful then was the propoſition to our intended 
traveller, and thrice. grateful to honeſt Jerry, 
whoſe utmo't wiſh was accompliſhed in his pre- 
| ſerence 
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ference to a truſt, in the performance of which 
his attachment to his old patron, his affection to his 

young charge, and his laudable pride and ambition, 
would all receive the higheſt gratification. 

Hitherto, however, we have only exhibited one 
ſide of our account, for this, like moſt other ac- 
counts, had two ſides, and the other preſented a 
formidable ſet of items, to be oppoſed to thoſe 
already produced, conſiſting of the vacancies which 
the abſence of Jeremiah would occaſion in the offices 
of almoner and walking and riding companion to 
Mr. Thompſon, —of gamekeeper, guardian of the 
poultry-yard, aed purveyor of river-fiſh, 

Bur, as the wiſe and gracious Power, who go- 
verns our aCtions and intentions, ſeldom ſuffers us to 
be at a loſs to ſupply any apparent deficiencies, if we 
choofe to lay hold of the means that offer ; ſo, in 
this caſe, candidates of unqueſtioned characters 
and abilities appeared to * the different 
functions of Jeremiah's various employments, as 
deputies or ſubſtitutes to this much-admired donieſ- 
tie officer. : 

Mr. Thompſon's perſonal loſs was worthily ſup- 
plied by the grey-headed curate of the pariſh ; a 
venerable clergyman, whoſe virtue and integrity 
had, at the cloſe of fifty years laborious and exem- 
plary miniſtry, advanced him from a curacy of 251. 
a year to one of 4ol. and that almoſt doubled Ly the 
liberality of Mr. Thompſon, on which income he 
lived, an honour to his ſacred profcſſion, and a 
diſgrace to dignities and mitres. 

The worthy ſon of a farmer in the pariſh, whoſe 
only relaxations from labour were dedicated to the 
ſports of the field, in which he had been encourag- 
ec by Jerry as a much better ſhot than himſelf, ſoſi- 
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"cited to be placed on the temporary eſtabliſhment as 


ſuperintendant of the game and fiſhery. 
And, happily for Mr. Thompſon, a Jerry, and 


for herſelf, the government of the poultry-yard was 


beſtowed on the induſtrious widow of a blameleſs 
labourer, who had leſt her to ſtruggle with three 
infant children, in a world which hardly promiſed 
to afford them a means of exiſtence, | 

Ihe balance of the account was now clearly in 
favour of Jerry Twiſter's wiſhes, all difficulties 
were ſurmounted, no obſtacle occurred, and the 
day appointed for the departure of Mr. Francis and 
his humble guardian, arrived, without the interven- 
tion of aay ſiniſter event to retard their journey, to 
cloud the pleaſing proſpects which preſented them- 


ſelves to the aQtive mind of the young academician, 


or check that honeſt triumph of his faithful compa- 
nion, on his preferment to an office which he felt ſo 
highly pleaſing, and eſteemed ſo truly honourable, 


On the morning of that day, Mr. Thompſon hav- 
ing ſummoned Mr. Francis to his cloſet, and be- 


ſpoke his attention for a few minutes on a ſubject of 
the moſt important nature, proceeded to offer him 
ſuch advice, on the regulation of his conduct in life, 
as might be expected from his wiſdom, his experi- 
ence, and the paternal affection which he bore for 
the hero of our tale. r 

* My child,” ſays be, © you are now about to 


embark on that ocean in which ſo many adventurers 


ae the diſtant proſpect preſents it in a ſtate of 
erenity, and the ſun- beams of youthful imagination 

lay chearfully on its ſeemingly-unruffled ſurface; 
be however calm and pleafing the preſent appear- 
ance may be, however proſperous the gale which 
wafts you from the ſhore, ſtorms will ariſe to diſ- 
turb, rocks appear to perplex, and ſogs interpoſe to 

miſguide, 
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miſguide, you in your long and doubtful paſſage ; 
and, to-purſue the metaphor a moment longer, the 
dangers of the voyage can only be averted by your 
own care and attention, and by a reliance on that 
Being, who can alone ſupport you in the moſt ardu- 
ous attempts, and reſcue you from the moſt perilous 
on ng 

From the moſt ſcrutinizing attention to your 
temper, diſpoſition, and all the actions of your 
childhood and youth, I am ſatisfied that I have no- 
thing to fear — your principles; heartily do I 
with that I had as little ground for my apprehenſions 
on the ſcore of your paſſions; for, though your 


duty and reſpect to your parents, and thoſe to 


whoſe care you have been committed, have hitherto 


reſtrained them within decent bounds, yer my 


Francis muſt himſelf have diſcovered that they are 


warm, impetuous, and ſomewhat ungovernable, and 


it is to the correction of your paſſions that my advice 
will principally tend, 

* Hard is my taſk when I attempt to ſet bounds 
to your pity and benevolence, yet too great an in- 
Pb even in theſe moſt amiable feelings, will 
throw you off the guard of diſcretion, and render 
you an eaſy dupe to fraud, deceit, and iniquity : 
when, therefore, you are aſſailed by the appearance 
of diſtreſs or the tale of woe, ſuffer not your heart 
to be too haſtily intereſted, but compromiſe with 


your inclinations, afford temporary aſſiſtance, exa- 


mine the caſe with minute, but delicate, attention, 
and, when you find the object truly deſerving, con- 
ſult the ſtrength of your purſe and your power, and 


employ both with liberality and ſpirit. 


Vet, in the defence of the injured or oppreſſed, 
(or the ſweetneſs of your deportment, will, I truſt, 
ecure you from offence yourſelf,) proceed not with 
violence; repreſent, expoſtulate, ſolicit; but if, 
| 2 after 
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after having tried theſe means without ſucceſs, you 
are forced into a quarrel, go through it with reſolu- 
tion, though even then with moderation, and em- 
brace the firſt advances to conciliation, 

Above all, my dear boy! guard yourſelf 
againſt the allurements of vice, and he equally dan- 
gerous, though leſs dreaded, faſcinations of plea- 
fure ; nor let the ſolicitations or examples of your 
companions work on your too eaſy nature, and ſeduce 
you from thoſe paths which can only be trodden 
with ſafety, and which, once quitted, are not, 
without great difficulty, to be regained ; conſcious 
rectitude and an unblemiſhed reputation, are ſacri- 
fices too precious to be offered at the altar of com- 
plaiſance or the ſhrine of pliability. 

Select your acquaintance, not from the moſt 
ſhowy, but the moſt ſteady ; brilliancy of parts, 
unregulated-by the ſober directions of reaſon, is al- 

ways dangerous, and often deftruRive 2 the flaſh of 
wit is calculated to dazzle and miſlead, reaſon emits 
a mild and temperate ray to light us to honour and 
happineſs; and, to that almoſt-unerring guide I 
. commit you, with the bleſſings of a fond and affec- 
tionate parent.” | 
Tears of ſenſibility, gratitude, and momentary 
regret, -had ftolen down the cheeks of our young 
traveller during the whole of this engaging and in- 
ftruQtive leſſon: at the concluſion of it he had loft 
the power of utterance, and, every effort to ſpeak 
proving ineffectual, he dropt on his knee, imprinted 
the warmeſt kiſs of grateful and dutiful affection on 
the hand of his venerable grandfather, and a ſcene 
enſued which can only be related, as it paſſed, in au- 
dible filence. 

Jerry Twiſter now approached to bid farewel to 
his kind, his generous, beneſactor, and to receive 
| | any 
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any inſtructions he might chooſe to give as to his 
performance of the office he had undertaken ; and, 
as for.the laſt twenty years he had never been abſent 
from Mr. Thompſon a ſingle day, the preſent ſepa- 
ration, though but for a few months, produced 
ſuch a conflict of contending paſſions in the mind of 
Jeremiah, that he found himſelf wholly diſqualified 
for delivering a ſpeech of two lines, which he had 
prepared for the momentous occaſion, | 
Mr. Thompſon, though little leſs affected at the 
departure of his worthy dependent than at the loſs of 
his beloved grandſon, was the firſt to give ſorrow 
words,” Having ſeized the humbly-reluQant hand 
gs - of Jerry Twiſter, he mingled his wiſhes for bis 
og health and long life with ſuch kind and condeſcend- 
ing acknowledgments for his acceptance of this new 
employment, that the tender-hearted veteran, una- 
ble to ſtem the torrent of gratitude and affection, 
which ruſhed upon him with ſuch violence as almoſt 
to overpower his reaſon, fell involuntary on his 
knees, and, in ſtrains of vehemence, interrupted by 
ſobs and tears, intreated his benevolent patron, for 
the love of God, to ſpare his life: You know, 
fir,” ſays he, © that I hate words; for why ? words 
are but wind; if I have deſired to attend Maſter 
Francis, why, (no offence, I hope, to your honour,) 
it was, becauſe I love him as the ſon of my own 
body; and no thanks neither; for who does not 
love Maſter Francis? and why? one good turn de- 
ſerves another, and Maſter Francis loves every 
body.” | [#6 
« Jeremiah,” replied Mr. Thompſon, © I have 
no doubt but your perſonal regard to my child was a 
very ſtrong inducement with you to accept this em- 
ployment, but I know alſo that you are equally in- 
fluenced by your grateful attachment to me ; and, 
C43 acting 
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acting as you do, under both theſe motives, I am 
e the care of the young man could not 

ave been more worthily committed to any human 
being. 

shut, perfectly ſatisfied as I am with havin 

provided for him an attendant, or, as I hope he wil 
always rather conſider you, a companion, of whoſe 
probity, attention, and affection, I have the moſt 
perfect opinion, I cannot ſee you depart together 
without an obſervation or two, which may prove as 
uſeful to yourſelf as to him. | 


Ihe danger, to which a vouth of his diſpoſiti- 


on will be chiefly expoſed, ariſes ſrom the goodneſs 
of his heart, which, unconſcious of deceit itſelf, 
entertains no ſuſpicion of others ; and hence follows 
A too ready propenſity to form connexions upon 
flight acquaintances, and very ſuperficial knowledge 
of the characters, conditions, and ſituations in lite, 
of thoſe who are candidates for his favour and 
ſriendſhip. | 
Let it be your care, Jeremiah, to caution him 
on this head as often as occaſion preſents itſelf and 


opporturity offers: Francis, you know, is neither 


proud, inſolent, or headſtrong; he will Jiſten to 
. your advice with complacency, becauſe he will be 
convinced that it is offered by a fincere, though 
humble, friend. 

*© But there 1s another ſubject on which I wiſh to 
add a few words, becauſe, I think, you are nearly 
as much intereſted in it as the young man u hom you 
are to accompany. | 

It does not appear to me, Jeremiah, that either 
Francis or — pe 
of worldly prudence, I mean. with reſpe& to the 
management of money-matters, for I verily believe 


that neither of you would hefitate to part withghe 


oſſeſs any conſiderable deg ee 
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laſt ſhilling you poſſeſs to relieve real, or, what muſt 
operate in exactly the ſame-wav on the unſuſpicious, 
| repreſented diſtreſs. Now, though nothing in this 
world can be ſo delightful as the perſormance of acts 
of generoſity, liberality, and benevolence, yet _ 
ought always to be ſo performed as to leave you pol- 
ſeſſed of power to repeat them, when other ſolici- 
tations, equally preſſing, may offer, and, if poſſible, 
ſo as that they may not be miſplaced.“ 

During this laſt period of Mr. Thompſon's addreſs 
to him, the eyes of Jerry Twiſter were alternately 
engaged in watching the countenance of his patron 
and in a ſurvey of his own perſon, much too ſigniti- 
cantly conveyed to eſcape the obſervation of Mr. 
Thompſon, who fully comprehended his meaning 
without an explanation, which Jerry, however, 
thought it neceſſary to gvie in the following reply: 

„Why, to be ſure, as your honour ſays, and I 
believe the ſcripture too, it is more bleſſed to give 
than to receive; and, if you will be pleaſed to caſt 
your eyes about you, and reflect half a minute, 
you will neither be offended or ſurpriſed at that 
want of prudence in jerry Twiſter, which you 
have taught him to deſpiſe. —Odds heart, fir ! how 
can you expect me to refuſe lending a helping hand 
to a brother in dittreſs, when you yourſelf have 
been loading me with kindneſs theſe ſeven-and- 
thirty years, and giving me, every hour in the day, 
what I neither want, deſire, or deſerve ? howſom- 
ever, I ſhall take care that Maſter Francis does not 
outrun the conſtable z but, if he has a mind to pur- 
chaſe a little of that pleaſure which your honour 
was ſpeaking of, inſtead of ſpending his money in fine 
clothes and raree- ſhows, let him oppoſe him that 
will, but it ſhan't be Jerry Twiſter,” 

= This 
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This was probably the longeſt ſpeech Jeremiah 
had ever uttered in the whole courſe of his life, 
and ſo completely were his oratorical faculties ex- 
hauſted by this exertion, that no efforts of Mr. 
Thompſon could extort from him another ſentence ; 
and when, at his leaving the room, his generous 
patron preſented him with a purſe of gold, of no 
inconſiderable value, he only pronounced aloud the 
monoſyllables © too much,“ and muttered, in a key 
too low to be perfectly intelligible, that he ſuppoſed 
Mafter Francis would have occafion enoug/t for it. 

Ihe chaiſe was at the gate, the trunks fixed, the 


| 1 mounted, and the youth, with eager pace, 
u 


2 to the carriage, round which all the ſer- 
vants of the family were gathered to pour their laſt 
bleſſings on their univerſal favourite, when, in his 
haſtening through the paſſage, he trod on the foot of 
an old ſpaniel, who had been the play-ſellow of his 


inſancy and the companion of his boyiſm. The cry 


of the animal penetrated his ſoul ; he looked down, 
and the faithful quadruped had raiſed bimſelf on 


his feeble legs to expreſs, by the fondeſt tokens of 


brute affection, his ſenſe of the accident. In ſuch 
a moment it was too much to be borne ; he ſeized 
the poor creature in his arms, hugged him to his 
heart, ſhed a flood of tears on him, and, delivering 
him with the extremeſt tenderneſs to the butler, be- 
ſpoke for him, in filent geſticulation, his care and 
protection. The domeſtics wept before, their grief 


| was now audible ; he bowed and kiſſed his hand to 


each individual, flung himſelf into the chaiſe, and, 
being followed by Jerry, who ſeemed to have loſt. 
all other ſenſe but that of motion, the ſcene ſhifted, 
and, at the diftance of three miles from the hoſpita- 


had 
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had ſo far recovered as to enquire of his companion 


the hour of the day. 


Silence once broken, a converſation enſued, in the 
courſe of which the gloom, which at firſt hung 
round our travellers, gradually diminiſhed, and, by 
the time they arrived at the end of the firſt ſtage, 
they were perfectly capable of giving their orders 
with ſpirit, and of purſuing their journey with ala- 
crity, | St. 


— ———— 
CHAPTER Vi. 
In which atonement is made for the length of the laſt. 


EADER, if thou has ever been upon the turf, 

and has travelled from London to Newmarket, 

and from Newmarket to London, thou mayeſt have 
obſerved, indeed it could hardly eſcape thine obſer- 
vation, that the mile-ſtones appear to be placed at 
much wider diſtances in the outward than in the 
homeward journey; and the reaſon is as obvious as 
the obſervation ; thou haſt travelled ro Newmarket 
big with expeQation, and eager to praſp the gol- 
den prizes which were to be won, unqueſtionably 
won, by Firetail, Blacklegs, and. Potatonozw00, But 
the race is not always to the ſwiſt ; honeſt art and 
noble jockeyſhip have interpoſed ; Firetail has been 
diftanced, Blacklegs fallen lame, and Potatoooooeo 
run the wrong ſide of the poſt: then comes a rec- 
koning, a dreadful reckoning ;' empty pocket-books, 
— accounts, —exhauſted credit, - bets to be 
be paid the moment of arrival in town. — What, 


at Hockrill already ! damn this fellow, he'll kill my 


horſes! why the mile- ſtones move to meet us! 
| C5 And 
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And, are not theſe the common ſymptoms which 
mark the progreſs of human life ? do we not look 
forward from infancy to youth, and from youth to 
manhood, with fond and flattering expectation of 


- ſome hitherto-unattained pleaſure ? do not the lin- 


gering moments ſeem arreſted in their progreſs, and 
e dull finger of Time too ſlowly move from point to 
— till we have paſſed the ſummit on which our 
hopes were fixed, and begin to ſlide involuntarily into 
the vale of years? Alas! how different then our fen- 


ſations ! how rapidly fly the * the months, the 


years! Forty ! and fifty ! and fixty! and the num- 


bered days of man, how ſwiſtly do ye approach! 


how gladly ſhould we then command t%e ſun ti land 


fill in Gibeon, and the moon to be layed in the valley of 


Ajalon ! 
Critic, I am aware of thy ſtrictures, —** trite re- 

marks,”——** common-place obſervations,” 

cc , 5 
wretched gleanings from better books,” — 


cc 


«cc un- 


meaning traſh, introduced to eke out a chapter,” — 


the common trick of ſcribblers,”—** borrow, 
and borrow, and borrow !”—Hold, critic ! whilſt 
I tell thee a ſhort ſtory. | | 
Richard Savage, the ingenious, the diſſipated, the 
unfortunate, Richard Savage, put the manuſcript of 
one of his poems into the hands of ——, no matter 
whom, he may read and apply,—a critic, —After 
keeping it three wecks, the poet, whoſe occaſions 
grew preſſing, requeſted his friend to return it, 
with his opinion, which was delivered in the follow- 
ing words: * Very pretty, Savage, very pretty in- 
deed; but the ſerious part, thoſe lines about the 
— What is it? Upon the creation you mean?“ 
* Yes, about the creation; they are flat, Savage, 


rather flat, ſomething in the Old-Teſtament way; 


could not you get your friend Thomſon to daſh 
: | a few 
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a few lines for you there?“ Savage bowed, and 
applied, — Thomſon, whoſe candour was only 
equalled by his abilities, returned the manuſcript 
to Savage the next day, with the following ſhort 
note. | 


Dear Savage, 


HAVE read and admired the poem. The 
lines cavilled at by 
but, take my word, he never read more than the 
two firſt of them. I have tranſcribed the part ; 
ſhew it to him as mine, and he will be caught. 


Your's, 
J. THomsonN,” 


Savage followed his advice ; the critic took the 
bait, he read, and was in raptures. The poem 
was publiſhed ; the critic puffed it to the ſkies, but 
took care to point out Thomſon's lines to every 
human being. — At length the poets diſcovered the 
deceit, and the ereſt- fallen critic was under the ne- 
ceſſity of reſcuing his literary reputation at the ex- 
pence of a round conſeſſion, “ that the ſubject was 
dull, and he took it for granted the poetry muſt be 


inſi pid. Critie of the preſent hour, apply 


Too ſoon advanced the night for our impatient 


young traveller, yet was not the day-light prolong- 


ed a moment beyond the uſual time to light him on 


his way, nor was the motion of the wheels in the. 


ſmalleſt degree quickened to keep pace with the im- 


petuoſity of his imagination, but both ſun, . moon, 
and poſt-boys, purſued their uſual courſes, without 


any extraordinary occurrence to mark the progreſs 


of 


are the beſt in the piece; 
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of our hero, till his arrival at „where he 
mtended to dine on the day of his departure from 
the ſeat of his grandfather. | 

After giving the neceſſary orders for his repaſt, 
he propoſed to his companion to employ the half- 
hour, which would be required to prepare it, in 
viſiting the public walk, the church, and the town- 
hall, each of which had been mentioned to him as 
worthy his notice. As he approached the latter 
building, he obſerved the doors open, end a conſi- 
derable croud about the entrance; and, on enqui- 
ring the occaſion, was informed that a court was, at 
that time, held there, for the determination of 
queſtions ariſing on demands for ſmall ſums. As he 
had never been preſent at the proceedings in any 
court of juſtice, he determined to 1 of 
the preſent opportunity to hear ſome of thoſe petty 
trials, which, though not conducted with all the 
forms required in ſuperior tribunals, might ſerve 
to give him ſome idea of the manner in which juſ- 
tice is adminiſtered, For this purpoſe he mingled 
with a party of the ſuitors, and ſoon found himſelf 
placed in a commodious ſituation to ſee and hear 
what paſſed, an accommodation which he owed to 
the civility of the preſiding officer, who had marked 
his endeavours to get forward, and diſtinguiſhed 
him from thoſe whoſe buſy: countenances beſpoke 
their unſatisfied claims, and the wretches who, 
from lack of ability or inclination, were too tardy 
in complying with their demands, 

Several cauſes were heard, in which, to the great 
ſatisfaction of Mr. Francis, rapacity, on the one 
hand, had been properly checked, and ſupplicating 
poverty, on the other, protected and indulged, when 
the name of a defendant was announced, which ſeem- 


ed to take the attention of the whole audience, and 
* whoſe 
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whoſe appearance excited, in our young philanthro- 


piſt, ſenſations of the moſt oppoſite natures ; for, in 


almoſt the ſame moment, he was ſubject to the im- 
preſſions of grief and joy, of pity and the ſublimeſt 
ſatisfaction. 55 

Through a ſilent and reſpectſul croud advanced 
to the bar, ſupported on crutches, a youth of the 
moſt amiable and ſtriking, aſpect. He did not ap- 
pear to be more than twenty, thongh perhaps his 
emaciated frame and pallid countenance might have 
deprived him of two or three years manhood. His 
dreſs was a thread-bare ſcarlet frock, bruſhed to a 
degree of niceneſs, and a perfeQly-clean, but well - 
worn, white waiſtcoat and breeches: his hair which 
was of the lighteſt brown, was tied and pinned with 
the utmoſt neatneſs, which, being drefſed withour 
powder, added to the elegance of a face, every fea- 
ture of which was uncommonly dignified, expreſſive, 
and 3 He was attended by a clean, but 
meanly- dreſſed, perſon, of at leaſt fifty years old, in 
the lineaments of whoſe hard and war-battered face 
Might be diſcovered affection, concern, reſpect, and 

indignant ſolicitude. He walked by the fe of his 
crippled maſter, and carried for him his hat and his 
handkerchief. 

As he drew near the bar, the preſident and his 
fellows, from an involuntary-impulſe, roſe to receive 
him, and his graceful bow to the court was returned, 
not from every head only, but from every heart. 


In language which reflected honour on his humani- 


ty, the preſiding officer acquainted him, that he had 
been ſummoned before him to ſhew cauſe why he 
neglected to diſcharge a debt of forty ſhillings to a 
woman, who aſſerted that ſhe had ſupplied him with 
ſome neceſſaries in a long and dangerous fickneſs. 
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The unfortunate debtor, having liſtened to the 
charge with the moſt patient and artentive counte- 
nance, addreſſed himſelf to the prefident in the fol- 
lowing words. | | 

To deny the debt, demanded of me, would be 
to add injuſtice to injury; it is a debt honeſtly due, 
and requires of me more than retribution, --it requires 
. gratitude and ack nowledgement ; nor do I believe my 
creditor would have enforced payment, if ſhe had not 
been compelled to a meaſure, apparently ſevere, by 
the neceſſities of an infant family. Conſcious of 
ſuch obligation, what muſt be my feelings, con- 
ſtrained as I am, in this public manner, to avow my 
inability to diſcharge ſo trifling and ſo juſt a debt! 
My pay, as a ſubaltern officer, has been exhauſted 
in the cure of wounds, not ingloriouſly received; 
my friends too, my deareſt friends, have fallen, —— 

But I treſspaſs on your time ard intrude on your 
ſenſibility ;—in- one month I ſhall be intitled to ſuch 
a ſum as will enable me to be juſt, Would to God it 
may ever be in my power to be grateful.” _ 

A murmur of reſpectful pity ran through the 
whole aſſembly, the preſident himſelf was too much 
affected to reply, he could only bow his approbation 
of the propoſition ; when the plaintiff made her way 
to the bar, and informed the court and the defendant, 
that a relation of his, who had arrived in the town 
Whilſt the cauſe was hearing, had diſcharged her 
demand, and generouſly added a guinea for her for- 
bearance, and that he now waited for the captain 
at his lodgings, where he deſired to ſez him immedi- 
ately. | 
The confuſion of the mangled ſoldier, at the pub- 
lic expoſure'of his poverty, could only, be equalled 
by his aſtoniſhment at ſo ſtrange, ſo unexpected. 
an event, He knew that his father was deſcended 
| rom 
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from a family, noble and affluent; but he knew al- 
ſo, that he had been rejected by every branch of it on 
his marriage with a young lady, who wanted every 


requiſite to make the marriage-ſtate happy, except 


beauty, ſenſe, conſummate virtue, and the moſt 
amiable diſpoſition, qualifications which could by no 
means atone for a deficiency in the moſt eſſential ar- 
ticle : in plain Engliſh, it was a match of love; 
the lady, though honourably born and elegantly 
bred, did not poſſeſs a ſingle ſhilling, in conſidera- 
tion of which defect, it was held neceſſary to puniſh 
her in the perſon of, her huſband, from whom all 
the patronage of his powerful relations was imme- 
diately withdrawn ; and, twenty-four years after 
the marriage, his name ſtood on the army: liſt as 
eldeſt lieurenant in a regiment of foot on ſervice in 
America, where he was reported to have fallen, but 
whether only wounded or actually ſlain, his ſon, 
who had ſerved in a different quarter, had not been 
able to diſcover, and his family had not thought it 

worth while to enquire. | | 
It was not, therefore, probable that his noble re- 
lations, to whom he had applied by letter immedi- 
ately after his return to England without obtaining 
the leaſt notice, ſhould, after ten months total neg- 
lect, take the pains to enquire into his ſituation ; 
nor, if any accident ſhould have recalled him tg 
their remembrance, was it likely that either of them 
would condeſcend to pay him a viſit, for the purpoſe 
of reſcuing him from diſtreſs.— The corps in which 
he had ſerved, any officer of which, he was well 
aſſured, would have travelled five hundred miles, 
and have parted with the laſt guinea, to aſſiſt him, 
{till remained on the other fide of the Atlantic; 
and, if any one of them had been in Great-Britain, 
It 
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it would have been almoſt impoſſible for him to 
diſcover the place of his reſidence. —Befides, it was 
a relation who expected him at his lodgings, and to 
whom he had deen already ſo greatly indebted.— 
His only ſiſter had accompanied his father to Ame- 
rica, and, ſhould ſhe have ſurvived him; he had 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe ſhe could be in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as would admit of her undertaking a 
journey to him, much leſs of being able to admi- 
nifter to his neceſſities. 

Every ſuggeſtion which his mind preſented to 
him, as he hobbled to his lodging, ſeemed to be 
equally ill- founded; nor were his difficulties at all 
leſſened on his arrival there, for, inſtead of his be- 
nevolent relation, he found only the ſollowing note, 
which had been left, about ten minues before, by a 
waiter from the principal inn in the town. 

Dear Sir, 

* I RELY on your goodneſs to excuſe the li- 
| berty I have taken in claiming a relationſhip to you; 
nor is the pretence wholly groundleſs, for I am 
convinced we have kindred ſouls, I could not pre- 
ſume to intreat your becoming my debtor for the 

incloſed trifle, if I was not abſolutely certain thar it 
is impoſſible for you to diſcover your creditor till he 
demands re-payment, which ſhall be the moment 
you are perfectly recovered, and in poſſeſſion of a 
fortune equal ro your merit.” 


CHAPTER. 
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HAP PDR VI: © 
The journey completed with a fingle adventure. 


« FERRY,” ſays the philanthropiſt, as the 
Chaiſe aſcended a hill, about ſix miles from 
the houſe where the dinner had been ordered, 
I] never was ſo oppreſſed with hunger in my life 
as at this moment; how far do you apprehend it is 
to the end of this ſtage ?”—** About fix miles,” 
replied jerry ; but, as your appetite is fo ſharp, 
pray, fir, why did you leave that excellent dinner 
uutouched at - , for which you will perceive, 
5 this bill, I have paid no leſs than ſe ven ſhil- 
lines $f | 
Nov, the truth was, that when Mr. Francis bad 
returned to his inn from the court of juſtice, his 
attention was ſo fully employed in other matters, 
and his mental faculties were ſo completely feaſted, 
that he did not perceive the leaſt occaſinn for cor- 
poreal food, nor did the dinner he had ordered 
once occur to his recollection; but, having directed 
the chaiſe to be got ready, while he was engaged 
in a manner which the reader's imagination will 
readily ſuggeſt to him, he threw himſelf into it, 
and had proceeded thus far on his journey, when 
he was awakened from a moſt delightful reverie by 
a call, which, however inferior, he was obliged to 
admit as a call of nature, that demanded, and muſt 
receive, ſatisfaction. 3a 
do now recollect, Jerry,“ ſays Mr. Francis, 
* that a dinner was ordered at — ; bur, 
honeſt Jerry, the buſineſs we had to tranſaQ there 
was of ſuch a nature as to ſatisfy my appetite with- 
| out 
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out eating; J had never leſs ſtomach to a dinner in 
my life, Jerry, than at 5 

* Many men, many minds,” replied Jeremiah ; 
el think I never ate ſo heartily as the day I jumped 

into our river, and ſaved Ned Coker, the black- 
ſmith*s boy, from drowning ; but one man's meat is 
another's priſon,” . 

* And, your appetite, Jerry,” ſays Mr. Francis, 
and my want of it, proceeded from exactly the 
ſame cauſes ;—the ſatisfaction you felt, at the 
ſucceſsful exertion of your humanity, gave a keen 
edge to your's, and fimilar ſenſations blunted mine; 
and ſo much, Jerry, in juſtification of your pro- 
m_— 

Reader, if thy curioſity is not as keen to learn 
the exact amount of the contents of the note re- 
ceived by the wounded ſubaltern, as Mr, Fairborn's 
appetite to his dinner, I ſhall be grievouſly diſap- 
pointed ; and, as I do by no means chooſe to at- 
tribute thy nanchalance to any defect in my manner 
of telling the ſtory, I give thee notice, that | ſet 
thee down as a ſtupid, unfeeling, mortal ; and I do 
intreat thee to lay aſide my book, and reſign the 
taſk of reading through theſe volumes, in purſuit 
of information on this ſubject, to thoſe who poſſeſs 
virtue and activity of mind enough to be intereſted 
in the diſcovery ; and, to ſuch, I promiſe ample 
gratification. 

And, if thou haſt not penetration enough to 
ſound the depth of Mr. Francis's cogitations, 
during the firſt fix miles of the ſtage he is now 
travelling, or lackeſt urbanity to rejoice at his re- 
joicings, thou art intitled to pity for the weakneſs 
of thine underſtanding, or to contempt for the 
hardneſs of thine hearr. 2 
After 
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After a plentiful dinner at F „ our travellers 
were proceeding rapidly to the laſt ſtage of their 
journey, when their progreſs was ſtopped by an 
accident, which, however unpleaſant, is bv no 
means uncommon to thoſe who content themiſelves 
with the vehicular accommodations which are pro- 


| vided at the inns on the road, with the conſtruction 


or good order of which, paſſengers, who are aware 
they have only temporary inte1eits, are not very apt 
to concern themſelves, 

About three miles ſhort of Kirgton inn, one of 
the hind wheels of the chaiſe ſuddenly gave way ; 
and, though the failure was dilcovered by the 
driver timely enough to prevent any injury to thoſe 
who occupied the carriage, yet all farther uſe of it 
was ſuſpended till another wheel could be procured; 
and, for that purpoſe, the poſtillion rode forward 
to the inn, and, the evening being fair though 
rather dark, Mr. Francis choſe. to walk on, and 
hw the care of the carriage and trunk: to Jere- 
miah. 

When he had proceeded a little more than a mile 
from the place where he had been obliged to leave 
the chaiſe, a difficulty occurred, of which he was 
not aware when he left his companion ; he was 
totally unacquainted with the road, and, at this 


place, it divided in ſuch a manner, as to make it 


1npoſſible for him to determine whether the right- 
hand way or the left was molt likely to conduct im 
to the place of his deſtination. 

In this dilemma, he thought it prudent to wait 
the return of the poſt-boy, which, he apprehended, 
would not be very diſtant; and, in purſuance of this 
reſolution, he ſeated himſelf at the foot of a ſtile, 
which led to a path from the road acroſs ſome fields, 
and, as the day was too far ſpent to admit of his 

yy looking 
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looking round him, he amuſed himſelf with recall- 
ing to his remembrance the laſt a& of benevolence 
which he had happily been enabled to perform, 
and in figuring to himſelf the various conjeQures 
and ideas of the perſon who had been benefited 
by it. | 
But he had enjoyed theſe pleaſing reflexions only 
a few minutes, before he was alarmed by the ſound 
of blows, which ſeemed to paſs with great violence 
in the field behind him, and were accompanied with 
repeated cries for mercy and aſſiſtance, uttered bv 
a voice which ſeemed to be weak and faint, as if 
on the point of being exhauſted from ſtruggling or 
violence, . 
The moſt diſtant intimation of diſtreſs was, 
in any caſe, ſufficient to call our hero into action: 
on the preſent occaſion he heſitated not a moment, 
but, plucking a ſtake from the hedge, flew along 
the path, and, in a yery few moments, diſcovered 
the fubject of the alarm. 5 
Almoſt under the oppoſite hedge of the field he 
found a ſingle man, without any other weapon than 
a pitch-fork, defending himſelf againſt the attacks 


of two' ſtout fellows, one of whom was provided 


with a piſtol, which, however, he did not attempt 
to fire, and the other had only a large walking- 
ſtick ; and, with theſe arms, they preſſed hard on 


the fingle man, who, at the arrival of Mr. Francis, 


ſeemed to have been ſo roughly handled, that he 
was ready to give up the conteſt. | 
But, re- inſorced by a freſh and powerful par- 
tiſan, who inſtantly ranged himſelf on the weak 
fide, he renewed the fight with reſtored vigour, 
and the aſſailants were, in two minutes, compelled 
to quit the field, and betake themſelves to flight, 
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aſter receiving undoubted proofs of our young tra- 
veller's ſtrength and ſpirit. 

No ſooner had the enemies turned their backs, 
than the reſcued victim of their violence, in terms 
of vulgar gratitude, returned his thanks to his new 
aſſociate for his timely aſſiſtance, which, he ſaid, 
had prevented his being robbed, and probably mur- 
dered, by a couple of deſperate ruffians, who had 
attacked him in his way from the next market- town 
to a neighbouring Aug. where he was going to 
paſs a few days with a friend. 1 
Our hero had previouſly mentioned his being 
fortunately delayed on the road by the accident 
already recounted, ſo that, after he had received 
the acknowledgements of his newly- acquired friend, 
he left him to purſue his walk, and haſtened ts re- 
gain the ſpot he had quitted by the high-way, 
where the chaiſe arrived ſoon after he reached it; 
and we ſhall leave him to pick up his baggage 
and companion, and proceed on his journey, 
whilſt we return to enquire after the fy inns 
aſſailants. IND 

Now, though theſe gentlemen had thought it 
neceſſary to retreat, yer, like many other ſkilful 

enerals on like occaſions, they no ſooner found 
themſelves out of the reach of immediate danger, 
than they rallied their ſcattered ſpirits, and held a 
council of war, the reſult of which was, a determi- 
nation to keep behind the hedge, watch the motions 
of the enemy, and act accordingly. 8 

But, as our readers may po bly have entertained 
ſuſpicions unfavorable to the moral characters of 
the laſt- mentioned pair of friends, it is our duty, 
as a faithful hiſtorian, to ſet them right in this 
particular, and to aſſure them, that, according to 
the beſt evidence we have been able to procure, 

— they 
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they were a couple of as innocent, honeſt, and 
worthy, farmers, as any in the county of Ox- 
ford, | 
And, in compliance with the ſacred impulſes of 
truth, which will not permit us to degrade the dig- 
nity of our character with that ſpecies of modern 
wit with which the dramatic productions of the 
reſent day are, to the excluſion of all thoſe 
f rightly ſallies, which, in the ſcenes of Congreve, 
ycherly, and 4 N were wont to ſet the 
alleries, aye, and the pit and boxes too, in a roar, 
| ; A abundantly ſupplied, and which conſiſts in miſ- 
taking a gentleman for an inn-keeper, a lawyer for 
a fidler, a phyſician for a Merry-Andrew, and a 
ſermon for an act of parliament ; we hold ourſelves 
bound to acquaint our readers, in this place, with 
certain circumſtances, which, though in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things they would be diſcloſed 
hereafter, we cannot conceal a moment longer, 
| left we ſhould be ſuſpected of an attempt at &qui- 
vogue. 0 | 
"The truth then compels us to declare, that the 
two honeſt farmers, who were found by our hero 
engaged with the perſon to-whom he gave his pro- 
— > had been making merry at a harveſt-feaſt 
in a neighbouring village, and were quietly return- 
ing home, when they were attacked in the field 
above-deſcribed by a fingle footpad, who had, the 
preceding morning, been diſcharged at a general 
jail-delivery at Oxford, where he had been tried for 
a capital offence, and had been acquitted from a 
failure of evidence, occaſioned by the death of a 
principal witneſs ; and, the odds of numbers, to- 
gether with an additional portion of ſpirit, imbibed 
at the before-mentioned entertainment, having in- 


ſpired the affailed with the reſolution ro defend 
| | their 
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their perſons and properties from the invader, a 
ſcuffle enſued, in which the piſtol was wreſted from 
the robber, who, in return, ſeized the pitch-fork, 
with which he was armed when our hero arrived at 


the ſcene of action; and this exchange of weapons, 


together with the diſparity of ſtrength, unfortu- 
nately led the philanthropiſt into a mittake of ſo 
extraordinary a nature, as to be productive of con- 
ſequences equally dangerous and diſagreeable to 
him. f 18 

We have now placed the characters of the far- 
mers out of the reach of ſuſpicion, and accounted 
tor their taking a poſt of obſervation ; and the 
ſequel will ſerve to eſtabliſh a doctrine which has 
not yet been univerſally aſſented to, vis. that a man 
may be born a general as well a as poet. 
For, no ſooner had they diſcovered, from their 
lurking-place, the ſeparation of their enemies, one 
of whom, the actual robber, took the path which 
led to their habitations, than they determined to 
purſue him, and once more attempt a conqueſt 
which had been ſnatched from their hands in the 
moment of victory; and, in purſuance of this re- 
ſolution, they ſoon overtook him, and, after a ſhort 
ſtruggle, ſecured him, and conducted him in tri- 
umph to a neighbouring juſtice of the peace, where 
he underwent a ſtrict examination; and having 
with much apparent contrition, acknowledged 
this his firſt attempt, he entreated to be admitted 
evidence for the crown againſt his accomplice, 
who, he aſſerted, had, by the moſt artful inſinua- 
tions, prevailed on him to engage in ſo wicked and 
perilous an undertaking ; and, being himſelf, 
though young in years, an old and practiſed of- 


fender, had cunningly perſuaded him to attack the 
farmers alone, and only came to his aſſiſtance when 


he 
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he ſaw he was likely to be overpowered, left, being 
appreheaded, he ſhould be tempted to make that 
face, which, on the preſent occaſion, was not 
thay effect of regard to his own ſafety, but to public 
uſtice. | 
a To this plauſible tale the captivated thief added 
aſſurances, that his accomplice might be eaſily 
overtaken and apprehended, as he was to ſſeep that 
night at Kingſton inn, and proceed the next morn- 
ing to Oxford, where he had promiſed to re- join 
him; though ſuch a meaſure was very diſtant from 
his intention, he having een a ſeparation, 
under pretence of avoiding ſuſpicion, but in truth 
to make hit eſcape from ſo dangerous a compa- 
nion.“ 587 egy ood 705 51 
In conſequence of this confeſſion, the culprit in 
cuſtody was directed to be conveyed to the county- 
jail, and a warrant was iſſued for the apprehenfion 
of the ſuppoſed author and partner of his guilt ; 
and the execution of it was committed to certain 
myrmidons, commonly in attendance on thoſe oc- 
caſions, and who, with views perfectly diſintereſted, 
excepting only in the expectation of conviction- 
money, are ſo extremely unwilling that a highway- 
man or houſe-breaker ſhould eſcape — — 
that they are not only ready to lend their perſonal 
aſſiſtance in the caption, but are equally liberal of 
their evidence towards the conviction of ſuch de- 
linquents. | | 

_ Meantime, Mr Francis Fairborn having return- 
ed in the chaiſe to the ſpot where he had left his 
baggage and faithful companion, with whom he 
very _ after it was dark reached the end of the 


ſtage, and having ordered his ſupper and made 
- Chaice of his bed, he entertained honeſt; Jerry. with 
| an account of his adventure, and received with 
| 3 | | „ pleaduee 
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pleaſure the congratulations of the worthy ſympa- 
thizing veteran, on his ſpirit and ſucceſs, 

The ſupper was juſt ſerved, when an extraordi- 
nary buſtle 1n the inn-yard induced our traveller to 
poſtpone his meal to his curioſity, whilſt he enquir- 
ed into the occaſion of this ſudden diſturbance ; 
and, for this purpoſe he quitted his room, and per- 
ceiving ſeveral men on horſeback in the gate-way, 
and the whole family of the inn, together with 
many of the gueſts, aſſembled round them, liſtening 
to ſome tale which two or three of the horſemen 
were earneſtly relating at the ſame time, he ad- 
vanced and mingled with the croud, and, to his 
utter aſtoniſhment, diſcovered two of the orators to 
be the very perſons with whom he had contended 
about two hours before, and from whom he had 
reſcued the man who had been ſo unequally engag- 
ed with them. 6&4 

Nor was the recollection of the farmers leſs 
faithful; for, the moment Mr. Francis made his 
appearance, they quitted their horſes, and each of 
them ſeizing an arm of the confounded: youth, 
they rudely dragged him towards their companions, 
to whoſe charge they committed him as the footpad 
of whom they had been in purſuit, 

Ihe exultations of the ſucceſsful parties, the ex- 
clamations of the by-ſtanders, together with loud 
and mingled expreſſions of pity and deteſtation, 


produced ſo univerſal an uproar, as to awaken 


Jeremiah from a reverie, in which he was contem- 
plating, with wonderſu] ſatisfaCtion, on the di ſpoſi- 
tion and merit of his charge; and, as bis philoſophy 
was of the practical kind, and he was by no means 
convinced that virtue was merely ſpeculative, and 
might arrive at the conſummation of excellence 
-withour being called into 1 an opinion which, 
214231 Sn; | he 
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he ſhrewdly conceived, was founded rather on con 
venience than conviction, he haſtened towards the 
ſcene of confuſion, which he reached at the moment 
that the miniſters of the law were treating the dar- 
ling of his patron, and the delight of his own ſoul, 
as 2 villain, a felon, and a thief. 
Now, though Jerry, as we have already obſerved, 


was one of the moſt inoffenſive of God's creatures, 


and reſembled, in this his pacific diſpoſition, that 
animal, whoſe gentleneſs has rendered it the inva- 
riable ſubject of ſacred and profane alluſion, yet he 


alſo partook of the character of another animal, 
which, though not celebrated for meekneſs, hath 


been diftinguiſhed, in praiſe, from other beaſts of 
the foreſt, for dignity of deportment in overlooking 


petty offences, and nobleneſs of ſpirit in reſenting 


and revenging deſigned and malicious affronts. 

The truth is, that Jerry Twiſter was a lamb in 
temper, but a lion in reſolution ; and, being wholly 
unable to comprehend the occafion of the indignity 
to which his beloved Mr. Francis was expoſed, he 
darted through the croud with aſtoniſhing velocity, 
and, at two blows, reſcued him from'the ruffia n- 
hands of the dealers in death, | | 

To their aſſiſtance the farmers entered the liſts, 
and Mr. Fairborn and his co-adjutor were on the 
point of being worſted, when they were, in their 
turn, reinforced by the poſtillion, who had con- 
ducted the travellers to the inn, and an Iriſh ſoldier, 
who, at the very critical moment, arrived in the 
yard with a billet, and ſwore by Jaſus,” that 
four to three was two to one, and he always took 
part with the weakeſt fide.” * 15 2 812 


Now, though the poſtillion had a diſlocated hip, 


and the honeſt Iriſhman had returned from Gibraltar 


with one leg leſs than he. carried out, ſo that for 
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ſome moments the victory ſeemed doubtful; yet, at 
length, our hero and his friends appearing to have 
a manifeſt advantage, he demanded a parley, which 
being readily granted, he defired to be informed 
why the afſault had been made on him, and why 
* had been ſubjected to ſuch coarſe and diſgraceful 
uſage. 

The warrant was now produced, and the nature 
of the information on which it had been granted was 
explained to him by the bearer of it; and now the 
philanthropiſt began to diſcover his real ſituation, 
and to comprehend, in ſome meaſure, the miſtakes 
and miſapprehenſions which had miſled him, and 
miſguided the other parties. 

He therefore ſignified his readineſs to appear im- 
mediately before a magiſtrate ; and, having po- 
vided by expreſs ſlipulation againſt perſonal violence, 
he accompanied his accuſers to a juſtice of peace, 
who reſided within half a mile of the inn, attended 
by Jerry and the poſtillicn, as witneſſes on his be- 
Half, and by all thoſe who had been ſpectators of 
the combar, every individual of whom ſeemcd deep- 
ly intereſted in the event of ſuch an extraordinary 
A 455 © ie 52 
This magiſtrate poſſeſſed certain qualifications, 
which, however eſſential they may be to the due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, do not always fall to the 
ſhare of the qu:rum; he had good ſenſe, a compe- 
tent knowledge of the laws, and a conſiderable 
portion of . ſo that the inveſtigation of ſo 

perplexed a buſineſs could hardly have been ſub- 
mitted to a more competent judge; yet, aſter he 
had read the-warrant, and taken the depoſitions of 
the accuſers, and the totally-contradiQory evidence 
of Jeremiah and the poſtillion, he found | himſelf ſo 
extremely embarraſſed, that he was wholly at a 

: | Eo loſs 
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loſs how to proceed: the defence of the priſoner, 


it is true, was clear, and apparently artleſs; but 


this was counterbalanced by the poſitive informa- 
tion of the accomplice, a copy of which had been 
forwarded with the warrant, and was produced to 
him with that inſtrument. 

A cauſe in which the evidence on each fide, 
though in all reſpects contradictory, carried with it 


ſuch equal weight and credibility, was, perhaps, 


hardly ever brought before any court of judicature : 
on one hand, the farmers, who were the accuſers, 
were men of reſpeQable characters and unimpeach- 
ed veracity, and their charge was ſupported by the 


- confeſſion and teſtimony of the accomplice in the in- 


tended robbery, and corroborated by the priſoner's 

admitting the fact of his engaging in the aſkſtanee of . 
the foot-pad : on the other, the appearance and 

manners of the ſuppoſed delinquent, his rank in life 
and connexions, which were proved by many papers 
in his poſſeſſion, as well as by his baggage and his 
mode of travelling; the teſtimony of Jeremy Twiſ- 


ter, that he had never been out of his ſight from the, 


time he left his grandfather's houſe till within one 
hour of that fixed on by the accuſers, and the con- 
firmation of rhe poſtillion, who had driven him the 
laſt ſtage, and who accounted for his ſeparation 
from his companion by relating the accident which 


had happened to the chaiſe ; the whole preſenting 


ſo complicated a ſcene of difficulty and confuſion as 
to baffle every effort of the worthy magiſtrate to 


form ſuch a judgment as might enable him to guard 


the accuſed from oppreſſion, if he was innocent, or 
to conſign him to puniſhment, if he was gurity., - 

In this ſtate of perplexity, he deſired to retire for 
a few minutes, that he might weigh the matters be- 
Fore him with more undiſturbed attention 167 6 
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ter, at the diſtance of ſame miles from the 
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be beſtowed on them in a publie room; but his de 
liberations were ſoon ſuſpended by the arrival of 
another ſet of ſuitors, who had conducted to his 
houſe the miſcreant, on whoſe account Mr. Fair- 
born had been deprived of his liberty, and expoſed 
to inſult and diſhonour. | 
To account for this extraordinary 2 of the 
real and ſuppoſed offender, it is neceſſary for us to 
inform our readers, that, very ſoon after the depar- 
ture of thoſe who were charged with the convey- 
ance of the thief to Oxford jad, a gentleman arriy- - 
ed at the juſtice% who had iſſued the warrant for his 
commitment, and exhibited a new complaint againſt 
him, under ſuch a deſcription of his perſon as it 
was impoſſible to miſtake, of a robbery which he 
had actually perpetrated, in the morning of the ſame 
day, on the gentleman himiſelf, his lady, and dag. 
T 
where he had been apprebended, in the 0 
ſion of which he was unaccompanied by any accom- 
lice, and had behaved with ſuch inſolence and 
rutality as to provoke the injured parties to a pur- 
ſuit, in the courſe of which they became acquainted 
with his apprehenſion, and traced him to the houſe. 


oſ the juſtice, by whom he had been juſt before for- 
'warded to priſon, and by whoſe advice the new 


complainant purſued the road towards Oxford, and 
overtook the robber and his guard about twa miles. 
ſhort of Kingſton inn; theſe gentlemen, whoſe. 
equipage conſiſted of a farmer's cart, having pro- 
ceeded leſs expeditiouſly than the purſuers of Mr. 
Fairborn, who were mounted on horſeback, and 
inſpired by the moſt powerful of all motives to loſe 
no time in the performance of their journey. 

The robber was no ſooner conducted into the 


juſtice-room, than he eſpied our hero in a ſituation 
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from which he now found he could himſelf derive 
no advantage, as the preſent charge againſt him was 
direct and complete; and, as he was perſectly ac- 


| et in the art, or myſtery, which he had 


for ſeveral years profeſſed, and had been accuſtomed 
to all the dee gh ſhifts, and evaſions, uſually 
praQtiſed by adepts in this ſcience of defence ; he 
inſtantly conceived, that he might derive ſome fa- 
vour from aſſuming an appearance of ingenuous con- 
cern for the villainy of his conduct towards our hero, 
whoſe liberation and honourable acquittal, by his 
means, would, he ſuppoſed, inſpire him with ſuch 
leaſure as would not only ſtifle every mark of re- 
entment, but induce him to become his advocate, 
and afford him ſome protection from this newly- 


| threatening ſtorm. 


Thus perſuaded, he defired to approach Mr. 
Fairborn, before whom he threw himſelf on his 
knees, and made a full and ample confeſſion of the 
truth, confirming, in every particular, the account 


2 by the youth himſelf in his defence, and be- 


eeching his forgiveneſs in terms of the moſt abject 
and ſupplicating humiliation. 8 
The ſoene was immediately changed; the accu- 
ſers of our hero, convinced that his interference 
was occaſioned by motives of the moſt generous hu- 
manity, deſired that the warrant againſt him might 
be withdrawn, and that he might be immediately 
diſcharged ; a requeſt with which the worthy ma- 


giſtrate complied, to his own great ſatisfaction and 


that of the whole company, who. expreſſed their 


joy in loud acclamations, and invoked the choiĩceſt 


bleſſings for him, whom ſome of them had, but a 
very feẽ moments before, loaded with imprecations; 


for, ſo depraved is the mind of man, that it is too 
oſten ready to receive ill impreſſions, though con- 
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veyed through the medium of the groſſeſt improba- 


bility, whilſt innocence and worth require the full 
force of conviction to ſupport and eſtabliſh their 
claims. 1 

By the time this buſineſs was difpatched, and the 
robber once more recommitted to the care of thoſe 
who were to convey him to his former, and pro- 
bably his laſt, habitation, the evening was ſo far 
advanced, that Mr, Fairborn thought it prudent ro 
accept the magiltrate's preſſing invitation to partake 
of his ſupper, during which he received the congra- 
tulations of the lady and daughters of that gentle- 
man on the developement, ſo much to his honour, of 
this intricate and confuſed affair; and, at his de- 
parture, the good juſtice not only beſtowed en him 
the moſt ſriendly wiſhes for his welfare, but, as a 
farther proof of his regard, offered him ſuch advice 
for the regulation of his conduct, on future exigen- 
cies, as made a deep impreſſion on the ſenſible and. 
grateſul heart of our hero, and inſpired reſolutions 
of prudence and cireumſpection: how tenaciouſly 
theſe reſolutions were adhered to will be ſcen here- 
aſter, 

At the return of Mr, Francis to Kingſton inn, he 
ordered horſes to be ready by ſeven the next morn- - 
ing, and retired to reft with a mind ſomewhat more 
than uſually agitated, by the conſideration of the 
inconveniencies which he had incurred in the in- 
dulgence of the nobleſt paſſion of the mind, and by 
mortifying reflexions on the villainy, baſeneſs, and 
ingratitude, of the wretch, for whom he had ha- 
zarded his life and endangered his reputation. 

His ſpirit thus perturbed, ſleep forſook him at an 
earlier hour than uſual ; and, having awakened the 
faithful companion of his journey, he directed him 
to enquire for his warm and diſintereſted friends, the 
pollillion and the mutilated ſoldier, both of whom 
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he meant to reward for the ſervices they had render- 
ed him: the former was found, and taſted of our 
here's munificence ; but, to his great mortification, 
he was informed that the latter had quitted the inn 
at the earlieſt dawn, and muſt, by the time of his 
enquiry, be ſeveral miles on his way to Cheſter. 

Nothing material occurred on his journey to Ox- 
ford, where he arrived early in the — ; and, 
having preſented letters, with which he was ſurniſh- 
ed, to ſeveral perſons of eminence reſident in that 
univerſity, he Was admitted a gentleman-commoner 
of Queen's college, and, being provided. with an 
excellent tutor, he entered upon his ſtudies with 
that alacrity and earneſtneſs which marked all his 
purſuits ; and his relations had ſoon the ſatisſaction 
to receive the moſt pleaſing accounts both of his re- 
gularity of life and progreſs in learning. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A long journey, a long chapter, and another adventure, 
more melancholy, and leſs diſaſtrous, than that re- 
counted in the laſt, 


J URING fix months reſidence at Oxford, 
no particular event happened to interrupt the 
uniformity of a college-life ; and, if our hero did 
not paſs all his time exactly in the way uſual with 
gentlemen” commoners, his deviation was not ſo re- 
markable as to render him ridiculous,” even among , 
that reſpectable body; for, though he determined 
to perform his exerciſes, and avoid violent exceiles, 
yet he readily engaged in all reaſonable parties of 
pleaſure, and promoted every plan of rational en- 
tertainment; ſo that he paſſed among his compeers 
as a cheerful, good-humoured, youth, ſomewhat 
too baſhful and unenterpriſing, but bidding fair to 
daſh out when he was qualified by manhood and ex- 
perience. | ts 
And, different as was his preſent manner of life 
from every former ſcene, the eaſy, unruffled, .diſe 
poſition of Jeremiah foon accommodated itſelf to the 
change, and even brought him to ſubmit to certain 
alterations in his exterior appearance, Which he rea- 
dily adopted on the rl hint from his charge, that, 
in a place where there was ſo much juvenile ſpirit 
afloat, it might not be prudent to allow it ſingulari- 
ty to work upon; and, in conſequence of this hint, 
Jerry Twiſter ſoon exhibited a hat cocked- in the 
mode, and faſhionable ſhoes and buckles, and ex- 
changed his filk handkerchief for a muſlin cravat. 
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Nor was the interior man wholly uninfluenced by 
the air of an univerſity: Jeremiah, whoſe literary 
attainments had, till this his fiſtieth year, never, even 
In imagination, ſoared above reading, writing, and 
common arithmetic, now determined to adventure 
on clafſic ground; and, having engaged a Scotch 
ſtudent of Baliol to be his preceptor, he attacked 
the Accidence with wonderful aſſiduity, and, in lefs 
than two months, was ſurprized by our hero in the 
act of conſtruing Phzdrys to his tutor. | 

Nothing could equal Mr. Frarcis's aſtoniſhment 
at an undertaking which appeared to be of ſo extra- 
ordinary a nature, notwithſtanding the aſſertions of 
the Scotehman, that though Mat ſter Tweefter was 
a lettle advanced in years, he would make a bra ſcho- 
lar; but, as our hero had much too high an opi- 
nion of Jerry's heart to diſpute the qualifications of 
| his head, and too great a regard for him to inter- 
rupt his innocent purſuits, he would not even treat 
his project with contempt, but congratulated him 
on the ſpirit of his undertaking, and on his fair proſ- 

| pe of ſucceſs under a maſter of fuch aſſiduity and 
_ ability. . | 
From the moment of this diſcovery Mr. Francis 
not only made frequent enquiries after the advance- 
ment of this antiquated graduate, but attempted, at 
different times, to ſound the depth of his learning 
by queſtions ſuited to his probable progreſs, the 
anſwers to which evinced ſo conſiderable a degree of 
genius as well as induſtry, in the new votary to 
erudition, as to ſatisfy him, that a competent know- 
ledge of the learned languages might be acquired 
whhout a fourteen i to a dull, 
rule - ridden, pedant, and without thoſe methods of 
ioculcation in practice at moſt of the ſeminaries of 
learning, which, however pleaſant to the opera- 
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tor; ſerve in general only to expel from the ſufferer 
the power of applying the talents with which God 
hath bleſſed him, 

But the ſtudies of the principal and his ſecond 
were now interrupted by an event, which filled the 
heart of the former with the keeneſt anxiety, and 
awakened in the boſom of the latter ſenſations of 
dutiful, grateful, and affectionate, regret. 

As there was a daily intercourſe between the fa- | 
milies of Mr. Thompſon and Sir William Fairborn, 
the latter gentleman diſpenſed with his ſon's pay- 
ing his duty to him by Jetter oftener than once a 
month, but he had accuſtomed himſelf, during his 
reſidence at Oxford, to write to his grandfather 
once in every week. Mr. Thompſon's anſwers were 
diſpatched with equal regularity, and were recelv- 
ed with the moſt reſpectful pleaſure by the young 
ſtudent, and carefully preſerved as precious pledges 
of his ſecond parent's approbation of his conduct and 
continued affections. ; 

Three weeks had now elapſed without the arrival- 
of a line from Mr. Thompſon, though, on the part 
of our philanthropiſt; the correſpondence had been 
continued as uſual; and, as this extraordinary ſi- 
lence had given him inexpreſſible uneaſineſs, he had 
determined to apply to his father for an explanation 
of the occaſion, when he received a letter from his 
beloved grandfather, which, though it #ccounted 
for his not anſwering his three laſt letters, rendered 
— adopted child ſtill more diſturbed. and un- 

appy. EO: | 
or two or three years paſt Mr. Thompſon had 
been ſubject to a ſlight aſthmatic complaint, but, as 
he was too far advanced in years to expect unin- 
terrupted health, and the returns of the diſorder 
were neither very frequent nor extremely violent, it 
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was in a great meaſure diſregarded both by himſelf 
and thoſe friends, whoſe anxiety for his welfare 
would not have ſuffered them to overlook an indiſ- 
poſition in the ſmalleſt degree alarming. 

But a late attack had been ſo unuſually ſevere as 
to excite extreme apprehenſion in the mind of his ex- 
cellent daughter, her huſband, and every branch of 
the family ; and, in compliance with their urgent 


- Intreaties, Mr. Thompſon had cnoſented to conſult 


a phyſician, who, diſcovering ſome ſymptoms 
which threatened a pulmonary caſe, adviſed a jour- 


_ ney into Wales, and a regimen of goat's milk; a 


preſcription, we confeſs, diametrically oppoſite to 
the uſual courſe of practice, which, we are aware, 
directs, that the patient ſhall by no means be com- 
mitted to the vulgar and ſimple remedies of air, ex- 
erciſe, and diet, while a hope remains of removing 
his diſorder by the adminiſtration of drugs and the 
powers of art; and ſtrictly forbids a removal of more 
than three or four miles from his habitation, till it 
is morally certain that he cannot ſurvive the journey, 


in which emergency he is urged to undertake it, as 


it is a watter of indifference, to thoſe who are only 
intereſted in the prolongation of his /ife, whether 
Bath, Briſtol, Scotland, Wales, cr any ſtage in the 
way to either, ſerves for the place of. his interment : 
yet we truſt our phyſician will, in the preſent caſe, 
eſcape the cenſure of the faculty, when we inform 
them that he received ſo large a fee at this firſt con- 
ſultation, that he could not have expected another, 
had he detained him within his own reach till the 
laſt ſtage of his complaint. 

be intent of Mr. Thompſon's preſent letter to 


his grandſon was to inſorm him, that, in conſe- 


quence of this advice, he was preparing to proceed 


immediately to viſit an old acquaintance, who had 
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retired into Merionethſhire about the ſame time that 
he himſelf quitted the metropolis, at whoſe houſe 
he was ſure to find comfortable accommodation and 
a hearty welcome, and where he earneſtly defired 
our hero and his old friend Jerry to join him with all 
convenient expedition, as his health, though by no 


means in a dangerous, was in a ſomewhat precari- 


| ous, ſtate, and he was diſpoſed to indulge in every 
cordial which might contribute to its re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, . 

The requeſts of Mr. Thompſon had ever acted as 
commands on Mr. Francis Fairborn, and it had been 
his higheſt gratification to watch the earlieſt appea- 
rances of inclination in his venerable parent, and to 
anticipate his wiſhes with the moſt dutiful and affec- 
tionate aſſiduity ; and ſo ſucceſsful had been his 
endeavours in this way, that Mr. Thompſon has 
frequently declared to his friends his perfect aſſent 
to the doctrine of mental ſympathy, as the ſuggeſti- 
ons of his mind ee carried into exe- 
cution by his grandſon before they could reach his 
lips, | ER | 
' On the preſent occaſion he would have given in- 
ſtant directions for the commencement of his jour- 
ney, but his faculties were abſorbed in emotions of 
too tender a nature to admit of attention to ordinary 


concerns: his deareſt, his beſt, friend, the tender, 


fond, protector of his infancy, the guardian of his 
youth, the patron of his riper years, was in a fitu- 
ation of poſſible danger; the life of him, who had 
dedicated all the latter part of it to his happineſs 
and welfare, was, perhaps, at this moment, draw- 
ing to its period; the eye, that had been uſed to 
ſurvey him with ſuch rapturous expreſſion of plea- 
ſure, might now be grown dim; the hand, which 
bad fo often graſped him with affectionate ardour, 

| | | might 
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might row be cold and lifeleſs ; and the tongue, 
which had ſo conſtantly been laviſh in his praiſe, 
might, at this moment, and for ever, be mute !— 
It was not in human nature, in virtuous, undebauch- 
ed, human nature, to ſupport ſuch acute reflexions; 
the letter dropt from his hand, the vital functions 
pauſed for a moment, the vibration was ſuſpended, 
the pulſe ceaſed to beat, till the heaven-beſtowed 
criſis of ſorrow, the keart-relieving tear, burſting 
from the ſeat of woe, gave vent to paſſions, the ſup- 
preſſion of which threatened conſequences of the 
moſt fatal nature, | 

Nor was honeſt Jeremiah leſs agitated, though 
ſomewhat differently affected, at the communication 
of theſe melancholy tidings; equally ſuſceptible 
with, Mr. Francis, his. expreſſion of concern was 
inſtantly audible; he lamented, with uncommon 
volubility, the hardſhip of his fate, who ſeemed 
doomed to ſurvive his honoured, his reſpected, his 
beloved, friend, patron, and benefaftor; and, 
without waitirg for a declaration of Mr, Francis's 
intentions, he began to pack a portmanteau with 
ſuch impetuous violence as beſpoke the temper of 
bis mind. 5 | | 

But a ſecond peruſal of the letter reſtored: the 
hilanthropiſt and his companion to reaſon and con- 
deration: the contents being now diſcuſſed with 
more calmneſs and compoſure, they perceived thar 
no apprehenſions of danger were {vggeſted by the 
writer, but, on the contrary, he had guarded. his 
grandſon againſt giving way to ſuch ideas; and 
they derived conſolation and hope from reflecting, 
that a journey of ſuch length could not have been 
undertaken by a perſon in ſuch a ſtate as their af- 
feQionate fears had repreſented, _ : uh 
| | F:: ˙ : 
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Thus re-infpired, they prepared for their expe- 
dition with all poſſible diſpatch, Mr. Francis by 
communicating his grandfather's letter to his tutor 
and two or three of his more particular acquaintance, 
and Jerry Twiſter by getting together the neceſſaries 
for their journey, and ordering a poſt-chaiſe, that, 
about five in the afternoon, conveyed them from the 
college-gate, which they left amidſt the good wiſh- 
es and benedictions of the different claſſes who were 
aſſembled as ſpectators of their departure; for 
both Mr. Francis and his companion had friends of 
every rank, from the humble ſkink to the dignified 
and ſelf-· important doctor. | 


On the morning of the third day they reached 


that delightful and pictureſque part of Denbigh- 
ſhire, which has been ſo highly celebrated under the 
deſcription of the Vale of Cluydd, in the. very cen- 
ter of which they ſtopped to change horſes and take 
their breakfaſt ; and, as all travelling cares devolv- 
ed on Jeremiah, Mr. Francis, as ſoon as he had 
finiſhed his meal, took a ſhort walk, under the di- 
rection of his hoſt, to view one of the richeſt proſ- 
peas which imagination can conceive, the happy 
combination of woods, water, corn-fields, and 
meadows, diſpoſed in all the pomp and beauty 
which the artleſs arrangement of nature alone can 
exhibit, preſenting, at this ſeaſon, (for it was now 
the middle of Auguſt,) a ſcene ſo luxurious, that 
our hero would probably have ſpent much more 
time than he intended in the contemplation of it, 
if his guide had not received a ſummons to attend 
on ſome gueſts who had arrived at his houſe ſince 
he had left it, 


Mr. Francis had juſt entered the _—— and 
was proceeding to his chaiſe, which he ſaw wait- 
ing for him, when a female figure flew through an 
LSB HE open 
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open gallery, exclaiming, in the moſt heart - piercing 
tone of horror, My father! my father ! my father!” 
and, at one ſtep, came from the head of the ſtairs 
to the bottom, where ſhe was received, totally life- 
leſs, in the arms of our philanthropiſt, who had 
happily moved towards the ſtaircaſe ac the inſtant 
of her appearance in the gallery. | 
With the aſſiſtance of Jeremiah, Mr. Francis 
conveyed his inanimate burden into a room, and a 
ſurgeon was, at his deſire, inſtantly called, by whoſe - 
direction the lady was removed into a bed-chamber, 
and, as he ſeemed to be no ſtranger either to her 
perſon or the occaſion of her diſtreſs, he was re- 
ſed by onr hero to fayour him with a viſit, as 
oon as his patient's reſtoration to life, and the pro- 
per attention to her ſafety, would permit; and, in 
the mean time, Jeremiah was acquainted with Mr. 
Francis's intention to delay his journey till he had 
received the information which he impatiently exz- 


— 


pected. ao ot | 
In a very few minutes Mr. Francis had the ſatis- 
faction to learn that the lady, whom he had ſo hap- 
ily preſerved from extreme danger, and on whoſe 
behalf he had ſo humanely intereſted himſelf, was 
recovered from the fainting- fit, though there was 
reaſon to apprehend the agitation of her mind might 
cccaſion a relapſe ; and as, in that caſe, farther 
medical aſſiſtance might be neceſſary, the ſurgeon, 
from whom he received this intelligence, yielded to 
his intreaties that he would indulge him with his 
company, till he could venture to return to his houſe 
without hazarding his patient's ſafety. 
IThbe curioſity of aur hero was now gratified as far 
as the knowledge of his informer extended, whoſe 
acquaintance with the lady had. commenced only 
about four or five days before, in a manner 47) 
. ena 
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enabled him to explain fully the cauſe of her preſent 

diſtreſs, | 

He ſaid, that, in the middle of the preceding 
week, he had been deſired by a ſervant belonging 
to the inn to viſit a fick gentleman, who had arrived 
at the houſe the day before, and had been taken ſo 
extremely ill that he had been unable to purſue his 
Journey ; that he had accordingly attended the 
fick man, whom he found to be an officer, about 
fifty years of age, of the moſt engaging appearance 
and elegant manners; that his lis was occaſioned. 
by a gun-ſhot wound which had penetrated his 
lungs, which, having been ſuperficially healed du- 
ring his voyage from America, had, from. the moti- 
on of the carriage, aided by great apparent anxiety 
of mind, brought on internal complaints of the moſt 
dangerous nature ; that he had no ſervant, nor any 
other companion but a daughter, about ſeventeen, of 

. whoſe perſon and behaviour he ſpoke in terms of 
. rapture ; that he had earneſtly recommended cal- 
ling in a phyſician, and had been ſeconded by the 
urgent entreaties of the young lady, but the impor- 
tunity of both had been reſiſted by the patient, wha, 
was not without great difficulty prevailed on to per- 
mit a nurſe to be procured, and, that only in con- 
ſideration of the great fatigue of his amiable daugh- 
ter, who, notwithſtanding, had never quitted the 
room, taking the only repoſe in which ſhe would: 

Indulge herſelf in an armed-chair, and with the 
moſt dutiful, affectionate, and engaging, ſolicitude, 
watching over the life of a parent, whole exiſlence- 
| ſeemed dearer to her than her own, - 

That the unfortunate gentleman's diſorder had 
gradually gained ground, and that he had been haſ- 
tily called to him about an hour before, when he 
perceived evident ſymptoms of approaching diſſolu- 

| . cion ; 
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tion; that, in compliance with the repeated ſolici- 
tations of his amiable, and almoſt diſtracted, daugh- 


ter, he had retired to prepare a medicine, which, 


however, he knew would be uravailing ; and that, 
during his abſence, his patient had breathed his laſt, 
an event which, notwithſtanding it was expeQed, 
had excited fuch horror and grief in the fair orphan 
as had actually affected her ſenſes, and, but for the 
happy intervention of Mr. Francis, would, in all 
probability, have proved deſtructive to her life, 

To this melancholy tale the worthy ſurgeon ad- 
ded his apprehenſions, that the flender ſtate of the 


traveller's finances prevented the deceaſed gentleman 


from complying with the wiſhes of his daughter to 
ſeek the advice which he had recommended, and 
he lamented, with a ſigh of genuine compaſſion, 
that he could only contribute his profeſſional care 
and attention towards the relief of the ſurviving ſuf- 
ſerer, to which ſhe was moſt heartily welcome. 

Diſtreſs, in all its various forms, was ſacred to 
Mr. Francis Fairborn, but youth, beauty, and in- 
nocence, unbefriended, unproteted, and poſſibly 
unprovided for, had irreſiſtible claims on his phi- 
lanthropy. He thanked his medical companion, 
with the moſt grateful fervour, for the part he took 
in the afflictions of this child of forrow, and he in- 
treated his aſſiſtance in concerting ſome plan to alle- 
viate ſuch complicated wretehedneſs. 

After much conſultation on a ſubjeR fo difficult, 
it was agreed that the firſt ſtep towards conſolation 
would be to introduce to the unhappy lady, in her 
firſt moment of tolerable compoſure, a companion 
of her own ſex, who might, by degrees, prevail on 
her to pour out her ſorrows on her friendly boſom, 
which might lighten the load of her afflictions, and, 
at the ſame time, enable our hero and his coad- 
7 0 jutor 
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jutor to hit on ſome expedient for offering every ſpe · 
cies of aſſiſtance which might be needful, without 
creating freſh anguiſh by inflicting wounds on her 
delicacy. 5 | 
In the performance of this painſul, though neceſ- 
ſary, taſk, Mr. Lowther (the ſurgeon) offered to 
engage his wife, who, by an excellent underſtanding, 
tenderneſs of heart, and gentlenels of diſpoſition, 
which had been often, too often, diſciplined in the 


ſchool of adverſity, was peculiarly qualified for all 


the offices of humanity, 


To this lady our hero deſired to be immediately 


introduced; and, having accepted an invitation to 
dine with this worthy couple, he found the good 
doQor had by no means over-rated the merits of his 
valuable partner, who, in the obſcure ſituation 


an apothecary's wiſe, in a country village remotè 


from the metropolis, exhibited, in her perſon and 
manners, a pattern of neatneſs, diſcretion, and un- 
affected elegance, which would have done honour 


to the moſt polite circle, and whoſe every expreſſion 
beſpoke a heart replete with the richeſt ſentiments 
of | 


iberality, benevolence, and humanity. 


During the early part of the day Mr. Lowther's | 


viſits to his fair patient were repeated at very ſhort 
intermiſſions; her faintings returned ſeveral times, 
but each fit was leſs violent than the former, and, 
before the hour of tea, ſhe was ſo far reſtored to a 
ſtare of calmnefs as to yield to his ſolicitation, that 


his wife might be permitted to wait on her to take, 


any commands ſhe might with to have executed, 


and convey ſuch orders as the could not, in her pre- 

ſent circumſtances, communicate in perſon, | 
This was gaining a point of importance, and the 

pair of friends wide ged ſucceſs to their wiſhes from 


the length of Mrs, Lowtber's vifit, which laſted till 
eleven 
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ritable attention to a forlorn and miſerable 


of her melancholy and diſtreſsful ſituation, 
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eleven at night, when ſhe returned with her eyes 
ſwoln out of her head, and her mind ſo affected with 
pity, admiration, and regret, that it was with the ex- 
tremeſt difficulty ſhe could collect ſpirits to relate 
ung her intereſted auditors were '- impatient to 
ear. | 

As ſhe entered the room, ſhe ſaid, the poor ſoul 

was reclining her head againſt the back of an armed- 


chair, her face covered with a handkerchief, and 


her hands claſped. and extended in the moſt moving 
poſture of ſupplication. As ſhe advanced, the nurſe, 
who ſtood by the chair weeping, and holding a 
ſmelling-bottle in her hand, ſaid;  ©* the lady, ma- 
dam ;” on which ſhe threw off the handkerchief 
and attempted to riſe, but was prevented by Mrs, 
Lowther, who drew a chair and ſeated herſelf by 
her ſide : the lady then turned to her, and, in al- 
moſt inarticulate ſounds, thanked her for her cha- 
3 
the ſeemed as if ſhe would have added—orphan,— 
but the word was too emphatic of her immediate 
cauſe of ſorrow to be uttered, and ſhe again fell 
back in her chair and remained filent. Mrs Low- 


ther now addreſſed her in the moſt ſoothing ſtrain of 


tenderneſs ; ſhe joined in lamenting her affliction, 
and bewailed the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained with the 
moſt affectionate and maternal expreſſions of pity 
and kindneſs. Theſe aſſiduities produced the effect 
ſhe hoped ; the lovely mourner turned her eyes on 
her commiſerating viſitor, and extended her hand as 
a pledge that ſhe gratefully accepted her proffered 

friendihip ; a plentiful ſhower of tears reſtored to 
her the powers of ſpeech, and, from this momeut, 
the good matron continued to advance in her eſteem, 
and ſhe, at intervals, confided to her the particulars 


She 
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She ſaid, the parent, whoſe loſs ſhe had ſuch 
reaſon to deplore, was nearly allied to a family of 
the higheſt rank, but that he had diſobliged them 
by what the world called an improper, and the moſt 
candid muſt allow to be an imprudent, marriage, 
ſince his whole dependence was his merit and inter- 
eſt, and the only fortune which his wife brought 
him were beauty and virtue ; ſo that, his family 
declining to exert themſelves in his favour, and his 
own qualifications or thoſe of his lady being wholly 
inefficient to procure him friends or preferment, he 
had never obtained a higher rank than that of a cap- 
tain in the army, and that only in the laſt cam- 
paign. ä 

That her mother and herſelf had accompanied 
him to America about five years before, but that her 
mother had ſurvived the voyage only about three 
months: that her father, with a view to her parti- 
cular advantage, had ſoon after engaged in a ſe- 
cond marriage with a woman of reputed fortune, 
but had been grievouſly diſappointed in that reſpect 
as well as in the character and diſpoſition of his 
ſecond wife, the former of which he diſcovered, 
when 1t was too late, to have been ſomewhat worſe 
than doubtful, and the latter to be mot diabolical : 
—that the regiment, in which he had been promot- 
ed, having been ordered to be reduced, he had left 
the continent, with his daughter, without taking 
leave of his wife, having given proper directions 
that every ſhilling of her property. ſhould be reſtor- 
ed to her, though he had detected her in an attempt 
to betray his beloved child into the hands of a pro- 
ſligate officer of rank and fortune; and was retiring - 
into Wales, as well for the purpoſe of living fru- 
gally on his ſcanty income, as to elude, if poſſible, 
any endeavours of his wife to diſcover his retreat 
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and diſturb his quiet: — that her name was Mel- 
combe, and the earl of M. her great-uncle, though, 


as he had conſtantly refuſed to enter into any cor- 
reſpondence with his brother, ſhe had no reaſon to 


ſuppoſe he would afford her any protection; and 
that, by the late diſpenſation of Providence, the 
verily believed ſhe was left without a friend on 
earth, her only brother, who had alſo borne a com- 
miſſion in the army, having been ſlain at the attack 
of Charles- Town. 

During the recital of this affeQing narrative, the 
paſſions of our hero were wrought up to ſuch a 
pitch of energetic ſympathy, that he frequently in- 
terrupted the relater with exclamations of pity, grief, 
and deteſtation, as the different circumſtances ope- 
rated on his mind; and the concluſion of it had ſo 
nearly deprived him of his reaſon, that he ſtarted 
from his chair, and, with the extremeſt vehemence 
of voice and action, called God to witneſs, that ſhe 
neither was, or ſhould be, friendleſs, as he would 
ſupport her with the laſt ſhilling he could com- 
mand, and protect her, with the utmoſt exertion of 
— ſtrength and ability, to the lateſt moment of his 
1 | 

: : The worthy apothecary and his lady had, before 
this time, diſcovered the name, rank, and conditi- 
on, of Mr, Francis, partly from himſelf, and partly 


from Jeremiah, who, from the firſt interference of 


our hero, had been admitted.to the councils of him 
and his aſſociate, and had actually ſo far got 
the better of his taciturnity on the preſent occaſion, 
as to oſſer, without ſolicitation, his opinion, ** that 
their journey had better be delayed a day or two 
than the poor girl ſhould be left without a friend ; 
and if Maſter Francis had a mind to ſtand by her, 
as he always uſed to do by thoſe who were in diſ- 
| treſs, 
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treſs, why, as to the matter of money, he had a 
parcel there in the portmanteau, which Mr. Thom 
ſon had delivered to him the day he left Eaſtburn- 
Hall, as he ſuppoſed, for the purpoſe of its being 
applied to ſome good uſe or other; and he believed 
a better could hardly offer than the preſent, for be- 
like the young woman had need enough of it, as a 
a Aer captain could not be burdened with 
caſh,” | | | 

If Mr. and Mrs. Lowther had already conceived 
the higheſt opinion of their young viſitor, they were 
now no leſs prepoſſeſſed in favour of his travel- 
ling companion; and, being perfectly convinced 
that our hero poſſeſſed the power as well as the in- 
clination to afford effectual aſſiſtance to the lovely 
orphan, they expreſſed their higheſt approbation of 
his intentions, and only ſubmitted to him the neceſ- 
ſity of reſtraining the violent ſallies of his benevo- 
lence, leſt the earneſtneſs of his zeal ſhould prove 
ſubverſive of the end it was meant to promote, 

To this friendly caution Mr. Francis, the ebulli- 
tion of whoſe good will had by this time ſubſided. 
into calm determination, readily and cheerfully 
ſubſcribed ; and, after various modes of intro du- 
cing him to the lady had been ſuggeſted by each 
member of the council, it was concluded, though . 
not without much reluctance, on account of the ne- 
ceſſary deviation from truth, that Mr. Lowther, in 
the courſe of his morning vifit to his fair patient, 
ſhould acquaint her that the young gentleman, Who 
had happily been the inſtrument of preſerving her 
life on the preceding day, was a native of Dorſet- 
ſhire, the county where the Melcombe family 
refided, whoſe father had been well acquainted 
with her lately-deceaſed parent, and that he had 
often heard Captaia Melcombe mentioned by 55 

| | | wit 
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with expreſſions of the moſt friendly regard ; that 
he therefore preſumed, as the repreſentative of his 
father, Sir William Fairborn, to ſolicit the honour 
of being permitted to wait on ker, to tender thoſe 
ſervices which he would himſelf be happy to render 
her, as the daughter of his old friend, if he could 
be informed of her preſent diſtreſs, which muſt 
have incapacited her for worldly concerns, though 
even theſe required immediate attention, and hight 
probably occaſion ſuch a diſregard to her health and 
perſonal ſafety as might be productive of thoſe con- 
ſequences, which he n leave to remind her it 
was her duty to prevent, as it was his, and would 
be expected from him by his father, to offer his 
aſſiſtance towards the arrangement of her affairs, in 
the immediate exigency, and his proteCtion to her 
perſon, till application could be made to thoſe re- 
lations who had a natural right to a charge ſo pre- 
eious and important. 

This meſſage was faithfully delivered by Mr. 
Lowther ; and, as it was impoſlible to deny a re- 
queſt made in ſuch kind and reſpectful terms by 
the perſon to whom ſhe ſtood indebted for the pre- 
fervation of her liſe, and who had not only a claim 
on that account to her gratitude, but to her reſpect 
as the ſon of her beloved father's friend; and, as 
ſhe really felt herſelf in the ſituation which he had 
fo feelingly deſcribed, and ſtood in immediate need 
of advice and protection, ſhe deſired Mr, Lowther 
to aſſure the gentleman that ſhe was perfectly ſen- 
fible of his humane and generous offers, which ſhe 
would ſo far accept as to ſolicit his advice in the 
performance of a taſk to which ſhe was wholly un- 
equal, both from the preſent diſordered ſtate of her 
mind, and from inexperience ; and, for this pur- 

poſe, the was ready to receive the honour of I 
| | viſit 
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viſit as ſoon as he pleaſed, and ſhould unreſervedly 
confide to him, in the character which he had ſo 
benevolently aſſumed, the full particulars of her 
circumſtances and ſituation ; but the wiſhed, from 
motives of delicacy, that her ſympathizing friend, 
Mrs. Lowther, might accompany him on this occa- 
ſion, by whoſe 8 her communications would 
not be in the ſmalleſt degree reſtrained. 

Under this permiſſion our hero immediately pre- 
pared to wait on Miſs Melcombe ; and, though he 
exulted in the proſpe& of being permitted to exer- 
ciſe his philanthropy, in turning the edge of diſ- 
treſs from a victim to it ſo young and amiable, yet 
had he never before felt his mind in a leſs frm and 
enterpriſing ſtate than in the few minutes which in- 
tervened between the receipt of the lady's anſwer to 
his meſſage and his introduction to her by their 
common friends, Mrs. Lowther. OT 12 us 

If Pity herſelf had been to name her ambaſſador 
on.this occaſion, her choice would have fallen on 
Mr, Francis Fairborn ; his figure, features, man- 
ner, and tone of voice, all confpired to ſoften, to 
conciliate, to ſoothe, and the trembling tender- 
neſs of his accent, when he firſt addreſſed himſelf to 
the lovely mourner, operated like ſtrains of muſic to 
calm ber mind: the horror of admitting a perfet ' 
ſtranger to her confidence vaniſhed by degrees; and, 
though ſhe looked up to him as an angel ſent from 
heaven to her relief, yet ſhe regarded him with 
leſs awe than eſteem, and felt herſelf more diſpoſed 
to claim protection from him than from any other 
man ſhe had ever ſeen, except the parent and bro- 
ther, the irreparable loſs of whom had rendered it 
neceſſary for her to ſeek it in a manner ſo unuſual, 
and almoſt unprecedented. | 

| | 9 It 
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It was ſome minutes before Miſs Melcombe could 
collect herſelf ſo far as to enter into a converſation 
with our hero, or even to acknowledge in words 
the grateful emotions of her heat for firſt reſcuing. 
her from the grave, and then extending his bene- 
volence to offers of conſolatien and friendſhip to- 
wards the being who was already fo deeply indebted 
to him; but when, by aſſurances, on his part, of 
the moſt inviolable reſpect and the moſt ſcrupulous 
delicacy, ſhe was enabled to diſpel her apprehen- 
ſions, and to overcome the timidity which might na- 
turally be ſuppoſed to affect a young creature in 
circumſtances ſo very forlorn, her expreſſions of 
gratitude were ſo animated, her language ſo pa- 
thetically characteriſtic, and her manner ſo en- 
chantingly elegant, that Mr. Francis, whoſe heart 
had received no flight impreſſion from her perſonal 
charms, was completely enſlaved by thoſe of her 
mind, and, for the firſt time in his life, though he 
felt it not himſelf, he was actually urged by inter- 
eſted motives to acts, which, in every former part 
of it, had been the ſpontaneous offspring of univer- 
ſal benevolence, -— 555 

To the particulars of her hiſtory, which Miſs 
Melcombe had before communicated to Mrs. 
Lowther, ſhe now added the following: that her 
father, before he leſt London, had been informed 
of his wife's arrival there, accompanied by the offi- 
cer to whom ſhe was meant to have been devoted, 
who had aſſumed the character of Captain Mel- 
combe's ſon, for the ;purpole as ſhe ſuppoſed, of 

iving a ſanQion to their enquiries after that gen- 
—ů that this intelligence haſtened his journey, 

the fatiguing hurry of which, added to the ä 
bation of his mind, in all probability ſhortened his 
life: that, having ſettled matters with his agent, 

| 2 
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and 'eſtabliſhed a method of remitting his halſ-· pay, 
he had left the metropolis with a ſum which was 
now reduced to about thirty guineas, which was all 
the fortune ſhe poſſeſſed in the world; but that 
would be ſufficient, ſhe hoped, for the decent * | 
formance of the laſt offices to her now happy father, 
and to ſubſiſt her in ſome way, the more humble 
the better, till the return of a general officer's widow ' 
from America, who, ſhe apprehended, was now | 
on her paſſage home, and who had repeatedly 
offered her an aſylum in caſe of the inelancholy 
event which had now happened, and to which the 
Almighty had been pleaſed, ſince the firſt ſhock, 
to enable her to ſubmit with due reſignation, and 
to inſpite her with fortitude to endure the ſevereſt 
loſſes that could befal a human being, the total de- 
privation of a proviſion and parental protection in 
one moment: — that, however, ſhe had little reaſon 
to repine, and leſs to deſpond, when it had pleaſed 
God, in the bittereſt moment of diſtrefs, to provide 
her a ſriend and protector, who, from the relation 
he bore to ber fathers friend, muſt be a man of 
honour, and whoſe generous interpoſitton in her fa- 
vour was a ſufficient teſtimony of his humanity and 
benevolence z' and ſhe concluded the little continua- 
tion of her ſtory with invoking'the bleffings'of hea 
ven on thoſe 'who had adminiftered confolation to 
her in the hour of affliction, with fuch tender and 

affectionate zeal as had already leſſened the weight 
of woe; and awakened in her mind the balmy com- 
fort of the wretched,” hope. - , 
To form an adequate idea of the feelings of Mr. 
Francis Fairborn, during the delivery of this artleſs 
and unaffected tale of innocence in diftrefs, it will 
be neceſſary to remind odr readers that our philan- 
thropiſt had but barely * his nineteent Tanz 
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and to deſcribe the perſon of Miſs Eliza Melcombe, 
with whoſe menta] qualifications they are already in 
ſome meaſure acquainted, | | 
.Thoſe, who are diſpoſed to quarrel with the 

ſculptor of the Venus of Medicis for not diſplaying 
the {kill of an anatomiſt, will condemn the tout en- 
ſemble of Miſs Melcombe, when we admit that ſhe 
had enough of the en-bon- point to grace a height 
above the middle fize, and give the moſt delicate 
turn to limbs formed by ſymmetry itſelf ; her face 
was of the Grecian model, her eyes the cleareſt blue, 
her hair of that ſpecies of the auburn, which, with- 
out the ſmalleſt inclination to yellow, reminds us of 
the golden locks and reconciles us te the taſte of the 
antients ; her complexion was the lily itſelf, which, 
in her days of peace and eaſe, had been contraſted 
by tints more lively' than thoſe which paint the 
opening roſe, or adorn the ſummer peach in ripen- 
ed beauty; but fatigue and grief had driven the 
damaſk from her cheek, and left only that ſnowy 
and dazzling whiteneſs, which conveys the idea of 
languor without annexing apprehenſions of indiſpo- 
. ſition; and the ſame caſt had prevailed over the 
ruby of lips, which ſurrounded a mouth of the 
ſmalleſt ſize, and covered teeth whiter than ivory 
and more tranſparent than pearls. Her dreſs was 
a cloſe-wriſted morning habit, of corded muſlin, 
which was rather diſordered than ſoiled ; her hair, 
the diſcompoſure of which ſerved to diſcover its 
beauty, was covered with a plain cap of muſlin ; 
and her whole appearance bore the traces of that 
elegant ſimplictty which dignifies beauty, and ren- 

ders even homelineſs 55 a 
With ſuch a perſon, and manners which beſpoke 
accompliſhments of the firſt magnitude, it wil ae 
ſurpriſe our readers that this amiable orphan ſhould | 
| os 2 inſpire 
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inſpire a youth of Mr. Francis Fairborn's ſeaſibility 
with admiration ;——he was indeed in love, and never 
did a more pure, generous, and reſpectful, paſſion 
actuate the human mind, 

In conſequence of the lady's explicit declaration 
of her ſituation, our hero begged leave to retire for 
a few hours, that he might have an opportunity to 
conſult with Mr. Lowther on the ſtate of her affairs, 
and to determine on ſuch meaſures as might be moſt 
conducive to her immediate comfort and her future 
Intereſt; and he left her with the moſt cheering 
aſſurances, that he ſhould return the next mornin 
with ſome fixed plan for the immediate regulation © 
thoſe concerns which required inſtant attention, and 
for the diſpoſition of her perſon in ſafety till the 
arrival of her expected friend. | 

And, to this end, the deliberations of Mr. 
Francis, Mr, and Mrs, Lowther, and honeſt Je- 
remiah, commenced the moment the former had leſt. 
the fair object of his care; nor did they conclude 
till a plan had been digeſted which promiſed to an- 
ſwer all their purpoſes, and at leaſt to remove ſome 
part of thoſe complicated diſtreſſes, which it was ſo 
much the wiſh of this amiable ſet of counſellors to 
alleviate, 

The conſideration of the aſſociates was directed 
to two points, the interinent of the deceaſed officer, 
and the immediate ſettlement of his afflicted and 
deſtitute daughter. The firſt Mr, Lowther under- 
took to manage; and, in order to avoid the poſſi- 
| bility of alarming. the young lady by apprehenſions 
of obligation, it was agreed, that a 1mall ſum 
ſhould accepted from the lady,. who muſt be 
wholly unacquainted with matters of this kind, as 
the total of the expence, the real amount of which 
our hero propoſed to make up and depoſit in the 
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bands of Mr. Lowther. The directions of the lady 
were alſo to be taken as to the place where the 
would wiſh the body to be depoſited, and the time 
when ſhe would chooſe that the laſt offices ſhould 
be performed. | a 
As to the lady herſelf, Mrs. Lowther, with the 
fulleſt approbation of her huſband, offered to ac- 


commodate her in the beſt manner in her power till 
the could diſpoſe of herſelf more to her ſatisfaction; 


and, as there was no doubt but ſhe would inſiſt on 
making ſatisfaction for her board, ſhe was to be in- 
dulged in that particular, that her mind might be 
diſburdened of every idea of pecuniary obligation. 
On the ſucceeding morning our hero attended 
Miſs Melcombe, and communicated to her the ſe- 
veral arrangements. To the firſt ſhe ſubſcribed, 
with the moſt grateſul acknowledgements for theſe 
continued proots of his benevolent zeal and atten- 


£03 to 1 ; nor was me eis Tenn 
aſſe ded by the goodneſs of Mr. and Mrs. Lowther, 
-whoſe humanity prompted them to ſubmit to ſuch 
an inconvenience as the admiſſion. of a ſtranger into 
«their family, for the ſole purpoſe of affording a 
comfortable retreat to a forlorn and deſtitute or- 

han: but an objection now preſented itſelf to this 
part of the plan which had nor before occurred, 
and which was of ſuch a nature as completely to 
overturn it, even in the opinion of the projectors 
themſelves. | | 

It would be impofible, 'Mifs Meleombe obferv- 
ed, to conceal the death of her father, and, that 
event being known, the place where it happened 
might eaſily be diſcovered; in that caſe ſhe had no 
doubt but her wicked ſtep-mother and abandoned 
accomplice would follow her to the place of her re- 


fidence, where, without attempting any violent 
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6utrage, they might claim the care of her perſon as 


her mother and brother, and, under theſe charac- 
ters, ſhe feared they niight even obtain ſuch legal au- 
thorities as would prevent the poſſibility of her being 


kept out of their hands :=that, if they ſhauld once 
fes her into their poſſeſſion, her fate muſt be 


dreadful, as ſhe could have no hope to eſcape diſ- 


honour but In act of deſperation —that ſhe 


apprehended her only chance of avoiding ſuch hor- 
rors would be to return as ſoon as poſſible to the 
metropolis, and to bury herſelf there in ſome ſitua- 


tion ſo very obſcure as to elude the ſearch of her 


purſuers, which would hardly be directed to the 


_ claſs EN which ſhe muſt endeavour, as well on 


account of her circumſtances as for the ſake of con- 
cealinent, to hide herſelf. 


To overcome a difficulty founded in ſuch appa- 


rent reaſon, was a taſk not eaſily accompliſhed : 
the apprehenſions of Miſs Melcombe were founded 


in the ſtrongeſt probability, and the bare poſſibility 


of her being ſubject to the practices of ſo infamous 


a confederacy excited ſuch alarms in the breaſt of 


Mr. Francis Fairborn as drove him to the brink of 
diſtraction, and abſolutely rendered him incapable 
of ſuggeſting the means to avert the miſchief, Miſs 
Melcombe's propoſition he conſidered as chimerical, 
and in a great meaſure impracticable: nor was ſhe 
mclined to think better of it, after he had repre- 
ſented to her the danger of meeting thoſe from 
whom ſhe wiſhed to fly even on the road to London, 
when ſhe was alone and unprotected; and, if ſhe 


"ſhould reach the end of her journey without mo- 


leſtation, the inſults to which ſhe would be liable in 
aſſociating with thoſe, whoſe educations and habits 
had been ſo different from her own. that they were 
equally ſtrangers to delicacy and ſentiment, who, 


from the want of the former, would be apt to treat 


B4 her 
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| her virtue with contempt, and, being devoid of the 


latter, would be readily induced, for the gratifica- 
tions of intereſt, to betray it to ſome profuſe and 


lawleſs invader of innocence and beauty. 


This was a proſpect from which the unfortunate 
Eliza was deſirous to turn; the horrors of it were 
too obvious to be endured, yet heaven ſeemed not 


to have marked a path in which ſhe could tread 


with ſafety. Her mind was as humble as her con- 
dition, but even her humility expoſed her to misfor- 
tune. Providence had inſpired with friendſhip for 
her ſtrangers on whom ſhe had not the ſmalleſt de- 


gree of natural or acquired claim, yet ſuch was the 


perverſeneſs of her fate that ſhe was unable to avail 
herſelf of their kindneſs. 5 


Such were the reflections which agonized the 


mind of the beautiful orphan, nor was that of the 


philanthropiſt more free. from anxiety : he wiſhed 
to offer her an aſylum among his own friends, but 
they were too di:tant to be applied to immediately, 
and the moment of danger might be at hand. His 


duty, his aſſection, his gratitude, urged him to 
proſeci te his journey — 


N is grandfather, and, if 
that call could be diſpenſed with, delicacy forbad 


his perſonal attendance on Miſs Melcombe in ſearch 


of a retreat. To deſert a charge, which ſeemed to 
have been committed by Providence to his care in ſo 
peculiar a way, would be repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of humanity ;—to leave her ſor a moment in 


her preſent unſettled ſituation, would be little in- 
ferior to barbarity: his judgment repreſented her 


as the moſt amĩable of her ſex, and his heart inform- 


ed him that on her welfare and happineſs depended 
his own, | 


Thus embarraſſed, he once more apologized to 
Miſs Melcombe for the neceſſity of a ſhort abſence, 


whilſt he ſhould again conſult the worthy com 
1 20 : | ; ; Wi | a 
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who had tenderly intereſted themſelves in the al- 
leviation of her afflictions, and returned to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowther in a ſtate of mind ſcarce leſs diſtreſs- 


ful than that of the object of his ſolicitude, 


To this gentleman and lady, and his faithful 
companion 3 he ſtared the preſent difficul- 
ty ; nor did the ſmalleſt doubt ariſe of its weight, 
though there appeared ſo little probability of its be- 
ing obviated, 2 Mrs. Lowther was not eafily pre- 
vailed on to acknowledge the prudence of declining 
that part of the plan which promiſed her, at leaſt 
for fan time, a moſt delightful companion, and 
the full exerciſe of that benevolent diſpoſition which 
conſtitured the chief happineſs of her life. £ 
But, as ſhe candidly acknowledged, that, in her 
adherence to the former propoſal, the had been in- 
fluenced, in ſome meaſure, by the intereſted mo- 
tives we have juſt hinted at, ſhe was ready to aban- - 
don the gratification of her own withes to the ſafe- 
ty of her unfortunate friend, and not only heartily 
concurred in opinion with the other members of this 


| benevolent council, but was the. firſt to. ſuggeſt an 


idea of a much more hopeful nature than any which 
had occurred in the courſe of their ſeveral conver- - 
ſations on this very perplexing ſubject. | 

* Pray, my dear,” ſays this excellent : woman, . 
* what do you think of an application to Sir Felix 


and Lady Benefold? I have no doubt but a viſit in 


perſon from Mr. Fairborn, and his explanation of 
the extraordinary ſituation of the dear young crea-- 
ture, will immediately incline them to afford that 
protection to her, which they have never yet refuſed 
to the unfortunate of any denomination or deſerip- 

tion.“ | GE 
„The very thing in the world,” replied the de- 


lighted ſurgeon, © to complete all our wiſhes! You 


: | E 5 muſt 
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muſt frequently have heard, fir, (addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the philanthropiſt,) of this illuſtrious couple; 
for if virtue, as we are told, is the only true nobi- 
lity, who can deſerve that epithet fo well as thoſe 
whoſe lives are ſpent in the continual practice of it 
both in pum and private ?” 


Our hero acknowledged that he had often heard 
his father mention Sir Felix as an example of inte- 
egrity in his public character, with which he could 
not be unacquainted, as they ferved together in | 
1 and that his hoſpitality, generoſity, and | 
iberality,, had been frequently fpoken of in the I: 
higheſt terms in many companies where he had been 
preſent. | | 
« And with the ſtricteſt truth,” replied Mr. 
Lowther, © though thefe attributes conſtitute but 
a very fmall portion of his praife :—deſcended from 
a race of anceſtors, diftinguiſhed for that patriotic 
fpirit which conſiſts not in declamation but in acti- 
| on, he has inherited from them, together with an 
immenſe eſtate, that glorious independence of prin- 
ciple, which prefers the faithful difcharge of the 
duty of a fenator and a citizen to the pageantry of 
coronets and the fafcinating founds of titles, too of- 
ten right honourable only in the herald's book and 
the meritleſs patent of creation. Though a country 
gentleman 2 and graced with but the loweſt he- 
reditary title, nobility ſhrinks from the luſtre of a 
reputation founded on univerſal benevolence ; and 
he is more truly a king, (as he is commonly called, | 
in the country where he refides, than any monarch- = | 
in Chriftendom, for he reigns only in the hearts of 
bis people, and has no other tie on their allegiance 
than their own voluntary ſubmiſſion, which is ſo 
complete, that I do not believe, in a circle of twenty . 
miles, a human being could be found, who would | 
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not join in the moſt grateful acknowledgements of 
his protecting care, as well as his bounty, his muni- 
ficence, and his extenſive and unbounded charity. 

His lady too, though of the firſt rank by birth, 
is ſtill more conſpicuouſly honourable from the 
ſplendour of qualifications, which neither title can 
confer or wealth purchaſe. In the preſent æra of 
conjugal degeneracy ſhe is a perfect example of af- 
fectionate fidelity; and, unaffected by the riot of 
diſſipation which ſurrounds her, ſhe: has reſolution 
to maintain, in the utmoſt purity, the valuable ti- 
tles of wife, mother, patroneſs, and friend. - _ 
The hoſpitality of this excellent family is not 
confined to the entertainment of their equals ia 
rank, or the reception of their own immediate de- 
pendents ; it extends to the traveller, the ſtranger, 
the hungry, the. weary, the F and the af- 
flicted. Want is with them a ſufficient claim to re- 
lief, nor 'do they beſtow it ' with a ſparing hand. 
Their bounty, like that of heaven, is as liberal as it 
is univerſal ; it is not for the moment only that they 
reſcue from wretchedneſs, it is their care that the 
joy of the morning return not to ſorrow at night. 

Even their amuſements tend to the public be- 
nefit; inſtead of the horſe-race, or the gaming- table, 
they have inſtituted, within their 'own manſion, en- 
tertainments of the moſt rational kind, where virtue 
is brought forward to approbation and reward, and 

vice exported to ignominy and puniſhment. 8 
Wonder not, my good young gentleman, tha 
I ſhould be loud in the praiſe of ſuch, virtue 1 1 
could dwell with rapture for hours on the exhauſt-, 
leſs theme; for know, my dear ſir, that the infants 
who are now playing at your knee, and their happy, 
and contented parents, owe all: the comforts they 
| | enjoy, 
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enjoy, nay, even their very exiſtence, to this amia- 
able, excellent, angelic, pair.” | 

By whomſoever the incenſe was offered, never 
did our philanthropiſt ſcruple to accompany it to the 


altar of gratitude ; with a mind as pure as an inha- 


bitant of the ætherial regions, he was ever ready to 


join in the ſong of applauſe ; his ſoul claimed 


friendſhip and connexion with virtue wherever it 
reſided; and he felt the ſame glow in his heart, 
when he found it in another, as when the conſciouſ- 
neſs of well-doing reminded him that heaven had 


ſeated it in his own boſom. 


Mr. Lowther,” ſays our tranſported hero, 
Providence inſpired you with the thought of ap- 
plying to Sir F elle and Lady Benefold for the moſt 
blefſed purpoſes ! I will inſtantly ſolicit their protec- 
tion for our fair orphan, and I will avail myſelf of 
the occaſion a: an introduction to theſe exalted cha- 
raQters.—Jeremiah, pray order a chaiſe immediate- 
Iy.—How far diſtant is this manſion of virtue and 
bonour ?”— 45 — Bp | 
But, as the day was now far advanced towards 
dinner-time, and he was informed that the ſeat of 
Sir Felix Benefold was within the reach of an after- 
noon viſit, he took a ſlight repaſt at the inn, and 
then proceeded on his embaſſy with the moſt elevat- 
ed expectation of ſucceſs. 

And, as we apprehend our readers may be of opi- 
nion, that their ca and their paſſions have 
been ſufficiently aſſailed in a chapter, which has al- 
ready been extended to an almoſt - immeaſurable, 
and perhaps they may think unconſcionable, length, 
we ſhall give them pauſe, as well for theſe reaſons 
as to give them an . ug to determine, in the 
uſual way, the ſucceſs of the philanthropiſt's expe- 


- 
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CHAPTER IA 
A pleaſant journey and a ſpeeedy return. 


" IVE to four they don't bite,” ſays Lord 
Edward. Three to two, and I ſay done 
firſt, ſcores or hundreds,” cries the marquis.— 
„Perhaps you don't know Benefold,” ſays Billy 
Slumber “ he's a dupe pon honour, Lady Mary 
can tell you all about him.“ Oh! yes,” rejoins 
her ladyſhip, he and his an-ge-lic wife, to my 
certain knowledge, gave ten guineas a-piece to clothe 
the brats of a broken gentleman, and refuſed to ſet 
their names for five to Squallini's ſubſcription :z— 
only think of that, Lady Sue !——not five guineas to 
the dear Squallini !“ And yet,“ ſays General 
Truman, both Sir Felix and his lady are univer- 
ſally allowed not only to poſſeſs the moſt refined 
taſtes, but to be the moſt liberal and generous en- 
couragers of genius wherever it is found, though 
they might probably be of opinion that twenty gui- 
neas might be as properly beſtowed on an unfortu- 
nate Engliſh gentleman, as two thouſand on an Ita- 
lian finger :—and, if you are ſerious in your bets, 
why, look ye, Þ'Il hold ye both, gentlemen ; for, 
though the worthy baronet and his amiable lady ma 
not think it neceſſary to ae every idol 8 
folly, vanity, or caprice, may ſet up, yet, where 


the object is deſerving and the purpoſe good, never 
will ſolicitation meet a repulſe from two of the beſt 
hearts in the univerſe.” | 

Very good ſort of people, indeed, I believe,” 
ſays Lady Mary, with a titter which was re-echoed 
by two-thirds of the company, very good, in- 


deed “ 
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deed ! — The bets were unrepeated, and Billy de- 
fired another ſubject might be called, for © it was 
a curſed bore, - and tireſome to the lait degree to 
teize one about benevolence, and generoſity, and 
charity, and ſuch ſtuff.” | | 
But, as we ſincerely hope our readers heartily 
concur: in the opinion of the brave general, who 
had a ſword always for his enemy and a tear for his 
friend, we ſhall attend them with pleaſure in purſuit 


of the philanthropiſt, and accompany them in fol- 


expectation. Jͤ 
As the driver, who was alſo a ſtranger in that 
rt of the country, was unacquainted with the 


lowing his chariot-wheels with eager and anxious 


road to the baronet's houſe, frequent enquiries were 


neceſſary, and theſe were anſwered with ſuch chear- 
ful ſatisfaction, ſuch pride and pleaſure of commu- 
nication, as beſpoke duty, obligation, and affection; 
and, as the traveller approached nearer to his reſi- 
dence, it was impofſible-to reſtrain the grateful pea- 
ſants from ſhewing their attachment to their bene- 
volent lord by conducting his viſitor to the very 
rm of the hoſpitable manſion, where they loaded 

im with bleſſings, as the ſuppoſed friend of their 


_ univerſal benefattor. 


To Sir Felix Beneſold there was no difficulty of 
acceſs. The moment our hero's name was announ- 
ced he was introduced to the baronet and his lady, 
and received with the moſt perfect eaſe and polite- 
neſs; and, as it was by no means unuſual for travel- 


lers of rank and taſte to viſit Felix-Park from mo- 


tives of curĩoſity, ſounded on the general reports o 
the magnificence and elegance of the houſe and its 
environs, Mr. Fairborn's arrival there excited no 
idea of buſineſs ; and, though the molt flattering at- 
tention was' paid to him, it was only in chit 1 
e 2 courſe, 
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courſe, and the converſation for ſome time was main- 
tained on ordinary and indifferent ſubjects. | 

But, after tea had been ſerved, and Sir Felix and 
Lady Benefold had propoſed a walk into the gar- 
dens and grounds, our philanthropiſt thought it ne- 
ceſſary to apologize for his uncerenionial 1ntroduc- 
non of himſelf at Felix-Park, and to explain the 
occaſion of his intruſion ;. and, having requeſted the 
attention of the gentleman and lady for a few mi- 
nutes, he addreſſed himfelf to the former in the fol- 
lowing manner. 5 ; 

I believe, Sir Felix, you are not unacquainted 
with the poo or character of my father, Sir Wil- 
ham Fairborn; and, being convinced that I am his 
ſon, of which I have ample teſtimony in my pocket, 
you will hardly ſuſpect me capable of a defign to 
impoſe on you, or to engage you in any concern 
which may bring into danger your peace, honour, 
or fortune; an attempt, which, without a poſſibility 
of effect, would recoil on my own head, and load 
with infamy and diſgrace a name which I have re- 
ceived, marked with reſpect, from my anceſtors, 
and truſt I ſhall preſerve, through my life, untaint- 
ed and unſullied by any deſigned act of baſeneſs or 


diſhonour. But the tale I have to relate and the 


requeſt I mean to found on it are both ſo extraordi- 
nary, that J have not reſolution enough to go through 
the taſk IJ have impoſed on myſelf, till I have receiv- 
ed your's and Lady Benefold's aſſurances of credit 
and confidence,” ES 
He now produced the letters of his father and 
ndfather, letters of credit on his grandfather's 
— in London, and other unqueſtionable proofs 
of identity, which Sir Felix and his lady peruſed 
much leſs with any view to remove the ſmalleſt 
doubt from their on minds than to os 
ero 
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hero that they were perfectly ſatisfied in this parti- 
cular, and that his ſtory, whatever it was, would 
produce in their minds no ſuſpicions injurious to his 
rank in life, or the character he profeſſed to main- 
tain; and, as the curioſity of the baronet was 
ſtrongly excited by the preface, he earneſtly intrea- 
ted Mr. Fairborn to proceed with his communicati- 
on, and pledged himſelf to render him every good 
office which the nature of the caſe ſhould require, or 
which it was in his power to offer, | 
Thus encouraged, the philanthropiſt, in language 
which beſpoke the honeſt and noble feelings of his 
heart, related all he knew of the hiſtory of Miſs 
Eliza Melcombe, of her ſufferings, her diſtreſſes, 
and her preſent melancholy and perilous ſituation, 
ſuppreſſing no circumſtances but ſuch as tended to 
diſcloſe the immediate ſtate of the lady's finances, 
which he did not hold it neceſſary to mention, be- 
cauſe that was an evil for which he was himſelf pro- 
vided with a remedy; and one other particular, 
with which the reader is by this time better acquain- 
ted than he was himſelf at this period of the hiſ- 
tory. SEED 
The narrative was too intereſting to be coldly re- 
_ ceived by hearts replete with human kindneſs, In 
the gentle boſom of the fair auditreſs, pity, com- 
_ paſſion, and admiration, preſided by turns; ſhe 
wept for the unfortunate orphan, but ſhe gloried in 
her virtue and her fortitude ; heaven, ſhe thought, 
had dealt ſeverely in the expoſure of youth and in- 
nocence to ſuch unexampled afflition, but heaven 
had been bountiful to her in affording her the. means 
and the opportunity of pouring the balm of conſola- 
tion into the wounds it had thought fit to inflict, 
of affording protection to an object ſo undeſeryedly 
- abandoned, and of defending from every polipilay, 
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of danger and diſtreſs an amiable young creature, 
ſtruggling in the ſame moment againſt the ſevereſt 
ſhock which filia] affection could receive, and againſt 
the threatened attacks of a baſe and powerful com- 
bination to complete her deſtruction. 
Nor was the worthy baronet leſs affected; he 
felt, nor did he endeavour to ſuppreſs his feelings, 
the moſt acute anxiety for the ſufferings of the fair 
Eliza; he determined to protect her; he reſolved 
to be her father, her friend, and her guardian, It 
was on ſuch occaſions only that Sir Felix Benefold 
knew the importance of his ſituation ; he exulted in 
the power of doing good, and looked down with 
- contempt, not on poverty or humility, but on the 
pride of anceſtry, the dignity of titles, and the os | 
rade of wealth, unaccompanied by that benevolent 
ſpirit, which, in his opinion, conſtituted the only 
value of birth, rank, or fortune, 333 
The very moment the philanthropiſt had conelu- 
de d hisrecital, and before it was poſſible for him to 
add a ſingle word by way of requeſt, Sir Felix 
roſe from his chair, and, taking our hero by the 
hand, thanked him, in the warmeſt terms, for the 
| honour he had done him by his viſit, and the favour 
he had conferred on him by permitting him to par- 
ticipate in the pleaſure which would reſult from the 
delightful office of reſtoring, to ſome degree of 
pon and comfort, a heart which appeared to have 
een ſupported * virtue alone, in ſuch a variety 
of misfortunes as had hardly ever fallen to the ſhare 
of female youth and innocence. f 9 

In terms expreſſive of equal ſatisfaction did Lady 
Benefold addreſs herſelf to Mr. Fairborn ; and, as 
the hearts of this excellent couple were tuned in the 
moſt perſect uniſon, the ſame idea preſented itſelf 
inſtantly to each; and, as the ſame words ——_— 
the 
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the lips of both in one moment, it was impoſſible to 
determine from whom the propoſition came, that 
"Miſs Melcombe ſhould: be invited to take refage at 
Felix-Park till the ſtorms which threatened her were 
overpaſt, and her fortunes ſhould take a more pro- 
pitious turn. | | | 
But, to the infinite ſatisfaction of our hero, the 
propoſition was made, and, as with great minds to 
propoſe a benevolent act is to determine on the per- 
formante of it, a plan, in which each of the parties 
concurred, was — ſuggeſted; and the philan- 
thropiſt took leave of his newly- acquired friends, 
fully authoriſed to offer to his fair charge the pro- 
tection of Sir Felix and Lady Benefold as the: parti- 
eular friends of his father and family. | 
Reader, thou haſt taſted the mew of having 
conferred benefits. or thou haſt been ſuddenly de- 
livered from the preffure of ſome ſevere afflition ;— 
| ny omerack nas diſtaneed 77 mretegs by half a neck 
at Newmarket, or thou haſt won a wa-tour at 
quinze the height of thy phieton has excited ap- 
ts, or the faſhion of thy coat admiration ; and, 
at one or other of thefe momentous triumphs, thou 
 thaft found thy 


— -bofom's lord fit lightly on his throne,” 
: and 

an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit 

Lift thee above the ground with chearful. 

thoughts.“ 


And, ſuch were the ſenſations of Mr. Francis 
Fairborn as the dull poſt-horſes and tardy driver 
crept, in me of repeated admonition, towards the 
objet of all his attention. 4 
But, in juſtice to the worthy landlord a, 

than whom no man on the road has better * or 
; 7 0 Ys 
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boys more experienced and alert, we feel ourſelves 
bound to: acknowledge, that the dulneſs and tardi- 
neſs, of which our hero complained, were phan- 
. toms, created by the fever of his own impatience 
to diſcharge the overflowings of his joy at the ſuc- 
. ceſs of his embaſſy ; for, in ſober truth, he travel- 
led at the rate of little leſs than ten miles an hour, 
and arrived at the end of bis ſhort journey earl 
enough to alarm the good ſurgeon and his wife 
with falſe apprehenſions of failure and diſappoint- 
ment. 
Their ſears, however, were inſtantly diſpelled 
by the enlivened countenance of the philanthropiſt, 
and mutual congratulations took place on the propi- 
tious dawn of happier proſpe&s for the parentleſs, 
friendleſs, perſecuted, Eliza Melcombbe. 
In a few minutes after the return of our hero, he 
diſpatched Jeremiah to the lady with a note, requeſ- 


* 


ting ner permnmor 0 wan on her mmeqdtately, art 


hinting his hopes that the difficulties which preſented 
themſelves in the morning were now in a great 
meaſure, if not wholly, obviated. ener 
As, in the preſent ſtage of their acquaintanee, this 
was merely a meſſage of ceremonious reſpect, his. 
admiſſion was readily granted, and he communi- 
cated to the beautiful orphan all the circumſtances 
which occurred in his interview with the benevolent 
baronet and his lady, excepting only ſuch as might 
have ſerved to diſcover the mode and occaſſon of 
his introduction to that family, which it had been 
previouſly determined to conceal, Teſt the tender 
and deprefſed mind of the innocent fufferer mighe 

receive a freſh wound from the humiliating idea, 
that her ſituation was ſo completely deſtitute and 
forlorn as to admit only of hope from the interpoli- 
tion of perfect ſtrangers, and, what was ſtil! OT 


r 
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from the recommendation of thoſe ſtrangers to 


others, a condition little ſuperior to that of a de- 
pendent on caſual charity. 
To avoid, therefore, ſuggeſtions of ſo diſagreea- 
- ble a nature, it had been agreed between Sir Felix 
and Lady Benefold, and the philanthropiſt, that he 
ſhould mention them to Miſs Melcombe as old 
friends of the Fairborn family, whoſe reſidence in 
' that neighbourhood had fortunately occurred to 
him fince his. laſt conference with her, and ſhould 
announce their intentions to viſit her in that charac- 
ter early the ſucceeding morning, | | 
It will be equally unneceſſary and abſurd to at- 
. tempt a recapitulation of the expreſſions of thank- 
fulneſs and admiration which fell from the lips of 
the grateful Eliza on this unexpected offer of ſhelter 
and protection; her's were the impaſſioned ftrains 
of warm, ſuſceptible, animated, acknowledge- 
ment; cold and ſpiritleſs would be every effort of 
Imitation, | 
And, as unprofitable would be our endeavours to 
deſcribe the meeting which took place between Sir 
Felix and Lady Benefold, and the amiable and 
afflicted orphan ; on their part, all was tender, 
ſympathizing, encouraging ; on her's, gratitude, 
ineffectually ſtruggling for words to expreſs emoti- 
ons too powerful for utterance. | 
Nor was the heart of our hero, who acted as 
maſter of the ceremonies on the occaſion, leſs affect- 
ed than that of even the fair Eliza ; ſhe felt a load 
of obligation conferred on herſelf, but he was 
doubly indebted for the confidence repoſed. in his 
repreſentation, and the benign effects produced 
from it. . 2 
Yer, before the genial benevolence of Sir Felix 
and Lady Benefold, diffidence and reſtraint . 
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like morning miſts ;. accuſtomed to communicate 


| happineſs, and in habits of unaffected affability, 


their open, friendly, and condeſcending, attenti- 
ons, thawing cold fear,” operated as ſpells to 
diſperſe the gloom of ſuperiority, and to charm 
into eaſe and familiarity even the objects of their 
bounty and bumanity. | | 

As the baronet and his lady had determined not 
to permit Miſs Melcombe to remain a moment lon- 


ger at the inn than would be neceſſary for the ad- 
juſtment of her melancholy concerns, they chear- 


fully accepted the humble invitation of the good 


Mr. and Mrs. Lowther, (whoſe praiſes, liberally 


beſtowed by our hero, were re-echoed by their moſt 
excellent benefactor Sir Felix,) to partake of ſuch'a 
dinner as they could provide, and directed their 
coach to be ready at an early hour in the afternoon ; 
and, in the mean time, Mr. Fairborn undertook 


the painful office of queſtioning the lady on the ſub- 


ject of her late beloved parent's interment, and of 
prevailing on her to a Sir Felix and Lady 
Benefold on their return to Felix-Park. 

With reſpect to the funeral of her father, ſhe 


ſubmitted that matter wholly to the kind manage 


ment of our hero and Mr. Lowther; nor did ſhe 
differ in opinion from thoſe gentlemen, who had 
propoſed to depoſit the body in the church of the 


pariſh wherein it then reſted ; but it was not ſo eaſy + 


to combat her inclination to be preſent at the 
mournful ceremony, or her reluQtance to depart 
from the filial duty of watching by the ſacred re- 
mains till they ſhould be conſigned to their laſt peace- 
ful manſion. 


And, to get the better of reſolutions, formed in | 


piety and affection, would probably have proved a 


_ taſk too arduous to have been accompliſhed by the 


moſt 


* £ - 
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moſt powerful arguments, or the moſt earneſt in- 


treaties, that could have been urged by the philan- 
thropiſt; though, to do him juſtice, we muſt ad- 
mit he was by no means an indifferent eaſuiſt, if 
his eloquence had not been reinforced by a ſuggeſ- 
tion which at once effected all he wiſhed; at a mo- 


ment when he had almoſt deſpaired of ſucceeding, 
and was himſelf on the point of becoming a con- 


vert to an opinion ſupported by ſuch energy of vir-' 


tuous obſtinac 


But, 1 occurred to him to repre- 


ſent the danger that might ariſe from the purſuit of 
her father's widow and her accomplice, and the 


probability that they might arrive at the very ſpot 


which ſhe was ſolicited to quit before the laſt du- 
ties to her deceaſed parent could ranch be per- 
formed, her apprehenſions, on that 


core, operated 


ſo: foreibly on her delicate, agitated, and diſtreſſed 


mind, as to produce agonies of terror ſufficient to 
juſtify, even in her own —.— her departure 
uty, - which religion and 


from the plan of filial 
affection had dictated to her. | 
Thus convinced, ſhe determined to accept at 


once. the kind and benevolent invitation of the good 
baronet and his lady, and to avail himſelf of their 


humane offer of protection, without ſuch a delay 
as might -endanger her future —_— in a wav 
of all others to be dreaded ;- and ſhe impowered 


her good Samaritan, Mr. Fairborn, to ſigniſy to 


— 


- © - 


a 


her future guardians her grateful. acquieſcence with 
their generous propoſition, and her intentions to 


attend them at the hour they ſhould chooſe to ſet 


out, 2 
But, though ſhe had formed, and determined to 


adhere to, this reſolution, yet ſhe. could not bring 
herſelf to deſert the remains of her honoured, her 


2 
* 
yo 
1 
35 
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beloved, parent, without taking a laſt farewel of 


the precious relies, and dropping the tribute of 


heart-felt woe on the ſhrine,. which, but a few - 


haurs before, contained the brighteſt gems of ho- 
naur and virtue. T5: Dy | 

It was in vain that Mr. Fairborn repreſented to 
her the impropriety of indulging this inclination to 


renew her griefs, and to draw the blood afreſh from 


wounds: which had yet ſcarcely ceaſed to flow : ſhe 
reſiſted his arguments with ſuch artleſs ſtrains of 
eloquent declamation that he was conſtrained to 


yield to her intreaties, and he actually offered to 


attend her in this office of ſorrow. 


vw + 


To deſcribe this ſcene would be a taſk to which 


we are wholly unequal, nor are our nerves ſo firmly 


ſtrung as to juſtify us in the attempt: to thoſe, 


whoſe ſouls are formed of materials capable of the 


finer impreſſions, deſcription is unneceſſary ; and to - 


thoſe, whoſe hearts are ſteeled by ſelf-love or 


apathy, it would be uſeleſs; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
it would have awakened pity in a barbarian, and 


have drawn iron tears down Pluto s cheek, 

Aſter a retirement of an hour to her apartment, 
our hero received a meſſage from the beautiful 
mourner, poo 
ſufficiently coll 


rting her hopes that ſhe was now 
ected to attend her benefaQor and 


benefaQreſs whenever they ſhould be diſpoſed to 
commence their journey; and, as Mr. Fairborn _ 
had declined the prefling invitation of his new _ 


friends and admirers to retutn with them to the 


Park, his duty to his grandfather urging him to 
obey his commands without farther delay, 7 


e availe 


ed himſelf of a pretence to prepare Miſs Melcombe ' 
for the reception bf Sir Felix and Lady Benefold, - 
who had conſiderately propoſed to conduct her 
themſelves to their carriage, to viſit that lady alone, 


for 
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for purpoſes which, at this moment, appeared to be 
derived from the moſt exalted friendſhip only, but 
which, a very few minutes afterwards, were diſ- 
covered, even P our philanthropiſt himſelf, to 
have been ſuggeſted by ſenſations ſomewhat leſs 
diſintereſted, though altogether as pure. 
At his entrance he acquainted the lovely Eliza 
with the kind intentions of her friends, and inform- 
ed her of ſome particulars reſpecting herſelf, which 
had been concerted ſince their firſt viſit to her, the 
moſt material of which was a propoſition, that, to 
elude the poſſibility of her being diſcovered by her 
perſecutors, ſhe ſhouid exchange the name of Mel- 
combe for ſome other, and, if the had no objection, 
for that of Thompſon, which had hitherto been 
more dear to him than any other. bt 
To the propriety of this caution ſhe readily 
aſſented, but having, in the courſe of this conver- 
ſation, diſcovered the intention of our hero to take 
his leave of her as ſoon as he had conſigned her to 
the care of thoſe who had ſo liberally undertaken 
her protection, the yet unſuppreſſed tear obtruded 
itſelf involuntarily into the lovelieſt eyes in the 
world, and, in trembling, and ſcarce articulate, 
accents, the demanded of Mr. Fairborn if he intend- 
2 to accompany Sir Felix and his lady to their 
eat. | : (97 - 
To this queſtion ſhe received no immediate reply, 


for, alas! the philanthropiſt had loſt the powers of 


ſpeech ; the tender tone of her voice, the ſtarting 
tear, and the viſible dejection of her countenance at 
the moment of, interrogation, had ſo completely 
overpowered his faculties, that ſome minutes had 
3 be fore he could give a rational anſwer, 
which he attempted by offering to ſtate the occaſion 
of a journey ſo happily interrupted by the opportu- 

8 5 | | nity, 
1 


% 
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nity, which had offered, of giving her ſome little 
aſſiſtance in the exigency of her misfortunes. 
But, when the charming Eliza found her appre- 


| henſions juſtified, and that ſhe was almoſt inſtantly 


to be ſeparated from the friend which heaven had, 
in ſuch a moment of bitter diftreſs, raiſed to com- 
fort and protect her, the only being on earth on 


whom her heart told ſhe might rely for ſup- 


port, the torrent of anguiſh would no longer be 
reſtrained by forms of prudence and exterior faſhi- 
ons of delicacy ; ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, 
and, in an attitude and tone of voice which heaven 
itſelf muſt have regarded with approbation, ſhe in- 
voked its choiceſt bleſſings on her deliverer, her 


protector, her guardian, her friend, her parent, 


her brother; on him, to whoſe humanity ſhe was 
indebted for her exiſtence, and whoſe generous in- 
terference alone had procured her the means of 
eſcaping dangers, infinitely more dreadful than death 
in its moſt hideous form. 

Fain would the philanthropiſt have interrupted 
the grateful Eliza during her delivery of this im- 
paſſioned eulogy, fain would he have raiſed her 
from the ground at the firſt moment of her pro- 
ſtration, but he was awed by the inimitable dignity 
of her manner and expreſſion, and transfixed by ad- 
miration and love: thrice did he eſſay to ſpeak, 
thrice attempt to extend his arms to ſupport her, 
but his nerveleſs tongue and limbs refuſed their 
offices; he ſunk on his knees before her, and, 


ſeizing on her unreluctant hand, he bedewed it 
with the nobleſt effuſions of humanity. 

But, returning recollection put a ſpeedy conclu- 
ſion to this fiiently-pathetic ſcene ; our philanthro- 
piſt gently raiſed his fair charge from the ground, 
and, having placed her 1 a chair, and ſeated him- 
vs ' elf 


* * 
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felf by her, his eyes ſpoke a language, to which, 
on future reflexion, the found her heart perſealy 
reſponſive. | | 

A more unconſtramed intercourſe of converſation 
now enfued, in which our hero explained the ne- 
ceſſity of his immediately proſecuting his journey 
into Wales, and fully ſatisfied the anxious mind of 
the fair Eliza, that no verbal declarations were ne- 
ceſſary to prove attachments ſuperior to thoſe crea- 
red by humanity or excited by friendſhip: he was 
withheld, by motives of delicacy and propriety, 
from profeſſions of a particularly tender nature, 
but he beſought her permiſſion to commence a cor- 
refpondence with her in terms ſo ſtrikingly expreſſive 
of the emotions he endeavoured to ſpeeds, that 
the gentle Eliza, whoſe mind had received impreſſi- 
ons, which, in its preſent ſtate, ſhe wiſhed not to 
admit, but was unable to efface, was at no loſs to 
difcover, in its fulleſt extent, the ſecret which he 
affected to conceal. | 
A ſervant now announced the approach of Sir 
Felix and Lady Benefold, who, in the moſt ſooth- 
ing and affectionate manner, reminded the fair 
mourner of the purpoſe for which they viſited her ; 
and, as her ſpirits were at this moment in a more 
compoſed ſtate than ſhe had experienced ſince the 


fatal event which deprived her of her parent and 


rotector, ſhe immediately accepted the offer of the 
roner's hand, who led her to his carriage, and, 
Mr. Fairborn having performed the fame office for 
Lady Benefold, ſeated her by the almoſt inanimate 

object of her beneficence. 8 
Sir Felix having in vain re- iterated his ſolicitati- 
ons to our hero that he would accompany him to the 
Park, was obliged to concent himſelf with the pro- 
miſe of a viſit during his next academic receſs ; the 
G4 7 reaſons 
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reaſons offered by the philanthropiſt, in excuſe for 
his declining to accept the kind invitation, being 
founded on ſuch ſentiments of duty and gratitude to 


his indulgent grandfather, as to heighten the opini- 
on already formed by the baronet of his new ac» 


quaintance, though they ſerved, at the fame time, 
to increaſe his regret at being ſo immediately de- 
prived of his company and converſation. 
The coach now ready to convey from him the 
newly acquired treaſure on which he had fo fondly 
ſet his heart, the philanthropiſt impreſſed a reſpect- 
ful kiſs on her lovely hand, and, in this act, a 
ou drop fell on his from the eye of the diſcon- 
olare Eliza, which he wiped with his handkerchief, 
and, as the carriage drew off, bowed on it with 
ſignificant regard, and, placing the precious depoſir 


next his heart as a ſacred pledge, he mentally vow- 


ed on it everlaſting fidelity to the fair, - virtuous, 
amiable, miſtreſs of his affections. 
Nor did this delicate proof of his regard eſcape 


the obſervation of the beautiful mourner ; the ſaw 
and comprehended the full force of every geſture, 
and a heart-rending ſigh burſt from the pureſt bo- 


ſom in the univerſe, which her kind companions at- 
tributed to exceſs of grief, but which, we are per- 
verſe enough to ſuſpect, n eee be occaſion- 
ed, in ſome degree, by a leſs poignant, though per- 
haps an almoſt equally painful, paſſion. 

When the philanthropiſt could no longer mark 
the progreſs of the carriage, his eye continued fixed 
on the track it had purſued, and his mind remained 
wholly occupied in contemplating the beauties and 
excellencies of the fair paſſenger, till he was awaken- 


ed from his reverie by an exclamation from honeft 


Jeremiah of © heaven bleſs her wherever ſhe goes!” 


An invocation ſo congenial to our hero's wiſhes 
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could not fail to catch his attention,; he turned to 
his affectionate fellow-traveller, and, perceiving 
the big tear rolling down his hardy cheek, he caught 
the infection; and, having covered his face with 
his handkerchief, he A a few moments to 
unreſtrained emotions, and the indulgence of the 
3 ideas which love and admiration could in- 
ire. | 

. now reſumed her throne ; he turned to 
Mr, and Mrs. Lowther, who had accompanied 
their patron and patroneſs to their carriage; and, 
having politely apologiſed for his mental abſence, 
he complied with their requeſt, that he would re- 
turn and ſpend the remainder of the evening at 
their houſe. | 


The funeral of Captain Melcombe became the 


firſt object of attention; and it was determined that 
the body ſhould be interred in the evening of the 
ſucceeding day; that ſome of the moſt A 
of the worthy ſurgeon's acquaintance ſhould be in- 
vited to attend the awful ceremony, and, in parti- 
cular, two or three retired officers who reſided in 
the neighbourhood ; and, Mr. Lowther having, to 
quiet the lady's mind, accepted ten guineas from 
her as a ſum fully ſufficient to defray all expences, 
our hero added to it much more largely than, in 
the opinion of Mr. Lowther, would be neceſſary to 
anſwer every purpoſe with liberality, though he 


was compelled by Mr. Fairborn to accept the depo- 
fir, on a promiſe of receiving back any balance that 


might remain at his return to this part of the 
country. * 

The philanthropiſt alſo e that a neat 
monumental ſtone might be placed over the grave 
of the unfortunate veteran, on which ſhould be en- 
graved the following inſcription. _ 
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| Sacred to the MEMORY 
Of HENRY MELCOMBE, Eſq. 
Late a captain in his Majeſty's——regiment of foot ; 
An accompliſhed gentleman, a brave officer, 
And an honeſt man, 
To the firſt, Iris numerous acquaintance will bear 
teſtimony, 
His wounds to the ſecond, 
And every tranſaction of his life to the laſt, 
But virtue cannot eſcape misfortune, nor 
fortitude avert its effects; 


For, depreſſed by diſappointment and neglected 


by friends, 
In his flight from domeſtic wretchedneſs and 
undeſerved contempt, 


His body worn out in the ſervice of his country, 


And his ſpirits exhauſted by an unequal 
contention 
With difficulties and diſquiet, 
He was overtaken by the inevitable fate of mortals,” 
And releaſed from pain and affliction, 
On. the 16th day of Auguſt, 177 
In the 46th year of his age. 


All matters of buſineſs being diſcuſſed, the con- 
verſation between the good ſurgeon, his lady, and 
our philanthropiſt, turned principally on the praiſes 
of the lovely Eliza and her kind and benevolent pro- 
tectors; and the honeſt zeal of the worthy Mr. 
Lowther, on this favourite ſubject, having reminded 
our hero, that, in the courſe of their ſhort acquain- 
tance, he had more than once acknowledged per- 
ſonal obligations to the baronet, and always appear- 
ed deſirous to be more explicit, he took this oppor- 
tunity of throwing out hints expreſſive of curioſity - 

. this 
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this head, which were perfectly underſtood by his 
kind hoſt, who eagerly ſeized the occaſion of in- 
dulging his own gratefu] propenſity to record the 
vintues of his benefaQor and of gratiſying the wiſhes | 
of his gueſt. | 

Encouraged by the readineſs of Mr. Lowther to 
favour him with the communication be had even dif- 
tantly ſolicited, our hero ventured, though not 
without many apologies, to extend his requeſt to a 
narrative of thoſe circumſtances of his life which had 
involved him in diſtreſſes, and reduced him to in- 
cur thoſe obligations of which he appeared to enter- 
tain ſuch a juſt and lively fenſe: nor was this pro- 
poſition in the ſmalleſt degree diſagreeable to the 
honeſt ſurgeen, whoſe conduct, though he had, in 
many inſtances, been unfortunate, had, in no fingle 
one, been diſhongurable or diſgraceful. ; on the con- 
trary, he rejoiced in the opportunity of 9 5 his 
own character to the amiable philanthropiſt, and of 
commemorating the generoſity and humanity of his 
patron. | 

But, as we mean. to give this little hiſtory in the 
-relater's own. words, we ſhall reſerve the commence- 
ment of it far the next chapter, in which ſuch of 
our readers as Can reliſh Engliſh beef and pudding, 
and be content with the plain fare of virtue and in- 
tegrity, may feaſt themſelves without the riſk of 
ſurſeit or the danger of repletion. | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Xx 


The hiſtory of Mr. Lowther, eventful, but uni mpor- 
tant, and very proper to be pafſed over by thoſe who 
ſcruple to admit the e xiſtence of worth and honour 
in a humble apthecary, 


"F- HAT a private ſtation is, in certain caſes, 
the poſt of honour, is a maxim ſupported by 
authorities of the firſt eminence ; that it is always 
ſo, when it is maintained with moral rectitude and 
unſwerving integrity, is a truth which we dare al- 
ſert; and we offer the gauntlet to any man who 
ſhall be hardy enough to deny, that the character 
of the hone Iriſhman, to a ſlight acquaintance 
with whom we have heretofore introduced our rea 
ders, is lefs heroic than that of Hyder Ally or the 
king of Pruſſia ; or, that the manners of the noto- 
rious ſemale, now happily employed in procuring 
a clean crofling-phace at the head of the Haymar- 
ket for her former admirers; or the ſtill more ce- 
- Jebrated fair, who boaſts the ſubduQion of whole 
regiments by the power of her charms ; are-not al- 
together as 2 as thoſe of the Perdita or the 
Bird of Paradiſe. 2 
And, this poſition of ours being admitted, it will 
follow of courſe, that the merits of the hiſtoriogra- 
pher, who exhibits to public notice the virtues of an 
obſcure apothecary in the vale of Cluydd, are pre- 
ciſely on a foot with his who blazons the conqueſts 
of a Howe or the victories of a Keppel. | 
Having thus eſtabliſhed our claim to praiſe. and 
reward, we ſhall, nothing doubting,” purſue the 
pleaſing taſk of holding up, to applaufe and admi- 
. ration, 
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ration, an individidual, whoſe life, though che- 
quered with misfortune, is uublotted with ignominy, 
and whoſe artleſs recital ſhall ſerve to inculcate this 
uſeful leſſon, that his fituation only is to be deſpaired 


of who deſerts himſelf ; and, that he avoho, though 


overwhelmed with afflition, preſerves inviolate the 
dignity of virtue, may lock forward to emancipation 


_ With ſure and any expectation. 


The early part of my life, fir,” ſaid Mr. Low- 


ther, addreſſing himſelf to the philanthropiſt, was 


neither marked by ſingular or ſiniſter events My 
father, a clergi man of reſpectable character in the 
weſt of England, gave me and a brother, two years 
older than myſelf a competent ſhare of claſſical 
learning, in a grammar-ſchool which he had him- 


ſelf eſtabliſhed to increaſe a ſcanty income, derived 


from two little livings, both producing ſomewhat 
leſs than 150l. a year, Among the ſmall number of 
his pupils was the ſecond ſon of Lord S-—, who, 
though remarkable for pride and a miſchievous diſ- 
poſition, uſed to profeſs a particular regard for me, 


and gave me a very viſible preference to my brother 
and his other ſchool-fellows, At the age of fifteen 


my father bound me apprentice to a ſurgeon and 
apothecary of extenſive practice in the neighbouring 


town of R—. With this very ingenious, but 


imprudent, man, I ſerved five years, ſo much to his 
ſatisſaction, that, at the expiration of my appren- 
ticeſnip, he offered to admit me to a ſhare of his 
— z a propoſition which I thought it prudent 
to decline accepting, as his expenſive manner of liv- 
ing had involved him in difficulties from which I ſaw 
no proſpect of his being extricated; and, added to 
this, my heart had received ſuch impreſſions. from 


the beauty and merit of my maſter's only daughter, 
(here he leawved to Mrs, Linwther,) who at the ſame 
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time received, under her father's command, the ad- 


dreſſes of a man of conſiderable fortune and influ- 
ence in the town, though I had preſumption enough 
to flatter myſelf that mine would have been more 
acceptable to her, that I dreaded an expoſure to 


the miſery that threatened me of ſeeing her torn 
from my wiſhes, and ſacrificed to a wretch; vain, 


fantaſtic, and ſordid. Felge 9 

Under theſe conſiderations I determined to ap- 
ply a ſmall legacy, which an uncle of my father, 
who was alſo my god-father, had juſt at this time 


bequeathed me, to profeſſional improvement ; and, 


for this purpoſe, with the approbation of my father 
and friends, I went to London, where I attended 


the hoſpital and lectures about a year, at the end of 
which time, find ing my finances conſiderably leſſen- 


ed, and conceiving myſelf qualified to commence 
the practice of my profeſſion, I prepared for my re- 
turn to the weſt, with an intention to conſult thoſe 
who had my intereſt at heart as to a place of ſettle- 
ment. | | 
But, a few days previous to that on which I 
had propoſed to. qu the metropolis, chance threw 
in my way my old ſchool-fellow, Mr. S. at this 
time a captain in the navy, who immediately-recog- 
nized me, and, in terms of the utmoſt civility, in- 
vited me to breakfaſt with him the next morning at 
his lodgings in Piccadilly, I accordingly waited on 
him, and was received by him as an old friend, and 
_ with every poſſible mark of attention and 
eiteem. | FRIES = | 
In the courſe of this viſit, Captain S. politely 
turned the converſation to an enquiry into my pur- 
ſuits and proſpects; and, on my mentioning my 
intention of leaving town, and opening a ſhop ſome 
where in the vieinity of my friends, he hinted his 
ey F 7 diſapprobation 
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diſapprobation of my plan, and ſuggeſted an idea ſo 
ae correſpondent to my inclinations that I he- 

ted not a moment to adopt it. | | 

* He ſaid, he was appointed to the command of 
a ſhip of the line, juſt then off the ſtocks ;—that, if 
E would go through the neceſſary examinations, he 
would immediately get me a warrant to act as ſur- 
geon's-mare on-board ſome ſhip employed in the 
channel-ſervice that, after I had ſerved a few 
months in that ſtation, he could, by his intereſt, 
procure an appointment for me to be ſurgeon to his 
own ſhip, which would by that time be ready for 
the fea, and was deſtined to re-inforce the Britiſh 
fleet in the Weſt-Indies. 

With the moſt lively ſenſe of gratitude for ſuch 
liberal offers of patronage, I took my leave of my 
future commander, and, at the end of three days, 
returned to him with proper teſtimonials of my be- 
ing duly qualified to ſerve in the capacity he had 
pointed out as a neceſſary introduction into the na- 
vy, and he immediately gave me a letter, which 
procured me at once the employment of firſt ſurge- 
on's-mate of a frigate, then lying at Portſmouth, 
but preparing for a channel-cruize ; and, as I had 
received directions to repair on-board with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, I loſt no time in providing neceſſa- 

ries for my new deſtination, and, having made my 
parting acknowledgements to my patron, in ten 

| days was actually at ſea. | 
_ - As I entered on my new occupation with ala- 
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crity, ſo I purſued it with ſpirit ; and, at our re- 
turn to port, aſter a ſhort cruize of two months, in 
the courſe of which an engagement with, and cap- 
ture of, French frigate, of ſuperior force, had 
given me an opportunity of diſplaying my proſeſ- 
Zonal abilities, my conduct way ſo thoroughly ap- 
| TE; | proved 
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proved by my captain, that he kindly offered to 
make application for my being appointed ſurgeon of 
the ſhip, the gentleman who now occupied that de- 
rement having fignified his intentions to retire 
rom a ſervice in which he had acquired a decent 
competency ; but my dependence on Captain 8 
rendered it neceſſary for me to decline this generous 
propofal, and J continued to act in the fame capa- 
city as before, during a ſecond cruize, in which I 
had the good fortune to improve my circumſtances 
as well as my knowledge. 
At my ſecond arrival, I found Captain S——'s 
ſhip, the , of ſeventy-four guns, nearly ready 
for ſea, and a letter from him, purporting his ſuc- 


_ ceſs in procuring my nomination to be furgeon to 


her; and, in the courſe of a week, he arrived him- 
felf at Portſmouth, and J was inſtalled in my office, 


and introduced to the officers of the ſhip as his old 


fchool-fellow and very much efteemed friend. 
As we were to fail without any other ſhip in 
company, neither the commencemetit or progreſs of 
our voyage could. admit of delay ; and we arrived 
in fix weeks at Jamaica, without any other material 
incident than the capture of three or four of the ene- 
my's veſſels, whoſe cargoes promiſed to enrich the 
offieers and encourage the men. Na | 
During the voyage the treatment I received 
from Captain was equal to my warmeſt wiſh- 
es; our intercourſe was on the moſt familiar ſoot- 


ing, and he admitted me to a full ſhare of his con- 


ſidenee, fo that it is not farpriſing that I ſhould 
overlook his faults, and be blind to the capriciouſ- 
neſs of his temper and the inſolence of his demea- 
nour, though both were loudly complained of by 
the ma jor part of the officers of the ſhip. _ 
1 . | 3.4 A 
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 * After onr arrival at Jamaica, Captain 8 
was ordered to take the command of a ſmall ſqua- 
dron, and to proceed immediately to protect the 
Hand of , againſt which it was ſuppoſed an 
expedition, preparing by the enemy, was intended 
to be directed; and, on this occaſion, he hoiſted a 
broad pendant, and was received by the inhabitants 
of that iſland with the reſpect due to a commander 
who bore that rank, and the regard which muſt na- 
turally be entertained for a man who was publicly 
inveſted with the character of their protector; and 
each planter vied with his neighbour in making 
ſplendid entertainments for the commodore and 
other officers of the ſquadron. | 

Among thoſe who ſtood foremoſt on this occa- 
ſion was Mr. Sainthill, a man not leſs remarkable 


for 6pulence than generoſity, and at his table Captain 


8. vas not only entertained on formal occaſi- 
ons, but received a general invitation to it for him- 
ſelf and any particular friends; and, in this cha- 
racter, Iwas frequently called on to partake of this 
friendly indulgence, and accepted it with particular 
ſatisfaction, as the moſt perfect domeſtic harmony 


reigned in the family, the diſeretion of Mrs. Saint- 


hill being as eminent as her beauty was admirable, 


and her huſband appearing to be equally ſenſible of 


the charms of her perſon and her underſtanding. 

. © But a few viſits to this happy family opened to 
me the character of my patron and commander in a 
new and moſt unfavourable light ; 1diſcoyered that 


he was devoted to intrigue, and equally. arduous 
and unprincipled in the purſuit of means to gratify 


his unjuftifiable paſſions, and to accompliſh his ends, 
however infamous. d 
„ Shocked as I was at this diſcovery, I was ſtill 


more alarmed at hints too broad to be miſconceived, 
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that he e me not only to be an accomplice in 


ſchemes of the baſeſt nature, but the actual pander 


to his looſe deſires; an office, at which my ſoul re- 
volted with ſuch fervour of abhorrence, that his firſt 
attempt to work me to his purpoſes produced a re- 
ulſe in ſuch terms as convinced him that he had 
2 very miſtaken expectations from me, and at 
once converted his pretended, but intereſted, friend- 
ſhip, not only to diſlike, but to the moſt malevolent 
and pernicious hatred, 5 | 
* After ſpending a day at Mr. SainthilPs, in the 
courſe of which the amiable lady of the houſe had, 
by a thouſand polite marks of attention, ſhewn her 
inclination to do honour to her huſband's invitation, 


and render the entertainment pleaſing to his gueſts, 


we retired to a little houſe which the commodore 
had hired for his reſidence on.ſhore during his con- 
tinuance on this ſtation z and, in our way thither, 
he repeated a queſtion which he had before very 
frequently aſked, whether I did not think Mrs. 
Sainthill one of the ſweeteſt women in the world: 


I replied, without heſitation, yes, in perſon and 
mind. — Poh! poh l' rejoined the captain, I am 


in love with her perſon, and, if you will procure 
me the poſſeſſion of that, I will reſign all other 
pretences to you z—= 1 8 18 


© I take her body, you her mind; 
Which has the better bargain? 


5 my dear Bob,” continues this virtuous 
commander, I am perſuaded you are too grateful, 


and have too much friendſhip for me, to refuſe me 
your aſſiſtance in a little plan which I have concert- 
ed to procure me the greateſt bleſſing on earth 
and, without waiting for an anſwer, he proceeded 
552 to 
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to inform me, that he intended to invite Mr. and 
Mrs. Sainthill to dine on-board his ſhip ; that, ſoon 
after dinner, a meſſage ſhould be conveyed to the 
former, that ſome particular and unexpected bufineſs 
demanded his immediate preſence at his planta- 
tion — that it would be no difficult matter to prevail 
on him to leave his lady to his and my care, efpeci- 
ally as he could return in the boat which brought 
the meſſenger, but it would take ſome time to pre- 
pare the barge for the accommodation of Mrs, 
Sainthill z—that, having diſpoſed of the huſband, 
our ſtay on-board might, on a variety of pretences, 
be protracted till the evening was far advanced, and 
that, on her arrival at bis houſe on the ſea- ſhore, 
I ſhould undertake to acquaint Mr, Sainthill, whoſe 
habitation was diftant from it at leaſt a mile, that 
his lady wiſhed him to order a carriage to convey 
her home, as ſhe was fatigued with her little voy- 
age; and while you are abſent, my dear fellow,” 
ſays he, © and only negroes and my own faithful 
fervant in the houſe, the lady's regard, as you may 
rceive, ' pleading in my favour, the devil muſt be 
in it if I fail of fuccefs. Hey! what ſays my old 
friend? will it do?? | 8 
_ © 'Thunderftruck at a propoſition fo replete with 
villainy, it was not till after a pauſe of ſome minutes 
that I could frame an anſwer, I then affected a 
ſmile, and aſked him how long he had ſuppoſed me 
the greateſt ſcoundrel on earth ?' to which he fierce- 
ly replied, © I never thought you ſo yer, but ſhall 
from henceforth conſider you in that light, if you 
refuſe to repay the obligations I have conferred on 
you, or attempt to bteray or interrupt me in my 
urſuits.“ "DL 
% As I now found that I was unfortunately con- 
nected with. a miſcreant equally devoid of honour 
| | and 
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-and common decency, and that expoſtulation would 
only ferve to render me ſtill more the object of aver- 
fion to a wretch apparently vindiftive, and poſfef- 
ſing a degree of power over me which 1 had no 
means of oppofing, I thought it prudent to avoid 
adding fe! to his animoſity ; and, as we had now 


reached the door of his houſe, I retired to my bed 


without taking the leaft notice of his violent decla- 
ration, or opening my lips, and paſſed a reſtleſs 
night, though I could ſcarce help entertaining ſome 
hope that he would recolle& himſelf againft the 
morning, and, for his own ſake, attempt to explam 
away or extenuate the brutality of his behaviour te 
me, which, he might naturally apprehend, would 
ſtimulate me to revenge myſelf, by divulging his ne- 
farious intentions againſt the peace and honour of a 
worthy man and a virtuous and amiable lady. 

* But | was diſappointed in my expectations, and 
had ſoon too much reaſon to be aſſured that I had 
fatally miſtaken the character I had to deal with; 
Captain 8 was a deſperate as well as a daring 
villain; he had not only hardineſs enough to under- 


take the moſt atrocious acts, but he had audacity to 


go through with them ; and, inſtead of conciliating 
meaſures, he ſent me an order, early in the morn- 
ing, to go on-board immediately, and not to leave 
the ſhip again without his particular permiſſion. 
* This order I obeyed; and, as the firſt lieute- 
nant was a man of moſt reſpectable character and 
my very intimate friend, and the diſpoſition of our 
commander was the only point on which we had 
ever differed in opinion, I communicated to him, in 
confidence, what had paſſed the preceding evening, 
and defired his advice in my preſent dilabrecable 
and critical] ſituation, - | 
. cc My 
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„My tale affected him with no ſurprize ; his 
judgement and knowledge of the world, (for he had 
been an officer before the wretch who commanded 
him was out of the nurſery,) had led him to obſer- 
vations which had eſcaped my youth and inexperi- 
ence ; he was perfectly acquainted with his charac- 
ter, and, by declining, with the appearance of re- 
ſpect, all overtures of intimacy, had happily avoi- 
died the difficulties into which | had fallen. 

* Counſelled by him, I gave not the leaft hint of 
diſagreement between the captain and myſelf to any 
other officer; and, at his return on-board, I took 
not the leaſt notice of his apparent coldneſs, but 
perſevered in treating him with civility whenever I 
met him on the quarter-deck, for I was no longer 
an invited gueſt at his table, or a familiar viſitor 
in his cabin; and, by this line of conduct, be was 
Induced to believe that I had not yet promulgated 
his ſhameful propoſition, and to conceive that it 
might be prudent not to drive me to extremities by a 
continuance of rigour; he therefore relaxed, in 
ſome degree, the ſeverity of his carriage towards 
me, and brought himſelf to return my 22 by a 
conſtrained and diſtant bow. 

As I could by no means condeſcend to aceept, 
much leſs to ſolicit, any favour from him, I re- 
mained conſtantly on-board, though he was almoſt 
continually on-ſhore, till orders arrived from Jamai- 
ca for the return of our little ſquadron to that ſta- 
tion, the ſtorm which threatened the iſland where we 
now lay having burſt on another quarter ; but, on 
the receipt of intelligence that we were to ſail in a 
day or two, as I had ſome accounts to ſettle on the 
and, I ventured on-ſhore in the duſk of an even- 
ing, under the leave and with the approbation of my 
friend, the firſt lieutenant, at this time the command- 

- ing 
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ing- officer of the ſhip; who, however, recommend- 
ed it to me to avoid, if poſſible, being ſeen by our 
tyrant, who might avail himſelf of ſuch an act of 
pretended diſobedience to wreck his vengeance on 
me and work ſome miſchief againſt himſelf, to- 
wards whom, he was well aſſured, he bore no cor- 
dial regard, as he looked on his ſuperior nautical 
knowledge, and the veneration with which he was 
treated by the whole ſhip's company, with a very 
jealous, and conſequently envious, eye. 

In ſtrict conformity with this advice I walked 
from the beach to the town of —— by paths leſs 
frequented than the high road; and, having com- 
pleted my buſineſs, and purchaſed ſome neceſſaries 
for the voyage, which I had diſpatched to the boat 
that waited to re-convey me to the ſhip, I was re- 
turning through the ſame by-ways to the ſea-fide, 
wrapped in a boat-cloak, to ſerve as a diſguiſe in 
caſe I ſhould happen to meet the perſon I withed to 
avoid, and armed with a hanger, which | carried 
in my hand, but quite alone, when, juſt about the 
mid-way between the town and the beach, my ears 
were invaded by piercing cries of female diſtreſs at a 
very ſhort diſtance before me, and, as I could ga- 
ther from the ſounds, in the very path I was pur- 
ſuing z and, as the calls for aſſiſtance ſeemed to be 
the effect of ſome preſſing danger, I drew my hang- 
er, and puſhed on with all the expedition in my 

wer, 

It was juſt paſt ten o'clock, and the night was 
remarkably dark conſidering the climate, ſo that, as 
the cries ceaſed as I advanced, I could only diſco- 
ver, by the ruſtling of leaves, that there was a 
ſtruggle a very little to the left of the path, which 
ſtruck me as the efforts of ſome paſſenger, who had 
unfortunately fallen into the hands of ruffians, to 
412. avoid 


with immediate death if they did not inſtantly deſiſt 
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avoid being forced from the path- way; and I reach- 
ed the ſpot in a moment, where J perceived two 
men, one of them covered like myſelf, with a boat- 
cloak, drageing, with great violence, a female, 


_ who appeared to reſiſt by every exertion ſhe could 


make, but, as I apprehended, had loſt, the powers 
of voice either through ſaintneſs or terror. 

As I menaced the perpetrators of this violence 
they both quitted their prize, and one of them be- 
took himſelf to immediate flight; but, as the other 
was too much eneumbered with his cloak to eſcape, 
T laid hold of him at the inſtant he releaſed the lady's 
hands; and, pauſing a moment to conſider by what 
means I could ſecure my priſoner, he turned ſhort 
upon me, and, in a tone of voice too familiar to me, 
and which at this moment vibrates on my ear, ex- 
claimed, Villain H is it you? are theſe your pre- 
tences to delicacy and ſentiment? hypocrite, as you 
are, your life ſhall anfwer for this baſe attempt. 
Mrs. Sainthill, my dear Mrs, Sainthill, I hope 
you have received no injury; Providence guided 
me to this ſpot to protect your honour, and proba- 
bly your life.” © | 
lt is unneceſſary for me to tell you, fir, that 
the aſſaſſin was no other than Captain 8, whoſe 
daring effrontery, in thus turning the tables upon 
me, and transferring the appearance of criminality 
from the guilty to the innocent, actually ſtruck me 
dumb, and the charge ſtood confirmed before I could 
collect myſelf ſufficiently to make my defence, which 
I now attempted, but too late to gain credit, The 
ſimilarity of our appearances favoured the fraud, 
and the effect produced by my aſtoniſhment amount- 
ed to conviction:— the lady herſelf was deceived, 


and, having recovered her ſpeech, which had only 


been 


3 


lady, ſo highly did he ſtand in my opinion, 
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been obſtructed by a handkerchief thruſt into her 
mouth by the ruffians, became a witneſs to diſhonour 
me. It was in vain that J aſſerted my 1nnoeence, 
and my aſſuming the character of the lady's protec- 
ter was treated as an aggravation of my offence and 
the conſummation. of impudence. 

© The perfidious S—— had now a complete tri- 
umph, and, in the height of exultati or, inſolently 
demanded the name of my accomplice ; the lady 
having declared, that, as ſhe was retu ning to her 
own houſe, after paying a viſit to a ſick neighbour, 
ſhe had been attacked by two men, who compelled 
two negro ſervants, by whom ſhe had been attend- 
ed, on pain of death to leave her to their mercy ; 


that they drew her by force from the path, ſtopped 


her mouth with a handkerchief, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to convey. her to a houſe at a conſiderable 
diſtance, in which a light was diſcoverable ; and, 
whatever their purpoſes were, though ſhe dreaded 
the worſt, would certainly have accompliſhed them, 
but for his gallant interpoſition, for which the 


- ſhould ever conſider him as the protector of her ho- 


nour, and, to the lateſt moment of her life, regard 
him as the happy inſtrument, in the hands of Pro- 
vidence, of her preſervatian from dangers, the very - 
recolleQion of which filled her with the extremeſt 
horror. 

To this painful narrative ſhe added, that, of all 
men on earth, ſhe ſhould leaſt have ſuſpected Mr, 
Lowther of ſo unprovoked an outrage, as the mild- 
neſs of his manners, the apparent complacency of his 
difpoſition, and the benevolent turn of his mind, 
had procured him the general eſteem of his ac- 
quaintanee, and the particular regard of his friends; 

* and, for myſelf,” continued this doubly-injured - 


no 
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no evidence, leſs concluſive than that of my own 


| ſenſes, could ever have awakened in me a ſuſpicion 


derogatory to his univerſal character. 

*« Hard as this ſpeech of the deceived Mrs. Saint- 
hill ſeemed to bear on me, there was a part of it 
which gave a gleam of hope ;= the light, towards 
which, according to her account, the ruffians en- 
deavoured to foree her, was in the houſe which 
Captain 8 had hired for his reſidence, as I 


could now plainly difcover by its ſituation, which 


was remote from any other habitation ; and this cir- 
cumſtance inſpired me with reſolution to repeat my 
proteſtations of innocence, and to re-criminate - on 
my baſe accuſer in ſuch direct and poſitive terms as 
to throw him into confuſion, and draw from him 


| ſuch abſurd contradictions as I began to flatter my- 


ſelf had actually made ſome impreflion, in favour 
of my aſſertions, on the injured lady. 

Encouraged by this —— I dared this 
aſſaſſin of the lady's virtue and my reputation to 
repeat his accuſation either in the preſence of Mr. 
Sainthill or the governor of the iſland, before either 
of whom I declared myſelf ready to appear; conſci- 
ous that I could vindicate my reputation againſt his 
foul aſperſtons, and retort on him the falſe and ma- 
licious charge. 

« But this was a propoſition by no means confor- 
mable -to his wiſhes ; he knew that his pretences 
would no more bear the light than his actions, and 
he trembled at the idea oF confronting me before 
candid and diſoerning judges, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, he knew not how to avoid without incurring 
= Hire which would be but very little dittant 
from conviction. | | | 
„ HgBut the father of miſchief would not yet deſert 
his promiſing pupil ; in this critical moment he was 
| reſcued 
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reſcued from his dilemma by the return of Mrs. 
Sainthill's negroes, who, having retired only be- 
hind Tome buſhes, had liſtened to what had paſſed, 
and, finding their miſtreſs's enemies diſcomfited, 
had ventured from their lurking-place ; and the ar- 
rival of his own confidential ſervant, with three or 
four other perſons, whom he Jy to have 
brought to the aſſiſtance of the female, whoſe cries 
had reached his maſter's houſe ; though I was con- 
vinced that he was the man who had fled at my 
coming up, and that he had procured this re-inforce- 
ment with a view to extricate his infernal principal 
from the danger which threatened him. 

„The ſcene was now changed ; the drooping 
ſpirits of my abandoned perſecutor revived ; he 


treated with contempt my offer of meeting his accu- 


ſation before the governor or Mr. Sainthill, and 
pointed out this propoſal as a fubterfuge to find 
means of eſcaping from the hands of juſtice ; and, 
having directed his ſervant and attendants to make 


me their priſoner, he ordered them to convey me 


immediately on-board the ſhip, and deliver me to 
the commanding- officer, with poſitive injunctions to 
confine me to my cabin, and place a ſentinel at the 
door of it, that I might hold no communication with 
any human being till he ſhould himſelf return to the 
ſhip, which would be early the next morning; and, 
to this humane mandate, he added another {tilF 
more cruel, enjoining the officer to debar me from 
pen, ink, and paper. ; 

* I knew it was in vain to expoſtulate, and there- 


fore ſubmitted to my fate with patience, though not 


in ſilence : I exhorted the lady not to truſt herſelf 


in the hands of a villain, who had long mediated, 


and would by this time have completed, her ruin, 
but for that. interpoſition, which, to my infinite ſa- 
tisfaction, 
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tisſaction, had been the means of preferving her, 
though at the expence of a reputation dearer to me 
than my life, which yet, I truſted, would one day be 
cleared from thefe moſt falſe and villainous imputa- 
tions; and I was proceeding to intreat her, as well 
for the ſake of juſtice to her real protector as in re- 
gard to her own future peace and ſafety, to exa- 
mine minartely into the circumſtances of this mifre- 
nted bufineſs, and not ſuffer herſelf to be the 
dupe of an artful, deſigning, mifcreant, who was 
now wrecking his malice on me, and, if not pre- 
vented, would, in revenge for the failure of his pre- 
ſent plan, by the moſt diabolical machinations, in- 
volve her either in his own guilt'or my diſgrace; 
when, obſerving that Mrs. Sainthill feenied atten- 
tive to my advice, and dreading the confequences 
of farther inveſtigation, he preſſed her to liſten no 
longer to the pretences of a wretch, who, but for 
him, would have robbed her of her honour and hap» 
pineſs, nor expoſe her life to freſh danger by re- 
maining in the open air at this unſeaſonable hour ; 
and, at the ſame time, repeated his order to his ac- 
complice and his companions not to loſe a moment's 
time in taking me to the ſhip, leſt a reſcue ſhould be 
attempted, which, he apprehended, would very 
robably be the caſe, as my aſſociate, who fled from 
is attack, was, in all likelihood, ſome profligate iſ- 
lander, who had engaged in this iniquitous ſcheme 
for hire, and who might naturally be ſuppoſed to 
be connected with a banditti as deſperate as, him- 
felf. 

BgBut the faithful miniſter to his pleaſures needed 
no ſuch motive to urge him to a compliance with 
even the wiſhes of his employer; he knew that he 
could, on every ſuch oceaſion, levy a tax on his li- 
berality proportioned to the ſervice, and, in the 
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preſent inſtance, he knew alſo how highly he could 


rate it; he therefore called on his attendants to aſ- 


ſiſt in forcing me to the ſea - ſide, if ſuch meaſures 
ſhould be neceſſary, and, giving me a caution as 
I valued my life not to open my lips till I got on- 
board the ſhip, he rudely bade me go on; an order, 
with which, in my preſent ſituation, I thought it 
prudent to comply. | 


„When we reached the beach, I found we were 


at a conſiderable diſtance from the {pot where I 


had directed the boat, which had brought me on- 
ſhore, to wait for me, but I obferved, with ſome 
ſurpriſe, another ready, manned with fix ſtout fel- 
lows ; and in this boat I embarked with my conduc- 
tor and two of his myrmidons, the others, to each 
of whom he gave money, taking leave of him at che 
boat-ſide ; and, as ſoon as we reached the ſhip, 
which was about two in the morning, the captain's 
orders were conveyed by the officer of the watch to 
the firſt lieutenant, who, convinced that this was 
not a time to diſpute them, iſſued his, that they 
ſhould be ſtrictly obeyed, and I was conducted to 
my cabin, and left to reflexions which could only 
be rendered endurable by conſcious integrity, and a 
firm reliance on that Being who never ſuffers the 
righteous to be wholly 3 

In this ſituation, cut off from intercourſe with 
any human being, excepting only a ſea-boy, who 
brought me proviſions, from the ward- room, but to 
whom I found total filence was enjoined, did I re- 
main till the third day after the arrival of the ſhip 
at Jamaica, when one of the lieutenants, entering 
my cabin, deſired me to prepare myſelf for going on- 
ſhore, as a boat would be ready to carry me in 
abour an hour. | | 


Fon 
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Lou may be aſſured, fir, that this intelligence 
filled me with joy; for, though I entertained no 
doubt but I ſhould find the governor or magiſtrates, 
to whom, I ſuppoſed, I was to be conducted, pre- 
judiced againft me, by the heavy charge which 
would have been previouſly urged by this fiend of 
hell, yet, ſupported by my innocence, I truſted I 
ſhould make ſuch a defence, as would at leaſt ſtag- 
ger the belief of thoſe whoſe intereſts were not con- 
cerned in my diſhonour, | 
- © But, 10 my utter aſtoniſhment, I had no ſoon- 
er ſet ' my foot on-ſhore than the officer who had 


accompanied me, and who had hitherto obſerved a 


perfect ſilence, took me cordially by the hand, and, 
acquainting me that I was appeinted ſurgeon of the 
R, a ſhip of the ſame rate with that. which I 


had juſt quitted, congratulated me on being releaſed 
from the malevolent tyranny of a wretch, who was 
abhorred by his own officers, and deteſted by all 


others who were acquainted with his real charac- 


ter, ö | 
He alſo informed me, that, on the morning 
after the ſquadron ſailed from the iſland of ——, 


on its return to our preſent ſtation, the commodore 


had opened a packet, the ſeals of which were not 
to be broken till the ſervice on which he had been 
diſpatched was completed, and had found that part 
of its contents was a commiſſion, appointing wy 
friend, Mr. Forreſter, his firſt lieutenant, to the 
command of a ſloop which was with us on the ex- 
pedition that, on his arrival at Jamaica, he 
thought it his duty to embrace the earlieſt opportu 
nity of thanking the admiral for his promotion, and 
that he critically arrived at the houſe where he re- 
ſided a few minutes after Captain 8 —— had been 


introduced ;—rhat his — admiſſion threw | 
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his old commander into the utmoſt confuſion, and 
interrupted ſome narrative, the ſubject of which he 
rightly conceived to be the crimes attributed to me, 
in which, however, he was deſired to proceed, but 


vas ſoon. obſerved by the admiral to be ſo embar- 


raſſed, that he would much rather have quitted the 
charge than hay e purſued it; that, in conſequence 
of this ebſervation, he had applied himſelf to Cap- 
tain Forreſter for an account of my former behaviour 
and character, in which he was ſo perfectly ſatisſied 
by the warm and zealous encomiums of this worthy 


aſficer, that he had hinted to my accuſer his appre- 


henſions that his ſtate of the caſe might be exaggera- 
ted. and his intention to ſend for me and examine 
me in his preſencgce. e 
The very idea of, confronting me affected my 
already- abaſhed accuſer. with ſuch horror, that 
every doubt of wy guilt was removed from the pe- 
netrating mind of the admiral; and, as he did not 
chooſe to enter into a diſagreeable conteſt with a man 
of his high rack and powerſul connexions, he ayoid- 
ed- noticing - his. embarraſſment, : and told Captain 
S——,, that,, as he found his ſu was obnoxious 
to him, and had (poſſibly very. juſtly) incurred his 
diſpleaſure, he would order him on- board the R —, 
and ſend, the ſurgeon of that ſhip to his; and this 
offer Captain Sm—— accepted with apparent ſatisfac- 
tion, abandoning at. once an accufation, the proſe- 
cution of which; if it had been founded in crutch, he 
could not have given up without relinquiſhing every . 
pretence to the character of a man of honour, an 


officer, or a n 1 
e 


1 In con 


: quence of this information, I immedi- 
ately went in purſuit of my good friend, Captain 
Forreſter, and, having luckily met with him, was 
by him g introduced to the admiral, who received 
Rk | me 
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me with great civility, and confirmed my appoint- 
ment to the R-—, but was totally ſilent as to 

the occaſion of it; a caution, which, I confeſs, 

gave me great uneaſineſs, as 1 earneſtly wiſhed for 
an opportunity of juſtifying myſelf to this excellent 
commander, but could not venture to obtrude on 
kim a ſubjeR which he choſe to avoid. 1 9. 

In a few days after I was ſettled on-board the 
R, where, by the recommendation of Captain 
Forreſter, I ſound the officers prepoſſeſſed in my fa - 

vour; I had the additional ſatisfaction to find that 
the preſent captain of that ſhip was to be removed to 
another, and that his place was to be ſupplied by 
Captain Forreſter, who was to conduct the ſhip. to 
Englard for a repair, carrying with him letters 
from the admiral, ſtrongly licking his being put 
on the liſt of poſt-captains, as a reward, to whick 
he was well intitled, for long, able, and ſome very 
brilliant and diftinguiſhed, ſervices, 
_ © In about three weeks we departed: from Ja- 
maica ; and, after a favourable paſſage, in which 
the friendſhip and humanity of the captain, the har- 
mony Which prevailed among the offioers, and the 
excellent order which, enforced! by ſuch examples, 
was maintained —_— crew, conſpired toren- 
Cer our little ſociety eaſy and happy, and particu- 
tarly contributed to remove from nme ſome part of 
the chagrin: which 1 had incurred from treatment ſo 
totally undeſerved, we arrived at Plymouth in the 
month of Auguſt, juſt two: years from my depar= 
ture. | ES TERS 
As the ſhip was immediately paid off, in order 
to go into dock, I took this op ortunity! of viſitin 
my Friend ; but, before I could reach the peacefu 
habitation of my youth, and whilſt my heart antiei- 
pated the joy of meeting wy longing parents and af - 
affectionate 
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ſfectionate relatives, J had the mortification to be in- 
formed that the former had both paid the debt of 
nature ſomewhat more than a year ago, and that my 
brother had accepted a commiſſion in the ſervice of 
the Eaſt-India Company, and had ſailed for Aſia 
about a month before my return. 5 
„In addition to theſe diſappointments, I alſo 
learnt that my old mafter was dead, leaving his 
daughter, unportioned, to the mercy of an unfeel- 
ing world and the fidelity of a mercenary lover 
that ſhe had been lighted by ſome of her acquain- 
tance, and, to her great ſatisfaction, entirely deſer- 
ted by a wretch, whom ſhe. had always deſpiſed, 
and now deteſted ; and, that the had actually ſoli- 
cited her friends to procure for her the means of 
preſerving her independence, by placing her in ſome 
ſtation where ſhe might turn to advantage the fruits 


of a liberal and expenſive education. 


*© Though this relation affected me with extreme. 
regret, on account of the beloved ſufferer, yet it 
was no {mall alleviation of my anxiety, that I could 


now give her the beſt proofs of the ſincerity of ' x 


paſſion, which I had yer hardly ventured to diſcloſe, 
by intreating her to accept my hand at a time when, 
ſhe muſt be convinced, my conduct could be influ- 


which contained the deareſt object of my wiſhes, 
with an ardour excited by love in its pureſt ſtate, 
and heightened by conſiderations of friendſhip, ten- 
derneſs, and pity. ; 

My reception was ſuch as I expected from the 
well-known good ſenſe and virtue of my Jemima; 


her behaviour was at once delicate and candid ; 
the avowed the attachment my fond Heart had ſug- 


geſted, but wiſhed to decline an offer, which, ſhe 


contended, was too noble and generous to be ac- 


G 2 | cepted, 
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cepted, as her compliance would militate againſt 
my intereſt, which was much dearer to her than her 
- own happineſs, 
_** TI ſoon found means, however, to overcome 
ſeruples, founded on falſe, thou h ſpecious, argu- 
ment ; and, having poſſeſſed myfelf of a treaſure, 
the value of which, highly as I then eſtimated it, 
has continued to increaſe from that hour to the pre- 
ſent, I returned with my prize to Plymouth; and, 
finding that my friend, Captain . Forreſter, was 
cemmiſſioned for a frigate then ready for ſea, that 
the ſurgeon apppinted to her-was not arrived, and 
that the repairs of my own ſhip, the R , would 
not be completed in leſs than fix months, I yielded 
to his intreaties that I would ſupply the place of his 
ſurgecn for the preſent crurze, which was only in- 
tended to be a ſhort one ; and he immediately pro- 
_ from the port-admiral an order for that pur- 
8 | | 
As Captain Forrefter's lady and family were 
ſettled in a pleaſant village, at a very ſmall diſtance 
from the port, I took a ſmall houſe for my wiſe in 
the ſame neighbourkood.; and, as I was in poſſeſſion: 
of ſome. hundreds, the amount of my ſavings and 
prize-money, I provided her with every conveni- 
ence, and our parting, though more painful than: 
have words to expreſs, was however unimbittered 
by any apprehenſions of leaving her in pecuniary 
difficulty or diſtreſs, 58 155 
After being at ſea about a month we fortunate- 
ly fell in with the fleet of merehant ſhips belonging 
to the enemy, the capture of which was the princi- 
pal object of our inſtructions; and fix of them ha- 
ving fallen into our hands, which, though outward 
bound, were ſuppoſed to be tolerable prizes, we 
proceeded with them to Liſbon, and, avings left 
1 | ; dnem 
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them to be diſpoſed of there, as we could not ven- 
ture on our home-ward voyage without the crews 
with which they had been manned, we returned. to 
Plymouth, after an abſence of little more than four 
months. 15 
* As we had no ſick on-board, the captain gave 
me his permiſſion to go on- ſhore in the firſt boat 
which came off, the care of mooring.the ſhip and 
ſettling other matters ab r ſome time; 
and, being charged with the communication of a 
meſſage to his lady, purporting his intention to be 
with her the next morning, I left the ſhip, and early 


in the evening haſtened on the Wings of love to my 


Jemima. 

But, in my way to S——, to my great ſur- 
priſe, I met the very lieutenant of Captain 8 
mip who had releaſed me from my confinement at 
Jamaica, by whom I was informed that the ſhip 
had been ſent home in a very few weeks after 
we had left that iſland, on account of ſome material 
defects which had been diſcovered in her rudder 
and after-part by the captain and his carpenter, who 
was his great favourite, and on whom violent ſuſpi- 


| Clons had fallen of having occaſioned the damage at 


the inſtance of his commander, who ſoon grew tired 
of a ſtation where he was under the immediate eye 
of an admiral, who, he had reaſon to believe, en- 
tertained no very favourable opinion of him ;—that 


the ſhip was now in the harbour, there being yet no 


room for her in the dock, and the captain, he be- 
lieved, ſtill in town, though, he apprehended, he 
would ſoon ſet out for London, as he had, during 


his abſence in the Weſt-Indies, been elected a mem- 


ber of parliament. 
Though I was no longer under the command 


or controul of this graceleſs being, yet this informa- 


tion 
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tion affected me with a certain degree of uneaſineſe, 
and I felt an unuſual weight and opreſſion on my 
ſpirits during the remainder of my walk, and, as I 
approached my on houſe, I was ſeized with ſuch 
a tremor and icy coldneſs that I could hardly reach 
the doo 5 

** Buy, at the inſtant I drew towards it, my terrors 
were realiſed by the cries of my beloved wiſe, who 
- Teemed ſtruggling for breath, and, in the moſt mo- 
ving terms and plaintive tones, implored aſſiſtance 
from heaven, and pity from ſame wretch who ſeem- 
ed little diſpoſed to afford her any, 

© Rage gave meftrength ; I firuck my feet with 
violence againſt the door, the lock yielded to the 
blow, and, entering the parlour, my deareſt Jemi- 
ina, paler than athes, with diſhevelled hair and diſ- 
ordered dreſs, in an effort to ruſh into my arms, fell 
breathleſs at my feet. 

But, what was my aſtoniſhment, when, on 
caſting my eyes round in ſearch of the occaſion of 
this diſtreſs, I perceived the moſt atrocious of all 
villains, the abandoned Captain 8—, riveted to 
the floor by terror, and exhibiting a complete ſpec- 
tacle of guilt, diſappointment, and horror. 5 
Not even my affection for the injured angel 
at my feet could reſtrain me from immediate ven- 
geance; I flew at the accurſed diſturber of my peace, 
and, having beſtowed on him a hundred blows, - 
which he received without reſiſtance or remon- 
ftrance, I kicked him into the road, and returned 
to the aſſiſtance of my, by this time, N wife, 
to whom I adminiſtered ſome drops; and, having 
received in my boſom a plenteous ſhower of tears, 
ſhe was ſoon in a condition to relieve my anxiety, 


and gratify my impatience with an account of the 
: | outrage 
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outrage from which I had providentially arrived to 
reſcue her. | EFT . 
„ She told me, that, ſoon after the arrival of 
Captain 8 from the Weſt-Indies, ſhe had recei- 
ved a polite note from him, congratulating her on 
her marriage with me, and requeſting her permiſ- 
fion to wait on her, for the purpoſe of explaining 
the miſunderſtanding which had been the occaſion of 
my receiving from him treatment for which he was 
now extremely concerned, and for which he wiſhed 
not only to apologiſe to her, but to atone by render- 
ing me every future ſervice which his intereſt could 
command, „ | 
That ſhe communicated the contents of this 
biilet to her friend, Mrs. Forreſter, who adviſed 
her by all means to admit him, and offered to be 
herfelf preſent at the interview ;—that, in conſe- 
quence of her returning a favourable anſwer to his 
requeſt, he viſited her the next day, and, in the 
preſence of Mrs, Forreſter, related a ſtory of Mr, 


SainthilPs having diſcovered the villains who actually 


attacked his lady, and having brought them to pu- 
niſhment, with ſo much plauſibility, and aceuſed 
Himſelf of raſhneſs and indiſeretion with ſuch ap- 
pearance of candour, that it was impoſſible to deny 
credit to his proteſtations of contrition, or to decline 
his repeated offers of exerting his and his family's 
intereſt to procure me a reſpectable appointment 
on-ſhore, either in one of the dock-yards or hoſ- 
pita ls. 0 ö n 
1 ** Having thus artfully laid ſuſpicion aſleep, he 
exprefſed his regret at his 'want of acquaintance 
— the families in that part of the world, and 
earneftly intreated both the ladies to admit him to 


their tea- tables on friendly terms, at ſuch times only 
as they ſhould be together, for he had too great re- 
Lf | 3 


ſpect to decorum even to with they ſhould receive 
him fingly ; and, to this requeſt, urged with ſuch 
ropriety, it was impoſſible to 8 any reaſona- 
le objection. | 
That he had availed himſelf of this permiſſion 
with ſuch cautious delicacy, always announcing his 
intended viſit by a previous meſſage, and-had be- 
haved with ſuch circuniſpe& attention, that he had 
actually inſinuated himſelf into ſome degree of 
eſteem with them both, and that, in * ſne 
had looked forward with pleaſure to the perſect re- 
conciliation that would take place between us at 
my return. — . ; 
That, in the afternoon of this fatal day, ſhe 
had ſent her maid-ſervant to Plymouth in ſearch of 
letters from me, and expected her return time 
enough to get her tea that, towards the evening, 
Captain S rapped at the window of the parlour 
where ſhe was at work, and aſked if ſhe was diſ- 
poſed to walk with him to her friend's houſe, 
here he had called, and promiſed to come back to 
drink tea ;—thart, not having the moſt-diſtant ap- 
prehenſion of what followed, ſhe imprudently ac- 
quieſced, and aſked him to walk in whilſt ſhe got 
her hat and cloak that, having gained admiſſion, 
he took the opportunity, as ſhe ſuppoſed, whilſt 
the was gone up ſtairs for the purpoſe of preparing 
for the walk, to lock the door, and, en her com- 
ing down, he intreated her to be ſeated for a few 
minutes, as he had a matter of the utmoſt import- 
ance- to communicate to her; —that ſhe now began 
to be alarmed, and requeſted, with great earneſt- 
neſs, that he would delay his communication, whate- 
ver it might be, till they got to Mrs. Forreſter's, as 
there was no ſubject on which ſhe choſe to hear 
him in the abſence of that lady that he 2 
E | lat 
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laid hold of her hands, and began a ſtrain of ful- 
ſome panegyric on her beauty, which, however, 
ihe ſoon interrupted by requiring him to releaſe 
her, as ſhe determined not to ſubmit a moment 


longer to ſuch improper behaviour ;—that he bh | 
ich 


ſiſted, however, in detaining her hands, on w 
the called aloud, but in vain, for aſſiſtance; and 
he proceeded to take liberties which ſhe bad reſiſted 


with her utmoſt efforts, till it had pleaſed God to 


work a miracle in her favour, by ſending me to her 
relief at the moment her ſtrength was almoſt ex- 
hauſted. 

We now joined in the moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgements to our great Preſerver for this wonderful 
eſcape from the moſt imminent of all daugers, and 
in forming.conjeCtures as to the conſequence of this 
new proof of the villain's animoſity to me, till the 
return of Mrs, Lowther's ſervant, which was not 
till late at night, brought us freſh proofs of his 
wicked ingenuity in concerting his plan for our un- 

doing. 

4 She ſaid, ' that, ſoon after.ſhe left the houſe, 
| the met Captain S-—, Who aſked her where ſhe 
was going, and, on her acquaigting him, informed 


ber that he bad juſt been at Mrs. Forreſter's, who 


was coming to her miſtreſs to requeſt her company 
in a walk to Plymouth, and that therefore he would 
adviſe her, by all-means, to wait at the houſe of a 
friend of the ladies, whom he mentioned, till they 
called there, as they would in all probability make 
Tome little purchaſes, which they would be glad to 
return by her; — that, in conſequence of this con- 
verſation with Captain 8 
the houſe to, which he had. directed her till the 


seyening was too far advanced for her to expect her. 


8 5 ; miſtreſ: 8, 


, ſhe had attended at 
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miſtreſs, and the lady of that houſe had given up 
all hopes of ſeeing her. | 
As I did not chooſe to give a freſh alarm to the 
already-agitated ſpirits of my dear wife, I ſup- 
preſſed my opinion, of the conſequences of this 
affair, which was, that I ſhould receive a meſſage 
from him the next morning, calling on me to give 
him ſatisfaction for the indignities he had received; 
nor ſhould I ha ve felt the ſmalleſt repugnance to ac- 
- Cept an opportunity of expunging from the lift of 
human beings the name of Nen an execrable miſ- 
creant. a ; 
But the morning arrived, and, contrary to my 
expectations, I heard not a ſyllable from bim; and 
therefore as ſoon as I had breakfafted I took my 
Fave of Mrs. Lowther, and, promiſing 'to return 
to dinner, I poſted to Plymouth, and, having pro- 
vided myſelf with piſtols, repaired to his lodgings, 
where, to my utter aſtoniſhment, I was informed 
that he went off ſor London about five in the 
morning. 3 | 
« As I could now obtain no other ſatisfaction, 
J conſoled myſelf for this diſappointment by pub- 
Hſhing the ſtory of his delinquency, and giving the 
account of the correction I had beſtowed on him in 
all companies; and, as my old ſhip, the R=—, 
was now ont of dock, and a captain appointed to 
her, I prepared for a voyage, having determined 
no more to leave Mrs. Lowther in a hazardous ſitua- 
tion, but to place her in ſome reſpectable family 
till my return. 5 
© © But here the malice of my perſecutor had again 
been exerted to compaſs my ruin; his intereſt 
had been employed to prejudice me in my pro- 
feſſiona! purſuits, and 1 had the owes * 
5 n 
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find myſelf ſuperſeded, and another ſurgeon ap- 


pointed to the ſhip. 


„As J had no means of oppoſing ſuch a powerful 
adverſary, and was aware that any remonttrances 
or repreſentations of mine, unſupported by the 
ſanction of any conſequential connection, would fail 
of producing any effect, I reſolved to relinquiſh at 
once my hopes in the naval line, and to employ my 
little capital in ſettling myſelf as a ſurgeon and apo- 
thecary in ſome country town. 

Vou may believe, fir, that this propoſal met 
Mrs. Lowther's full approbation ; ſhe rejoiced in the 
idea of having a protector always at hand, and painted 
to herſelf the moſt pleaſing proſpects of domeſtic fe- 
lcity..and | increaſing fortune; and, an opportunity 
Toon offering, I purchaſed the ſhop of a man of emi- 
nence, wha had lately died, in the town of 'T——, 
and opened it with the moſt flattering hopes of ſuceeſs. 

But the demon of malevolence ſtill purſued 
me; Lhad hardly time to look round me before an 
action was commenced againft me by Captain 8 


ſor aſperſing his character; and, though all my 


little ready money was exhauſted in making a de- 


fence, which I was aſſured would be effectual, yet, 
as the plaintiff proved my having publicly related 
eirc umſtances which reflectad highly on his charac- 
ter as a gentleman and an officer, and 1;could bring 
no witneſſes to the facts I had been taught to be- 
lieve would plead my juftification, a verdict was ob- 
. againſt me for 1000 l. damages and coſts of 
03297 3; £4 v0. $0.1 153 TT, ET, 
As was utterly unable to pay this enormous 


Tum, I had no means to avoid the impriſonment of 


my per ſon but by flight; and, having converted my 
few effects into ready money, I departed privately - 
for Briſtol, accompanied by my dear and faithful 

aſſociate 
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aſſociate in misfortune, and an infant, ' whoſe birth 
had been prematurely haſtened by the event of the 
rial at law. 5 h 
On my arrival at Briſtol, I engaged myſelf to 
go ſurgeon of a letter of marque, bound to the 
Mediterranean, and, leaving the unfortunate partner 
of my cares and the little pledge of our loves ſlender- 
ly provided with the means of exiſtence, I ſubmit- 
ted to this degradation of ſituation, with reſigned and 


patient hope; but we had not been a fortnight out 


of port before we were attacked by a French priva- 


teer, of very ſuperior force, and, after a very gal- 


lant defence, fell victims to ſuperiority of ſtrength, 
and were conducted to Havre-de-Grace, where the 
officers and men were indiſcriminately lodged in. the 
fame place of: confinement, * Y 
From this. miſerable ſituation, however, I was 
providentially relieved by a ſuccèſsſul application of 
my medical abilities in the cure of the principal of a 


- convent of-blaek friars, who, having charitably vi- 


fited the priſon, and accidentally converſed with 
me, conceived ſo good an opinion of my ſkill, that, 
being attacked by a fever, which threatened to be 


of the malignant kind, he defired I might be per- 


inĩtted to viſit him; and, as the requeſts of church · 
men in a certain rank, in countries here the ca- 
tholic religion prevails, operate as commands, his 
was immediately oomplied with; and, a lodging be- 


ing provided for me. in the town by my patient's di- 


rection, ho ſpeedily 


recovered under my care, 
though he had been deſpaired of by the French fa- 


cultv, in gratitutle for his reſtoration to healch, he 
procured an order from the government for my total! 


liberation, and furniſhed me with the means of re · 
turning to agen lykere Larrived iu ſafety, but 
11 r 59 Na M6109; 14 Witch 
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- with the loſs of the better half of what I poſſeſſed in 


the world. | 

I now made a tolerably ſucceſsful eruize in a 
privateer ; but, at my return from it, found that 
the place of my retreat had veen diſcovered by my 


 blood-thirſty purſner, and that I could no more 


venture abroad with any regard to my liberty, 


Thus circumſtanced, I ſold my ſhare of prize- 


money for 7e l. though I ſuppoſe it amounted to 


1501. and left Briſtol by night, with an intention to 
bury. myſelf in ſome very obſcure. part of Wales, 
and endeavour to procure a ſcanty livelihood amidſt 


- wilds and mountains; but, on my arrival at this 


place, I learnt by accident that a vacancy of an 
apothecary had happened here within 4 ſew days, 
and, as the value of his ſhop and furniture were 
within the-compaſs of my finances, I determined to 
try my fortune. without preceeding fartber. 

* And here | once more begam to taſte the. com- 
forts of domeſtic peace, and to enjoy the pleafing 


hope of future competence. My patients, 3 


not rich, were honeſt, and comparatively liberal ; 
and their payments enabled me to indulge my feel- 
ings in attending and ſupplying with medicine thoſe, 
whoſe limited circumſtances denied themthewſe-of 


means to preſerve lives, inall caſes: valuable, in: ma- 


15 
; 
9 | 
* 
* 


baſe attempt to gratify his pleaſures or miniſler to 


ny, precious: and. by the exereiſe of theſe offices 
of humanity, together with unſparing aſſiduity and 
moderate charges to thuſe who could afford to pay, 


eſteem of tbe whole neighbourhood. P61 4 gv 240 
„But the all-wiſe Diſpenſer of good and evil 
had yet prepared one more bitter cup for me; the 
very wretch ho had been Captain 8 inſtru- 
ment to inſult me in Jamaica, having failed in fome 


his 


2 


I was ſoon eſtabliſned in reputation, and in the 
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his vices, had been diſcharged from his ſervice ; 
and, having conſumed, in drunkenneſs ard diſſipa- 
tion, the wages of iniquity, was returning to Ire» 
land, of which kingdom he was a native, by the 
way of Holyhead, on the outſide of the ſtage-coach, 
from which he had fallen in a ſtate of. inebriety, 
about a mile ſhort of this town, and had dangerouſ- 
ly fractured his thigh, Though I — his 
perſon the moment I was called to his aſſiſtance, 
yet, in his pre ſent circumſtances, I retained no re- 
ſentment, but, having redueed the fractured limb, 
I not only attended him, but ſupplied him with food 
and neceflaries, till the benevolent baronet, from 
whom ye have juſt parted, hearing of the accident, 
came himſelf to enquire into the circumſtances of it; 
with which he was no ſooner acquainted than he 
' fent for me, arid expreſſing, in terms which I cannot 
repeat, his approbation of my conduct, he gave me 
directions to make him debtor for every tihng the 
patient ſhould want in future till his perfect reco- 
7 and, as ſoon as he could travel with ſaſety, 
to fupply him with ſuch a ſum as would enable him 
to reach the end of his journey; and he kindly de- 
fired me to be imyſelf the bearer of the account to 
Felix-Park, as he withed for my acquaintance, and 
would: be happy to render me ſervĩee by emploving 
and recommending me. And thus new and happy 
proſpects were opened to us, equally unexpected 
and encouraging. i ns Min n 
But, wht — have now to relate, fir, will ſtag» 
ger your faith; nor could I venture to offer it to 
vour belief, if I could not produce the moſt authen- 
tie and unequivocal proofs in ſupport of my afſerti- 
ons. The- monſter, who recogniſed me the mo- 
ment the fumes of the liquor he had ſwallowed were 
diſſipated, and expreſſed the deepeſt 8 
8 12 ; = 
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the part he had acted againſt me, was no ſooner ſuf- 
ficiently recovered to fit up, than, in order to re- 
gain the favour of his old employer, he wrote him 
a letter, and betrayed to him the man, to whoſe 
care and attention he was indebted for the preſerva- 
tion of his life; and, in leſs than a week after I had 
forwarded this devil in hutnan ſhape on his journey, 
I was arreſted on a writ of execution and conveyed 
to D— jail. 

My ſpirits now, for the firſt time, forſook me. 

My deareſt Jemima had juſt been delivered of her 
ſecond child, and was yet in her bed; our little all 
was inveſted in my bufineſs and the few neceſſaries 
about us ; and the ſum with which I was charged 
was ſo enormous, that I could not entertain the moſt 
diſtant hope of emancipation, but muſt expect to 
linger out a miſerable life in the horrors of confine- | 
ment, aggravated by the keeneſt reflexions on the 
forlorn fituation of a beloved wife and helpleſs in- 
fants, | 
© Bur, (Mr. Fairborn will excuſe my morali- 
ring,) let no ſhort-ſighted mortals arraign the de- 
crees of Providence, or preſcribe limits to mercy as 
boundleſs as our wants, becauſe it is not always ex- 
tended to our wiſhes ;,,=the arm, which inflicts mis- 
fortune, knows how to ſpare ; and the hand, which 
holds the cup of conſolation, when to adminiſter 
it is our duty to wait with reſignation, and expect 
with humble reliance.” 

At this pious apoſtrophe the gentle boſom of the 
philanthropiſt emitted a ſigh ; but whether it was 
occaſioned by confideratiens which concerned his 
beloved Eliza, or aroſe from reflexions on the 
baſeneſs and ingratitude of mankind, of which he 
had, in his ſhort acquaintance with the world, al- 
ready taſted, we muſt leave to be determined by 
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our readers; on whoſe ideas, however, we ſhall 
haard a conjecture, that the former opinion will 

be univerſally adopted by the ſofter ſex, and the 
latter generally by the male part of the human crea- 
tion; with an exception, out of thoſe high and 
mighty lords, of ſuch as have been inſpired by the 
tender paſlion, and have received its pure and unin- 
tereſted impreſſions. 

My patients and numerous friends, though in- 
capable of extricating me, not only poured out the 
bittereſt execrations Againſt the villain, who had 
thus baſely returned my kind offices, but, to the 
extent of their abilities, rendered. their aſſiſtance to 
my diſconſolate wife and her unhappy offspring: 
but, the moment the news of my misfortune reached 
the ears of the favourite minilter of heaven, my pa- 
tron, my beneſactor, my preſerver, — the noble, 
generous, compaſſionate, Sir Felix, whoſe feeling 
beart and powerful hand always act in uniſon, —he 
had the gollike humanity to viſit me in perſon, 
whilſt the amiable partner of his virtues was per- 
| forming the ſame condeſcending office by my de- 
ſponding wife, who, hopeleſs of their relief, was 
mourning over the undeſerved calamities of her un- 
fortunate huſband and her unprotected family; and, 
having liſtened, with attention to the recital of my 

elancholy tale, he aſſured me, in terms which 
oothed my ſorrows and revived my hopes, that he 
would immediately conſult his own attorney on the 
means of reſtoring me to my family and buſineſs ; 
and in the mean time kindly cautioned me againſt 

iving way to apprehenſions of wretchedneſs, which, 
E truſted, it would be in his power, by ſome means 
or other, to avert. g 8 l 
Thus encouraged, I ſubmitted to my confine- 
ment with chearfulneſs ; the irkſomeneſs of it 5 
| * Alto 
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alſo conſiderably alleviated by the arrival of my 

dear wife, who was conveyed to the priſon- gates in 

the baronet's own carriage, the moment ſhe was in 

a condition to travel, JIoaded with proofs of his 

bounty, and enjoined not to leave me till ſhe heard 

farther from Lady Benefold, who had provided a 

nurſe for her infant, for whoſe care and tenderneſs 
ſhe would be reſponſible, and would alſo herſelf, 

from time to time, watch 'over the welfare .of the 

poor little innocent orphan. 

„But, before a month had elapſed, I had the 
happineſs to receivea ſecond viſit from my guardian 
angel, whoſe countenance, at his entrance, beſpeak- 
ing the ſenſations of his mind, gave preſage of ſome 
pleaſing intelligence. | 

Nor was I diſappointed in the hope J had 
formed from it ; for, regardleſs of my expreſſions of 
gratitude for this freſh proof of his humane attenti- 
on to the concerns of a humble, inſignificant, indi- 

vidual, he took Mrs, Lowther by the hand, and, in- 
the kindeſt expreſſions of congratulation, acquainted 
her that her huſband was no longer a priſoner ;— 
that he had juſt received-from his attorney, who had 
diſcovered an error in the proceedings, in conſe- 
uence of which the judgment againſt me had been 
t aſide, an authority to the jailer to diſcharge me, 
which he was inſtantly ready to do; and that his 
carriage waited at the gate, in which he defired to 
eonduct us to our own houſe, that he might enjoy 
the ſatisfaction of reſtoring us to that comfort, 
which had been ſo cruelly interrupted by the moſt 
-unprecedented acts of barbarity and oppreſſion. 
© If I could have found words to pour out my 
ſenſe of this unparallelled goodneſs, my tongue 
would have refuſed to give them utterance ; over- 
«+ powered by the ſudden burſt of joy, and over- 
= -whelmed 
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 whelmed with gratitude, I ftood ſpeechleſs, motion- 
leſs, and in an abſolute ſtate of ſtupefaction, till J 
was rouzed from the momentary lethargy by a call 
from my bene factor to aflift my dear Jemima, whoſe 
gentle ſpirits had yielded to the ſtorm which affailed 
them, and left her pale, breathleſs, and ſenſeleſs. 
* By the application of the ordinary remedies 
the was, however, ſoon ſufficiently recovered to at- 
tend our benefactor, who, having retired during the 
continuance of her indiſpoſition, hadtaken that op- 
portunity of diſcharging the ſees due for my libera- 
tion, and gratifying the jailer, by a very liberal pre- 
ſent, for the indulgence and civility with which he 
underſtood I had been treated during my confine- 
ment: but, as his motives for conferring benefits 
were of the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted kind, ſo he 
performed great and generous actions with a delica- 
ey pecultar to himſelf, and in a manner calculated 
to leſſen the weight of obligation; and, on this oc- 
caſion, he ſlightly noticed to me the generous act he 
had juſt performed, as a tranſaction which he had 
taken upon himſelf merely to ſave time. 


* During our little journey we received the moſt 
encouraging aſſuranees of future friendſhip ; and our 
return was no ſooner announced than our kind 
friends and neighbours, flocking round us, joined in 
felicitations on this happy period of our affſictions, 
and the moſt fervent invocations of heaven to bleſs, 
with unintermitting and everlaſting happineſs, the 
author of their preſent rejoicings. 

„ I have now,” continued this worthy man, 
brought my little hiſtory to a concluſion, Deli- 
vered from apprehenſion, and befriended, protected, 
and recommended, by Sir Felix and Lady Benefold, 
our minds have, from that hour to this, been tran- 
quil, and our affairs proſperous, we aſpire nor 
to be affluent, and we poſſeſs a ſufficiency ; 2 

. 11 
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if at any time we feel ourſelves ruffled by any 
of thoſe little diſappointments, with which the 
faireſt paſſage through life will ſometimes be che- 
quered, we reſtore ourſelyes to ſerenity by recalling 
to our minds the dangers we have eſcaped and the 
difficulties we have — ; a ſubject, which 
fails not to awaken us to à due ſenſe of the mercy 
of that graciaus Being, who hath conducted us, 
through the rough and thorny paths of affliftion, to 
comfort, competence, and content; and to inſpire 
freſh ſtrains of grateful acknowledgements to the 
benevolent pair, who, in the hands of heaven, 
have been the inſtruments of our dehverance.” 

© Gracious Father of mercies!” exclaimed the 
philanthropiſt, when Mr. Lowther had cloſed his 
narrative, why haſt thou not beſtowed, on all the 
rich and powerful, ſouls as virtuous and beneficent 
as thoſe of Sir Felix and Lady Benefold ? or, why 
haſt thou, in ten thouſand inſtances, permitted 
wealth to prove a curſe to its poſſeſſors, and digni- 
ty a diſgrace? Grant me, oh! grant me, poverty 
and content; or, with the enjoyment of the giſts of 
fortune, teach me to profit by the endowment !” 

As it now grew late, and our hero intended to 
purſue his journey very early on the ſucceeding 
morning, he took his leave of the good ſurgeon and 
his lady, with the ſincereſt profeſſions of regard, 
and the moſt faithful aſſurances of his intentions to 
repeat the viſit ; nor did he neglect to remind them, 
in language which betrayed the ſecret of his heart, 
of the melancholy office they had undertaken for the 
lovely Eliza; with the performance of which he 
requeſted Mr. Lowther to acquaint him by letter, 
addrefſed to him at the\place of his grandfather's 
preſent refidence, | | 

| To 
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To Mrs. Lowther, whoſe:admiration of the phi- 
lanthropiſt had increaſed from the firſt moment of 
her acquaintance with him, and whoſe countenance 
bore evident marks of regret for his intended depar- 

ture, he offered the politeſt acknowledgements for 
her humanity to the unfortunate Miſs Melcombe, 
and her hoſpitality and attention to himſelf,; and, 
intreating her to accept and wear, as a token of his 


high eſteem, a ring, ſet with diamords, from his 


_ finger, he left this humble manſion of peace and 
virtue, not a little affected with the proofs which he 
had received, from its worthy inhabitants, of reſ- 
pectful and affectionate regard. 


c SHA 
1s which, if the . reader travel far enough, : he may | 


overtake an old acquaintance, 


IHE boſom of our hero had now entertained. 
- 2 gueſt too active to be reſtrained by the lazy 
fetters-of ſleep ; he ſlumbered, and the perſon of 
his Eis preſented itſelf to his imagination lovely 
as her ſiſter-angels.; he awoke, and the charms of 
her mind took poſſeſſion of all his faculties :—again 
he gave way to the impreſſions of mental fatigue, and 
new viſions of illuſive happineſs courted his accepy 
tance in alb the fancied forms of approved and ſuc- 
ceſsful love again the velvet-footed deity 
his pillow, and reaſon offered to his conſid fition 
3 difficulties, and apprehenſions. At the ear- 
lieft dawn he forſook his bed; and, having ſum- 
| | moneg 
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moned his faithful attendant from a repoſe, unbro- 
ken by violent, and unditurbed-by the gentler, paſ- 
ſions, he obeyed the dictates of duty, gratitude, 
and filial affection, and proceeded: on a journey 
which had been delayed by a mixture of events, 
painful, pleaſing, and intereſting. | 

During the- _ our hero 7 plenary in- 
dulgence to the natural taciturniry of Jeremiah, who, 
in perfect complacency of mind, ſurveyed the beau- 
ties of nature in the lofty mountain and chequered 
ſhade, the meandering river and the trickling rill, 
all gilded by the riſing beams of the repreſentative 
of univerſal light, and, admiring the wiſdom of the 
great Author, failed not to adore his power and ex- 
alt his praiſe ; while his companion, unconſcious of 
the delightful ſcene, and his viſual ray unimpreſſed 
by the variegated proſpect, in his mind's eye con- 


templated the faireſt work of God, his laſt beſt gift 


to man. | | 
But this pleaſing reverie was interrupted” at the 
entrance of the town where our travellers had pro- 
poſed to breakfaſt by an exclamation from Jeremi- 
ah of—** Stop, boy! ſtop! for the love of God, 
top !—-it is, upon my ſoul it is,. !“ and 


the ſudden burſting open of the chaiſe-Joor, whence 


he deſcended without the aſſiſtance of the ſtep, and 
darted acroſs: the road towards an alehouſe, about 
twenty yards diſtant from it. 74 


As Jeremiah was by no means ſubje© to violent 


- emotions, the philanthropiſt was ſtruck with aſto- 


niſhment at this extraordinary effort, and, his eyes 


naturally following for information the ſteps of his 


fellow-traveller, he perceived, at the door of the 
houſe to which he haſtened, two or three decently- 


dreſſed men rudely attempting to force a clean pret- 


ty-locking young woman from the arms of a ſoldier, 
5 | who, 
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who, ſtraining her to his boſom, endeavoured to 
detain her by the utmoſt exertion of his ftrength, 
while a roſy-faced curl-pated urchin, about — 
years old, lent his little aſſiſtance to her reſcue, and 
rent the air with his cries, 

And now our hero diſcovered the ſpring which 
had wound up the paſſions of Jerry Twifter to ſuch 
an extraordinary pitch. The protector of the ſtrug- 

ing fair was the identical mutilated ſoldier, who 
had ſo gallantly and diſintereſtedly lent his aid to our 
hero in his unequal conflict with the thief-takers at—, 
and who, being perfectly ſatisfied with the victory 
which had been obtained by his interpoſition, had 
never entertained a ſingle idea of profiting by it, but 
had coolly marched off the ground the next morn- 
ing before day- break, without even ſaluting the 
commander to whom he had been auxiliary. f 
Before the philanthropiſt, who was now no leſs 
earneſt than honeſt Jerry to return the kindneſs he 
had received, could reach the ſcene of action, je- 
remiah had entered the liſts; and, having, by a 
fingle blow, levelled to the ground the moſt active 

f the aſſailants, he placed hfaifelf in a poſture to 

uſta in the attacks of his coadjutors, who appeared 
to meditate great revenge for the injury —_ indig- 
tity which had been offered to their comrade. 
21 The female was now at liberty, and, rangin 
herſelf in a line with her protectors, a more at 
battle would probably have enfued, but for the in- 
terpoſition of Mr. Fairborn, who required an im- 
mediate ceſſation of hoſtilities, and demanded an 
explanation of circumſtances which appeared to 
him ſo very extraordinary. - wa [1 
Ihe appearance of our hero always claimed re- 
ſpect, and his manners commanded attention Tres 
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had no ſooner ſignified his deſire of information 
than one of the intended combatants undertook the 
office of ſpokeſman for the reſt, and acquainted the 
philanthropiſt, that he and his companions were 
conſtables of the pariſh that the law had decreed 
puniſhment to vagrants, and rewards to thoſe who 
ſhould apprehend: them; that thoſe who preſumed 
to beg, without certain teſtimonials of authority, 
came within that deſcription ;—that he had himſelf 
ſeen the drab with the baſtard, on the preceding 
day, ſoliciting a farmer's wife for ſmall beer, which 
ſhe had actually obtained; that, in conſequence: 
of this breach of the law, he had carried her before 
a juſtice of the peace, by whom, as the could pro- 
duce no paſs, the had been convicted of the offence, 
and ordered to be conveyed from pariſſi to pariſh, 
receiving, at certain periods, the diſcipline of 
whipping, to the ſea-ſide, as ſhe had refuſed to diſ- 
cover that ſhe had any place of ſettlement in Eng- 
land, pretending to be newly arrived from Ireland; 
and,“ continued this experienced miniſter of le- 
gal vengeance, © we were proceeding to do our 
duty; and had only juſt ſtopped 'at this houſe to 
ſpend a Jhilling or two of the reward in a drop of 
good liquor, to keep up our ſpirits on the road, 
when this hang-dog, who had taken up his quarters 
here laſt night, and, who, 1 ſuppoſe, loſt his leg 
in a man trap, had the impudence to ſwear, that 
the b——,' who we ſaw begging without him yeſ- 
terday, was his wife, and the brat their child, and 
ſo, without more ado, he lays his hands upon the 
wench, and bids defiance to the law ; and, it being 
our duty, as your honour knows, to maintain the 
king's authority, we were going to put the lady int 
a cart, hen this here chap, with the blue coat, 
aſſaulted my brocher- oſſicer, as your honour ſaw ; 
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and I hope your honour will ſtand by the law, and 


help us to carry that there boiſterous blade before 
his worſhip, that he may give an account what bu- 
ſineſs he had to meddle or make in pariſh-affairs and 
the conſarns of the law.“ ET 1 | 

Jaſus reward him,” ſays the honeſt Iriſhman, 
for this one good action, with a place in Abra- 


ham's boſom, while you, and allſuchhard+hearted, 


flinty- bowelled, ſons of bs lie howling at your 
maſter's feet in a hotter place than ould Gib, You 
would whip a poor young woman becauſe the aſked: 
a mouthful of ſmall beer devil whip ye all, and 
be after carrying ye before a better juſtice than 
he that would have ſent my poor Sukey to the hal- 
berts !-—I tell ye what, Mr. Conſtable, I got the 
loſs of one precious limb at Gibraltar, in the ſarvice 
of my king and country, and devil burn me but I 
had rather loſe the —— three, arid that one too, 
than a ſingle ſtroke of your's and your juſtice's 
yngodly laſh ſnould fall on my poor girl.“ And he 
cloſed this eloquent addreſs with an embrace ſo fin- 
eere as to penetrate, - with tender ſympathy, the 
foul of the philanthropiſt, and fill, with the tribu- 
tary tear of heart- beſtowed approbatian, the eye 
of. the humane jereniaang . 
Our hero, of whoſe perſon the faichſul Hiberni- 


an had not the ſmalleſt recollection, as the | cauſe 


and not the man had engaged lim im battle, now 
aſſured the maintainers ef good order that he had 
very particular reafons for giving credit to his aſ- 
ſertions, as he was not only well ſatisfied that the 
loſs of his limb had been ineurred in the moſt diſ- 
tidgutſhed ſervice, but had himſelf obligations te 


bim of a nature which demanded a very grateful 


return; and, therefore, if they would permit their 
priſoners to accompany him to the houſe * 13 
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ſhould breakfaſt, he would himſelf be reſponſible. 


for their forthcoming, and would liberally recom- 
penſe the loſs of time which this little delay might 
occaſion ; and, adding to this propoſal the offer of a 
piece of gold to drink a glaſs of wine in the mean 
time, theſe united arguments prevailed, and the 
chaiſe proceeded to the inn, followed by the rejoic- 
ing pair and the little object of ts ls af 
fections. | 

As ſoon as the pedeſtrian travellers had been 
refreſhed by a breakfaſt, which our hero had hu- 
manely ordered to be provided for them, he directed 
honeſt Jeremiah ro introduce them; an office, which 
that milky-hearted veteran performed with much 
more alacrity, and altogether as much attention, as 
was ever exhibited by the Sir Clement Cotterel of the 
Britiſh, or any other, court, on the introduction to 
royal preſence of the mot brilliant member of the 


corps diplomatique z the civilities of the laſt- menti- 


oned officer being dictated by the duties of his of- 


fice, but thoſe of Jerciniah Twitter being the vo- 


luntary emanations of his own benevolent heart, 

It was in vain that the philanthropiſt, in whoſe 
opinion virtue and integrity leyelled all conditions, 
enjoined the war- worn ſoldie r and his beloved Sukey 


to be ſeated, before he would enter on enquiries 


which he was anxious to make; they withſtood his 
ſolicitations with ſuch determined, but reſpectful, 
refuſals, that, in kind indulgence to their own wiſh- 
es, he gave up the point, and deſired to be made 
acquainted with the real circumitances of the ſtory, - 
ſome flight intimations of which he had received 
from the offended conſtables. 

At the inſtance of the ſoldier, the taſk of com= 


plying with this requeſt fell on the gentle Sukey ; for, 


though humble her ſtation and ſorlorn her circum- 
| H ſtauces, 
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ſtances, a more gentle, or a more faithful, ſpirit 
never inſpired the human breaſt ; ſhe was the child 
of nature, pure as that univerſal parent, and artleſs 
as innocence itſelf. | | 
Encouraged by the mild intreaties of our hero, 
ſhe commenced her little hiſtory : the ſaid, Terry 
Connel and ſhe had been born in neighbouring ca- 
bins, that they had been at ſchool together, had 
played together, and had worked together ;—that 
they had loved each other, ſhe believed, from their 
infancy, for ſhe always thought Terry the ſweet- 
eft lad, and he had told her ſhe was the lovelieſt laſs, 
in all the village.—T hat, as Terry grew to man- 
hood, he talked of marriage, nor had ſhe a with 
beyond that of making him happy ;—that fortune, 
however, had croſſed their loves, for Terry's fa- 
ther fell into misfortune and her's was proſperous ;— 
that, on this alteration, her parents looked un- 
kindly on poor Terry, but her heart could never 
- Change; and when Terry, urged by deſpair, en- 
lifted for *a ſoldier, ſhe offered him her hand, which 
he would fain have refuſed, becauſe he would not 
involve her in diſtreſs, but ſhe perſiſted, and he, 
for love, complied. —That ſhe followed him to his 
embarkation, and then, with broken and deſponding 
heart, returned to her parents, who dealt unkindly 
by her, and refuſed her their protection; — that ſhe 
bore it all for the love of Terry, and worked with 
leaſure to provide for the little offspring of their 
Be. who had been born about eight months after 
bis father's departure; — that ſhe now and then got 
a letter from Terry, and lived on the comfort of one 
till e received another that the laſt had inform- 
ed her of his misfortune, of his arrival in England, 
and of the time when he expected to be at Cheſter, 
in his way to his native land ;—that ſhe had muſte- 


red 
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red all ſhe could collect in the world to meet her 
Terry at Cheſter, leſt he ſhould apprehend that ſhe 
too was unkind that his arrival there having been 
retarded by the difficulty of travelling in his condi- 
tion, her little money was almoſt exhauſted, and 
ſhe had determined to ſet out to meet him that 
ſhe had left Cheſter five days, and had walked as 
far each day as her ſtrength and the care of aſſiſt- 
ing her eee would permit z—that 
ſhe was reduced to her laſt ſhilling, and, meeting 
yeſterday a woman carrying a jug of beer into 
the fields, ſhe had requeſted her to permit her child 
to drink, with which ſhe had kindly complied ; 
and, the reſt, ſhe ſaid, his honour knew; who, 
ſhe was. ſure, heaven had ſent there on purpoſe to 
ſave three innocent lives; for ſhe would have died 
of fear and ſhame, and poor Terry's heart would 
have broken; and what could have become of the 
friendleſs infant ?—he muſt have died too! 

To ſuch a tale, who could refuſe a tear ? Jere- 
miah quitted the room, and the philanthrapiſt with- 
drew to the window, Terry thought it would be 
proper to retire ; but the nuiſe of his ſtump on the 
floor recalled our hero, and he lifted his eyes, for 
the firſt time, towards the guileleſs pattern of con- 
jugal fidelity. She appeared to be about three and 
— rather taller than the middle fize; her 
complexion naturally fair, but tarniſhed by trouble, 
travel, and expoſure; her eyes of the blueſt caſt, 
diffuſing all the graces of native modeſty ; her cheeks - 
dimpled by ſmiles of grateful ſenſibility, beaming 
through the gliſtening tear,—Blind, unfeeling, in- 
ſenſible, wretches, who could confign, to whips 
and chains, the fair, faithful, and faultleſs, Sukey 
Connel! 


H 2 Terence 
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Terence Connel was about two years older than 
his Sukey ; his height had qualified him for a gre- 
nadier, and traces yet remained of his having once 
merired her flattering epithet ; but hard labour, 
hard fare, wounds, and a warm climate, had fur- 
rowed a face, which yet bore evident marks of bet- 
ter days. N | 

The philanthropift deſired them not to leave the 

room; he wiſhed for a few minutes farther conver- 
ſation with them. Sacred be the privacies of the 
virtuous and benevolent !- by us they ſhall not be 
interrupted, nor will we pry into the ſecrets of him, 
who wiſheth not his right hand to know what his 
left doth. 
But we will not deny to our readers the ſatisfaction 
of knowing, that the Cheſter ſtage-coach, ſtopping 
at the ſame inn to give the paſſengers breakfaſt, 
our hero, before his departure, had the pleaſure to 
ſee Terry Connel and his Sukey embark in it, the 
ha ppieſt, e e one of the worthieſt, couples 
in the unbverſe. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER. alk 
The beft, becauſe the ſhorteſt, in the bool. 


UR travellers completed their journey the 
next day beſore dinner, and Mr. Francis had 


the pleaſure to find his kind and indulgent parent in 


a much better ſtate of health than he had expected; 
the wholeſome air of the mountains, and the nutri- 
tious draughts of goat's milk, which, by the direc- 
tion of his phyſician, he had ſwallowed ſince his ar- 
rival at the habitation of his old friend, had contri- 
buted, in a very conſiderable degree, to the improve- 
ment of it; and, the additional reſtoratives which 
he now derived from the company and converſation 


of his beloved grandſon, and the ſatisfaction he re- 
ceived. from obſerving an advantageous alteration 


bath in his perſon and underſtanding, the former 
having drawn. ſeveral months nearer to. manhood, 
and the latter having acquired ſolidity and enlarge- 
ment from his'academical ſtudies and his intercourſe 
with the world, having conſpired to complete his 
recovery, he propoſed, after the young gentleman 
ſhould have reſted a few days, to ſet out an his 
return to Eaſtburn-Hall, though not by the direct 
road, but by a circuitous progreſs through the 
ſouthern counties of that delightful and romantic 
principality; and this little tour. was performed 
without the occurrence of any material circumſtance, 
and with great pleaſure to the philanthropiſt, whoſe 
heart rejoiced at the welfare and perfect re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his benefactor, and enjoyed, with the mot, 
dutiful and affectionate ſenſibility, every look and 


expreſſion which beſpoke the total removal of his 


complaints, 
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complaints, and the return of ſpirits, which, though 
not depreſſed, had ſuffered a conſiderable diminuti- 
on by a long and painful ilIneſs. 

During the courſe of this agreeable journey, our 
hero had amuſed his kind parent, who, from an 
epiſtolary communication of our hero's adventure 
with the footpad, had already an acquaintance with 
Terry Connel, with the continuation of his and his 
Sukey's ſtory, but neither Miſs Melcombe's name, 
or a ſyllable of the circumſtances which attended 
his meeting her, eſcaped his lips; and, on this 
head, he Jad alſo enjoined filence to Jeremiah, 
aſſigning, as a reaſon for this caution, a promiſe 
made to that lady, never to diſcloſe the place of her 
retirement till after the friend ſhe expected from 
America ſhould arrive in England; but, whether 
this reaſon was completely ſatisfactory to Jerry | 
Twiſter, or will prove ſo to our readers, we mu 
leave to the diſcuſſion of theſe ſeveral parties; giv- 
ing them, however, full liberty to adopt any other, 
which either- their reaſons or their fancies may ſug- 

eſt. Fa | | 
: As ourtravellers did not reach Eaſtburn-Hall till 
towards*the approach of winter, our hero, at the 
ſolicitations of all his friends, determined-to poſt- 
pone his return to the univerſity till after the Chriſt- 
mas vacation; at which time alſo the leave of his 
brother, the young ſoldier, whom he had the plea- 
ſure to find juſt arrived at his father's houſe, aſter 
an abſence of more than five years, would expire: 
and that feſtive ſeaſon was ſpent in the laudable 
ſcenes of hoſpitable conviviality, uſual among reſ- 
pectable * in the diſtant provinces of the king- 
dom, who generally avail themſelves pf this oppor- 
tunity to renew the bands of friendſhip and good 


neighbourhood ; when even the countenances = 7 
| hs | | g 
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the poor and the unfortunate are gladdened by 
the benevolence of the rich and charitable, and the. 
tear of ſorrow is wiped from the eye of wretchedneſs. 
by angel-robed compaſſion, the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt, 
lovelieſt, meſſenger of heaven. | ; 
During this interval, a correſpondence was open- 
ed between our philanthropiſt and Miſs Melcombe, 
in the courſe of which the ſtate of his heart was, 
by degrees, fully explained: nor did the fair object 
of his wiſhes ſcruple to make ſuch conceſſions, on 
her part, as would have been ſufficiently flatter- 
ing to his hopes, if they had not been accompanied 
by the moſt ſolemn declarations that ſhe neither 
would nor could receive his particular addreſſes, as 
her heart would never conſent to return, with inju- 
ries of the deepeſt dye, obligations of ſuch a nature 
as demanded every exertion of gratitude, or to 
wound the peace and deſtroy 8 of the 
man, for whom ſhe had the moſt perfect reſpect 
and the moſt unalterable eſteem. | 
And, as our hero had, at preſent, no indepen- 
dent eſtabliſhment of fortune, and choſe not to riſk 
a ſolicitation on this head to his grandfather, who, 
he knew, had entertained high expectations of form- 
ing a connection for him with a family equally re- 
ſpectable for opulence and character; and wiſhed to 
ſuſpend, as much as poſſible, the diſappointment of 
his fond hopes, though he knew, in his heart, 
that IE could never concur in the gratification of 
them ; he forbore to preſs his Eliza to accept his 
vows, and contented himſelf with drawing, by 
degrees, from his fair corrreſpondent, ſuch admiſ- 
ſions of a regard, rather more tender than that of 
friendſhip, as fully ſatisfied him, that a moment 
would arrive, when he ſhould triumph over ſcru- 
ples, founded in the very paſſion which they were 
urged. 
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urged to ſuppreſs, and claim, without reſiſtance, 
the poſſeſſion of the greateſt bleſſing which heaven 
could beſtow or he could receive. - 

At the expiration of the receſs, our hero and his 
faithful attendant returred to the ſeat of claſſical 
improvement, and purſued, with equal induſ- 

and ſucceſs, the paths which led to know- 
ledge ; for the mind of the philanthropiſt was much 
too active to be confined to moderate acquire- 
ments, and the thirſt of Jeremiah after learning 
was yet by no means quenched, | 

But, aſter a few months cloſe and unwearied at- 
ren*ion to objects ſo important to the one and ſo 
interefting to the other, their ſtudies were interrup- 
ted by circuniiances ſo totally unexpected, and 
of ſuch novelty and conſequences, that we think 
| it neceſſary to give ourſelves and our readers breath- 
| — and to dedieate a new chapter to the 
relation of them. 
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SH AB FT ER: A. 


Another oid acquaintance introduced, with alteratims 
and improvements. 


* HE progreſs of an hiſtorian has been com- 
pared, and not unaptly, to that of a ftage- 


coachman. At the commencement of their reſpec- 


tive journies they both move ſlowly, and are both 
accuſtomed tõ make frequent ſtops and reſtings, each 
for the convenience of picking up parcels ; the for- 
mer, of annotations and elucidations; the latter, 
of more ſubftantial, and perhaps more valuable, 
contents, As they advance, the jades, who give mo- 
tion to the ſeveral machines, grow dull, faint, and 
ſpiritleſs, and. it is not without the moſt laborious 
exertions of the conductors that they can be pre- 
vailed on | . 


— — 2 ſtir, 
Step by ftep, up the perpendicular :— 


but, towards the concluſion of the journey, the rein 


becomes uſeful; impelled by the proſpect of reſt 
and refreſhment, the cattle preſs forward with ala- 
crity, and, during the laſt mile, or the laſt chapter, 
they are with aiffeulty reſtrained from dangerous 
and deftruttive exertions. | 
And, ſuch is our predicament at this moment ; 


our hiſtory draws to a period, at which biogra- 
phers of a certain deſcription generally make their 


full ſtop, or, to borrow a commeroial expreſſion, 
cloſe their accounts; but, to continue both meta- 


phors, before the ſeparate balances can be fairly 


H 5 ſtruck, 
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ſtruck, impatience takey the bit, and hurries us with 


im m_ to the concluſion of our journey. 
ut, left this haſte ſhould precipitate us into the 


gulf of confuſion, we ſhall pull up in time, and, 


proceeding ſoftly and fairly, endeavour to bring in 
our veichle uninjured and our paſſengers undiſ- 
turbed. I, 

One morning, as our hero returned from chapel, 
he was accofted by a waiter from one of the inns, 
who aſked 1f his name was Fairborn ; and, on his 
anſwering in the affirmative, ſaid, he had been to 
his rooms with an officer*s ſervant, who now waited 
to deliver a letter to him. 

The philanthropiſt, therefore, haſtened his re- 
turn, and found the perſon the waiter had deſcrib- 
ed, who put into his hands a letter, the contents of 
which follow. Fit 


IN what language ſhall I addrefs my hitherto- 
beloved grandſon, or how ſhall 1 deſcribe the feel- 
ings of my fond and anxious heart, when I am 
compelled to charge him with a deviation from the 
paths of virtue, and a departure from principles, 
which, I flattered myſelf, would have guided him, 
unerringly, to honour, reputation, and permanent 
happineſs 8 

gut Captain Melcombe, the bearer of this let- 
ter, hath, fatally for my peace, convinced me, that 
the virtue, which, I truſted, was fo deeply rooted, 
could not arm you againſt temptation; nor the lau- 
dable pride, with which I had endeavoured to in- 
ſpire you, withhold you from actions which muſt 
terminate in diſgrace. | 2 
If, as he, with too much plauſibility of reaſon, 


aſſerts, you have betrayed to diſhonour his young, 


amiable, and orphan, ſiſter, what atonement can 
1 Ton 


— 


\ 
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you make to God, to her, and to yourſelf? yet, 
even this crime may be aggravated by the detention 
of the injured object of your lawleſs paſſions from 
thoſe friends, whoſe regard for her is ſtill unabated, 
and whoſe wiſhes are yet warm to bring her back to 
virtue, and protect her from the torrent of evils 
which threaten to overwhelm her. | 
Where have you concealed the unfortunate 
ſufferer ?—on my bleſſing I charge you to communi- 

cate to her brother the n. of her retirement, and 
to uſe all your influence with her to commit herſelf 
to his protection, who, by duty, inclination, and 
affection, is, and muſt be, her only guardian, | 
* By your compliance wah this injunction, or 
your refufal, I ſhall jndge of the degree of your 
guilt; if you acquieſce with Newer ha you may, 
y ſuitable contrition, yet obtain the pardon. of hea- 
ven, and be reſtored, in time, to my good opinion; 
if you heſitate a moment to give the information I 
require, I will tear you from iy boſom, and retain 
no farther remembrance of you than in my prayers 
_ your repentance and the amendment of your: 
te, | 
| Your diſtreſſed grandfather, 


Eaſtburn-Hall, 
177 Eucexnivs ThomesoN.” © 


Jo this letter the philanthropiſt iumediately wrote 
the following anſwer. 5 


fHonoured Sir, | 
« THAT your grandſon is incapable, of the, 


crime imputed to him is the pride of his heart, * = 
| . 
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he truſts will be the comfort of your's ; and, con- 
ſeious of the moſt perfect innocence, he dares even 
venture into your preſence, and declare, that, not 
even the moſt powerful of all motives, his venerati- 
on, reſpect, duty, gratitude, and affection, all which 
are unbounded, for the moſt indulgent of parents 
and the beſt of men, ſhall extort from him a ſecrer, 
which he has ſacredly engaged to confine to his own 
boſom, or induce him to betray the confidence re- 
poſed in him by the moſt amiable, though moſt un- 
fortunate, of women. | 

The virtue of Mifs Melcombe requires not even 
a brother's protection; it is above the reach of 
temptation, and ſecured from aſſaults by a defence 
too powerful to need ſupport, May perdition, as 
certain as will be his diſappointment, ſeize the 
wretch who even doubts it! | 

«© But I beſeech you, fir, to pardon my warmth, 
and to impute it to my zeal in the cauſe of ſuſpected 
innocence, —You have been impoſed oh, and I tra- 
duced ; but the moment will ſoon arrive when the 
deception will be diſcloſed and the imputation re- 
moved. | 

© In the mean time, permit me to retain the 
ſame place in your beart with which you bave hither- 
to honoured me, till I ſhall forſeit it by any act which 
may diſhonour your patronage by diſgracing my- 
ſelf: when that happens, the claim and the wiſh to 
hold it wi ] vaniſh together, and the continuance of 
your goodneſs will be as little defired, as it will be 


deſerved, by, | 
_ Honoured Sir, 

Your moſt grateful, dutiful. 

and affectionate, grandſon, 


FrANnCis F AIRBOR wv.” 
And, 
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And, having addreſſed it to his grandfather, he 
incloſed it, 1 in a cover, to which he gave 
no direction, but wrote within the following words: 

As Mr. Fairborn apprehends the bearer of Mr. 
Thompſon's letter is acquainted with the contents 
of it, he leaves his anſwer open for his peruſal.” | 

In a very few minutes after he had diſpatched 
this letter to the inn, he received, as he expected, 
a viſit from the principal, who, 1n very polite, bur 
ſomewhat diſtant, terms, apologiſed for his intruſi- 
on, and ſtill more for the occahon which compelled 
him to introduce a ſubject that muſt be as diſagreea- 
ble to him as it was painful to himſelf, 

Neither the — or manners of the viſitor, 
both which were uncommonly prepoſſeſſing, bore 
the ſmalleſt reſemblance of the portrait which Miſs 
Melcombe had drawn of her perſecutor, her pre- 
tended brother, the aſſociate of her ſtepmother. — 
yet this muſt be the perſon ;—it could not be the 
faſhion for different men to afſume* this character, 
yet he could not reconcile the mildneſs of manners 
and elegance of addreſs of the gentleman, now be- 
fore him, to the villainy and depravity of a libertine 
and a ſenſualiſt, devoted to vice and abandoned in 
reputation ; and, to add to his embarraſſment, the 
features of his gueſt were familiar to him, though he 
could not recal to his remembrance any circumſtance 
of acquaintance. | 

But, from this embarraſſment, he was relieved by 
2 requeſt from his viſitor, that, before he opened 
the purport of his viſit, he would indulge him with 
explicit anſwers to two queſtions, if he ſhould be 
ſatisfied that they were neither improper or imperti- 
neut. | | 
From ſuch a propoſition it was impoſſible to diſ- 
ſent ; and, having received from our hero the aſ- 

A. | ſurances 
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ſurances he ſolicited, he firſt aſked him, as a man 
of honour and a gentleman, if the contents of the 
letter, which had been offered to his peruſal, as far 
as they concerned Miſs Melcombe, were ſtrictly 

true ; and he cloſed this queſtion with a declarati- 
on, too ſolemnly delivered to be ſlighted, that, on 
her ſafety and the preſervation of her honour, de- 

pended not only all his hopes of happineſs, but all 
his expectations of future peace and comfort. 

To this queſtion our hero replied, that, preſu- 
ming he ſhould be permitted, in his turn, to demand 
of his interrogator an explanation of his right to in- 
timate even the moſt diſtant doubt of the virtue and 
purity of that lady, and, rendering her honour too 
dearly to ſuffer ſuch a doubt ro exiſt one moment, 
he would aſſert the truth of every tittle in the letter 
which bore relation ro Miſs Melcombe, to whom he 
had once an opportunity of rendering ſome little 
ſervice in a moment of misfortune, and whoſe ho- 
nour and reputation he would maintain and ſapport: 
F to the laſt moment of his exiſtence. 
| To the ſecond queſtion, whether he recolleQed- 
| being at —, about eighteen months be- 
| fore, and could recal to his remembrance any parti- 
cular circumſtance which occurred to him there in 

the diſpoſal of a bank note of 501. value? our- 
hero ſeemed rather leſs diſpoſed to make an imme-. 
diate anſwer. 

Nor was an anfwer neceſſary ;- his heſitation was 
conclufive, and the gallant ſoldier; who had excited 
bis admiration at , now ruſhed into his 
arms, and, in lively ſtrains of gratitude, interrupt- 
ed by the moſt tender expreſſion of ſenſibility, hailed- 
kim his friend, his benefactor, the guardian of his. 
ſiſter, and the bleſſed inſtrument of his unſpeakable 
happineſs and inexpreſſible joy. IE 25 

= | N 
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An explanation now took place, whence it ap- 
peared, that the old acquaintance, and newly-ac- 
quired friend, of our hero, was that brother, whoſe 
loſs the fair Eliza had ſo pathetieally bewatled ;— 
that, having ſurvived the wounds which were ſup- 
poſed to have occaſioned his death, he had returned 
to England, where nis recovery, for ſome time, re- 
mained doubtful ;—that his pay proving inſufficient 
to ſupport him, and defray the expences of his cure, 
in the metropolis, and his noble relations having re- 
fuſed to pay any regard to his applications, he had 
retired to | , under a borrowed name, up- 
on a plan of economy, where the diſorders, occa- 
ſioned by his wounds, had returned with redoubled 
violence, and occaſioned the diſtreſs, which had 
been, with ſuch uncommon delicacy, relieved by 
his liberality.— That, His health improving, he had, 
by letter, acquainted Earl P, the general-offi- 
cer under whom he had ſerved in America, with his 
fituation, who, with the humanity and generoſity 
which diſtinguiſh the noble fanuly, whole ſecond 
title he bears, kindly intereſted himſelf in his behalf, 
and ſo effectually repreſented his ſervices and his 
caſe, that he was, ſoon after, appointed to the 
command of a company z—that his late father's 
agents had informed him of the circumſtanees of 
his retirement, and given him the melancholy ac- 
count of his death, together with the time and place 
of his departure, which they had learnt from an 
officer on half-pay,. who reſided in the ſame town; 
—that, in conſequence of this information, he had 
immediately proceeded thither in ſearch of his be- 
loved ſiſter ;—that the maſter of the inn had com- 
municated to him the ſuppoſed place of her retreat, 
and the name of the perſon who had appeared to 
intereſt himſelf in her affairs, and ta have planned 


* 
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her removal ;—that, from ſome hints which drop- 
from the people of the houſe, he had reaſon to 
oppoſe that he might gain better information from 
Mr. Lowther, but that, on application to that gen- 
tleman, both he and his lady poſitively refuſed to 
give him any other information, than that the lady 
whom Sir Felix and Lady Benefold had taken under 
their protection was a Miſs Thomfon.That, puz- 
zled and confounded by theſe contradictory ac- 
counts, he had traced Mr, Farrborn's family and 
Connexions, and bad taken a journey to Eafiburn- 
Hall in purfuit of the ſuppoſed betrayer of his un- 
happy fifter ;=that he had been received by the 
owner of that hoſpitable manſion, who had treated 
him with the moſt humane attention, and had ming- 
led his tears with his own at the melancholy tale, 
and at the apprehenſion of his darling grand · ſon's 
delinquency ;—that Mr. Thompſon had acquainted 
him with the preſent refidence of our hero, and fur- 
niſhed him with the letter, of which he had been the 
bearer ;—that the ſervant, who had been his meſ- 
ſenger to the philanthropiſt's rooms, was, at the 
time of his reſidence at <=, a waiter at the prin- 
cipal inn there, and, on bis return with our hero's 
anſwer to his grandfather's ſevere letter, had told 
bim that he was ſure the gentleman he had ſeen 
maſt be either his relation or intimate friend, as he 
reoollected carrying a note from him, (about which 
ſome very particular inquiries had been aſterwards 
made,) from the inn to Wor ore Melcombe's lodg- 
ing; that he found himſelf extremely agitated at 


this information, as his gratitude would not permit 
him to harbour fufpicions injurious to the honour of 
the man who could be capable of ſuch an act of be- 
ne volence as he had experienced; nor, ſrom the 
combination of circumſtances Which he had 9 
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ed concerning his fiſter, and thoſe too corroborated 
by his refufal to give her up, could he at once give 
total credit to his aſſertions, and acquit hun of every 
ſiniſter deſign ;-=that he had, therefore, happily 
determined to make him a viſit, the reſult of which 
had already been the confirmation of his conjectures 
on the firit head, and ſuch a removal of his doubts 


on the ſecond, as, he verily believed, would termi- 
nate in his perfect ſatisfaction, and render his hap- 


pineſs as complete as his gratitude. | 
Our hero, with a degree of pleaſure, in which 
minds, like his own, will participate, entered into 
a detail of every incident which had occurred dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his acquaintance with Miſs 
Melcombe, from her firſt 4 eſcage ro the 
reſent moment, concealing no circumſtances, 
— as tended to diſplay the benevolence of his 


own heart, or to heighten the obligations of the 


brother of the fair Eliza, whoſe diſcreet and amia- 


dle conduct, in all the horrors which ſurrounded 


her, he portrayed in ſuch glowing tints of admira- 
tion, as called tears of proud approbation into the 
manly eyes of the delighted and affectionate ſoldier, 
and ſwelled his grateful heart with emotions, which 
be was totally unable to expreſs. | 

A fingle hour before, this equally-virtuous pair 
had entertained of each other ſuſpicions of ſo dark 
a caſt as to produce the bittereſt enmity and threaten 
the moſt deſtructive conſequences ; at this moment, 
their hearts, their wiſhes, their views, ſympathiſed, 
and each flattered himſelf he had found in the othey 


a brother as well as a friend. 


After a pauſe of a few moments, in which both 
the brother and the lover enjoyed the moſt delicious 


ſenſations of heart-felt ſatisfaction; the ſoldier, in 
a ſtrain of pathetie eloquence, attempted to pour 


out 


\ 
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out the overflowings of his gratitude to the philan- 
thropiſt for the accumulated benefits, which he had, 
with ſuch inimitable delicacy and ſuch unbounded 

eneroſity, heaped on hinafelf and his beloved 
iſter; but he was ſoon interrupted by our hero, 
and ſilenced by a remark, that the actions of him, 
who could liſten to his own praiſe, muſt have been 
directed by motives too intereſted for him to de- 
ſerve it; and this obſervation he accompanied by 
an affectionate offer of his hand, and à propoſition, 
that their mutual attention ſhould now be turned to 
the means by which the gentle Eliza might be made 
acquainted with the happy intelligence which await- 
ed her, in ſuch a manner as to prevent the endan- 
_ of her health by a ſudden tranſition from 

e depth of ſorrow to an excels of joy. 

And this friendly office our hero offered to per- 
form in perſon; a propoſal, highly grateful to the 
_ oldier, who enjoyed, by anticipation, the 

leaſure he ſhould derive from being accompanied 
in his journey by a friend, from whom he ſhould not 
rt without extreme regret, and the additional 
| nave which would be conferred on his ſiſter, 
by receiving the joyful and unexpected tidings of 
his exiſtence from her protector, her preſerver, her 
beſt and kindeſt friend, the man, for whoſe heart, 
he plainly perceived, ſhe had exchanged her own ; 
and it was agreed, that our hero ſhould acquaint 
his tutor with the neceflity of his leaving college for 
2 few days, and that preparations ſhould be made 
for their departure te the next morning. 


In the mean time Captain Melcombe ſuggeſted 
the propriety of diſpatching a meſſenger to Mr. 
Thompſon with a letter, explanatory of the happy 
tclairciſſement ; and he begged leave to be himſelf 
the writer of it, as he wauld avail himſelf of that 

opportunity 
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opportunity to return the acknowledgements that 
were due from him to that gentleman, for the humanity 


and generoſity with which he had intereſted him- 
ſelf in the misfortunes, not. merely of a ſtranger, 
but of the diſturber of his repoſe ; and, retiring 
for this purpoſe to the inn, he was ſoon followed by 
the philanthropiſt, to whoſe peruſal he offered the 
letter which follows. 


_ 


* I SHOULD be loſt to every ſenſe of grati- 

tude for your indulgent kindneſs to me, if! ſuffered 

ou to feel, for a fnele moment, anxiety, which it 
is in my power to remove. 

Mr. Fairborn is an angel, an honour to his 
ſamily, and a credit to human nature. I am in- 
debted to him for my own preſervation as well as 
that of my beloved ſiſter; bv him ſhe has been reſ- 
cued from the extremeſt diſtreſs, and, by the no- 
bleſt exertions of his compaſſion, ſhe is now under 
the protection of a ſamily, eminent for the practice 
of every virtue which can adorn high rank and 


enoble diſtinction. 


*« Permit me, fir, to ela im him as my brother, the 


deareſt partner of my friendſhip, the everlaſting object 
of my more than fraternal affection ;—and, that 
the admiſſion of theſe ſacred ties will neither bring 
diſgrace on the worthy name he bears, or the ſpot- 


leſs character which he ſuſtains, is my only pride 
and boaſt. | | | 

Mr. Fairborn has kindly yielded to my intrea- 
ties, that he would accompany me on a viſit to my 


ſiſter. At our return, he has alſo obligingly pro- 


miſed to honour me with an introduction to you at 
Eaſtburn- 


i 
| 
| 
: 
| 
' 
| 
| | 
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Eaſtburn-Hall; and, till that happy moment, I 
beg leave to defer explanations as intereſting to me 
as they are honourable to him, | 

* You will have the goodneſs to attribute his 
omitting to pay his duty to you by the meſſenger, 
who is the bearer of this letter, to my earneſtneſs, 
that not a ſingle inftant may be loſt in effacing from 
your — heart every impreſſion to the diſad- 
vantage of the moſt amiable and benevolent of men, 
and to accept the mot grateful and reſpectſul 
acknowledgements of, 


Sir, 
Your moſt obliged, obedient, 
and humble, Great, 
H. MzrLcomss,” 


Early on the ſucceeding morning our friends 
proceeded on their pleaſing journey; but, as we 
are not ſo unreaſonable as to expect that our rea- 
ders will be diſpoſed to re-trace the road which they 
have already beaten, we ſhall requeſt them to meet 
the travellers at Mr. Lowther's, where, we truſt, 
they will find them ſafely arrived at the commence- 
ment of the next chapter, | 


CHAPTER 


| reliſh, 
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CHAPTER Xu. 


More journies, more events, and diſcoveries of flill 


| higher importance. 
V HEN, on great and ſolemn occaſions, 


Garter, king- at- arms, the monarch of pomp 
and pageantry, marſhals the important claims of 
Britiſh nobility to place ana precedency, his lift 
commences with the moft noble Duke of Norfolk, 
and ends with the laſt baron who-arew, from his 
royal creator, the electric ſpark which kindles he- 
reditary dignity; when the muſter-maſter- general 


enumerates the component perſonages of that com- 
plicated machine, which, from the uſe to which it 


is ſometimes applied, has obtained the denomination 
of a battalion, the name of Colonel Spitfire ſtands 
firſt, and that of the drum- boy laſt; — and, when 
the prompter calls to action the motley crew, who, 
Proteus- like, ſhift their characters with the ſcenes, 
he deſcends from kings and queens to the winder- up 
ſtring. 8 

But, in utter contempt of forms and ceremonies, 
in deſpite of theſe and a thouſand other great 
examples, we have ventured to deviate ſrom eſta- 
bliſhed rules, and, claiming the Britiſh privileges 
of free election and choice, we have reſerved our 


character of high rank for a bonne bouche, that, 


however coarſely the votaries of rank and title may 


have fared at the entertainment we have provided 


for them, they may at leaſt depart from it with a 


Welcome 


of the tragedy, the ſilent miniſter of the bow- 
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Welcome was our hero to the peaceful manſion of 
the good apothecary, and almoſt equally ſo, for the 
ſake of his admired ſiſter, the brother of the fair 
Eliza. The philanthropiſt was received by this wor- 
thy couple with the moſt genuine marks of reſpectful 
affection; and he, who, in virtue as well as affini- 
ty, bore relation to Miſs Melcombe, could not fail 
to ſhare in their eſteem: = they traced, in his per- 
ſon, the reſemblance of the weeping orphan, and 
marked, in the dignity of his e and the 
gentleneſs of his manners, the elegance and com- 

lacency of that reſigned and patient ſufferer ; 
ut, when they heard, from himſelf the ſtory of 
his preſervation, and followed him through the la- 
byrinth of difficulties by which he had been conduct- 
ed to the knowledge of his own benefactor and 
the guardian of his ſiſter, and when he attributed 


to that benevolent being the praiſe of his ph'lan- 


throphy, their honeſt hearts exulted in the pride of 
friendſhip, and they gloried in having been in- 
ſtruments in his hands, and contributing to reſcue 
from diſtreſs the lovely example of female excel- 
lence, | 

Nor did the ſoldier neglect to offer to them the 
tribute of gratitude for the kind and active fart 
they had taken in the melancholy affairs of his 
family, and, in particular, for the reſpect and at- 
tention with which they had performed the laſt 


offices to the remains of his honoured father, whoſe 


ſhrine he now viſited for the ſecond time, and pour- 
ed on it the effuſions of dutiful and affectionate 
ſorrow, | 

This ſolemn office performed, the friends ſet out 
for the feat of Sir Felix Benefold, accompanied by 


Mr, Lowther, it having been agreed that Captain 


Melcombe ſhould leave the carriage at the — | 
= | 0 
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of the park, and remain at the lodge till the tender 
mind of 
previous communication, for his reception, 

It was the defire of our hero that he might have 
an interview with the good baronet and. his lady be- 
fore he ſhould be announced to Miſs Melcombe ; 
and, to this end, he forwarded Captain Melcombe's 
ſervant to the houſe with a billet to Sir Felix, 
expreſſive of this with, which he had written for 


the purpoſe before he left ; and, in conſe- 


quence of this intimation, he was received by this 


excellent couple in the baronet's dreſſing- room, 
with the moſt cordial expreſſions of friendly ſatiſ- 

faction at this agreeable, but unexpected, viſit. | 
But, if they rejoiced at this renewal of their ac- 


uaintance with our hero, what pleaſure did the 

foe! when he communicated the occaſion of his 
journey ! As a deſerted orphan, they had loaded 
the dejected Eliza with kindneſſes; but, during her 


reſidence with them, her virtues and accompliſh- 


ments, the purity of her mind and the perfect pro- 
prong of her manners, her unaffected humility and 
er grateful ſenſe of obligation, had endeared her 
to them with ſuch ties of affection, that they con- 
ſidered her as their ſiſter, and tenderly took part in 
her every painful or pleaſing ſenſation, To ſee 
the brother reſtored to her, whom ſhe had long 
reſigned to the grave, was a feaſt for beneyolence, 
and they were impatient to partake of the ban- 
uet. | | 
1 After ſome little deliberation, Lady Benefold 
propoſed to acquaint Miſs Melcombe with the ar- 
rival of our hero, and to introduce her to her old 


friend and protector; and it was determined that 


the philanthropiſt ſhould diſcloſe the important 


ſecret 


the gensle Eliza ſhould be prepared, by 


3 
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—_ in the manner which will be ſeen here- 
er. | 

In a very few minutes the lady of the manſian 
returned, leading the agitated, trembling, Eliza, 
whom ſhe preſented to our hero with the moſt af- 
ſectionate expreſſions of regard. 

The beauties of Eliza, obſcured by grief and 
clouded by dejection, had made an impreſſion on 
che heart of the philanthropiſt, which had not, 
in the ſmalleſt degree, yielded to time or abſence ; 
but the full blaze of her charms now burſt on him 
with ſuch ſplendour, that he was dazzled by their 
perfeCtions, and loſt in aſtoniſhment and admira- 
tion; and it was ſome moments before he was 
ſufficiently recovered to obſerve, that, on his offer- 
ng to impreſs his lips on her lovely hand, ſhe had 
rendered her cheek to his ſalute, and to avail himſelf 
of that ſiſterly indulgence. 

It was with the extremeſt difficulty the triumvi- 
rate of friends could reſtrain the grateful heart of 
the fair Eliza from overflowing in acknowledge- 
ments to her kind and generous benefactors; her 

atitude, ſhe ſaid, was her only poſſeſſion, and the 
mould accuſe her beſt friends of cruelty, if they 
denied her the enjoyment of it it was hard that 
they, who oppreſſed her with accumulated and un- 
ſolicited favours, ſhould refuſe to her the ſingle one 
which ſhe was anxious to obtain; yet ſhe would 
reſign, to their commands, the only wiſh of her 
heart, and endeavour to prove, by her obedience, 
what ſhe was not permitted"to expreſs, | 

Our hero, having now ſeated hunſelf by the fair 
Eliza, and tenderly apologiſed for the introduction 
of a painſul ſubje&, informed her, that he had been 
induced to viſit her, at this time, by an accidental 


diſcovery of ſome circumſtances relating to her fa- 
ther's 
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ther's family, in which ſhe was intereſted, and which 


he thought it his duty to communicate to her; but 
that he muſt firſt intreat her to inform him, under 


what authority ſhe had received the account of the 


death of her only brother ? 


At this queſtion the blood forſook her cheek, 
yet this impulſe aroſe not from prefage, bur ſad re- 
collection; ſhe dropt a tear of affection in remem- 
brance of her loſs, and anſwered, that the fatal 
intelligence was communicated by an officer, who 
had been a witneſs to his fall, and who, having been 
made a priſoner at the ſame time, had been ex- 
changed, and arrived to re-join his regiment on that 
part of the continent where her father was then on 
ſervice, Fo 

Our philanthropiſt then hinted the poſſibility that 
the wounds which the young officer had received 
might occaſion his fail, and yet not prove mortal; 
and, obſerving a beam of diſtant hope in the in- 


quiſttive eye of the gentle mourner, he proteeded 


to ſtate the probability of his having ſurvived, as his 


name ftill remained on the liſt of the army, which 
had been en upwards of a twelvemonth after 


his ſuppoſed death. 


In a generous and humane mind, the ſuppreſſion 


of a pleaſing ſecret occaſions a ſtruggle which ſoon 
becomes viſible in the countenance and this was 
the caſe with our hero ; his heart-felt emotions of 
pleaſure which he was unable to conceal, and n 
ſmile of fatisfaction, in = of his endeavours, 


broke through the gloom which he affected, and ex- 


cited unaccuſtomed perturbation in the boſom of the 


fair Eliza, 5 


The circumſtance he had juſt mentioned was too 


important alſo to eſcape her attention; a croud of 
confuſed ideas ruſhed on * at once ; ſhe ſtarted 


from 


a. tad A 
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from her ſeat, and, addreſſing herſelf to Mr. Fair- 
born in the moſt emphatic tone of intreaty, be- 
ſought him to keep her no longer in ſuſpenſe, but, 
if Providence had wrought a miracle in ber favour, 
to declare it before her heart ſhould burſt with 
anxious and uncertain expectation. 

The agitated appearance of the lovely fair, and 
the flutter which convulſed her delicate frame, 
threatening conſequences even more alarming than 
would be produced by a complete diſcovery, our 
hero ſeized the trembling and unreluQant hand of 
the diſtreſſed Eliza, preſſed it to his lips, and, in a 
voice of tendereſt felicitation, called on heaven to 
make him ever the bearer of joyful news' to the 
moſt amiable of women; and added, in the ſame 
pathetic ſtrain, your brother lives, Miſs Mel- 
combe, and, at this inſtant, waits your permiſſion 
to take you to his fond, affectionate, longing, 
boſom.“ 

Her ſpirits, before wrought up to their higheſt 
pitch of exertion. were now wholly 054, e e ; 
the words, where ! oh ! where is my brother!” 
died on her lips, and nature, for a few minutes, 
kindly ſuſpended the operation of ſenſe, left reaſon 
ſhould ſuffer too ſevere a ſhock ;—ſhe fainted, 
but was ſoon reſtored to tears, and conſequent com- 
poſure. | 

In the mean time a ſervant had been diſpatched 
to ſummon the impatient ſoldier, who arrived at the 
Houſe the moment of his ſiſter's recovery; nor, 
contrary to the apprehenſions of her friends, did 
the meeting occaſion a relapſe ; with the moſt fer- 
vent and grateful devotion ſhe offered up her 
tharkſgivings and praiſe to the great Diſpenſer of 
mercies, and, in reward of her piety, the tumult 
of her mind ſubſided, and ſhe ſupported the 55 
| | | fli 
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= of joyful paſſions with fortitude and calm- 
neſs. 

And, to divert her attention from being too 
deeply engaged in the contemplation of ſuch extra- 
ordinary events, the ſenſible and affeQionate ſoldier 
introduced a little narrative of his own eſcape and 
ſubſequent ſufferings ; and, as in this relation he 
forbore not to notice his obligations to the philan- 


' thropiſt, though earneſtly intreated by him to ſup- 


preſs that part of his ſtory, the lovely eyes of the 
attentive Eliza emitted two brilliant drops, and a 
ſigh breathed from her gentle boſom,. both which 
our readers may, if they pleaſe, attribute to her 
gratitude, though her penetrating and obſerving 
brother aſcribed her emotions to another cauſe. 
The firſt tranſports ever, Captain Melcombe re- 
ceived the congratulations of the kind proteRors of 
his ſiſter on this auſpicious event, and a preſſing in- 
vitation to paſs ſome days at the park, which, muck 
to the ſatisfaction of our hero, he accepted; with 
due acknowledgements for this addition to favours 
of ſuch magnitude, that, being maſter of no lan- 
guage in which he could expreſs his thankfulneſs, 
he was compelled to involuntary ſilence. | 
Never was there a happier company than that 


now aſſembled at Felix- Park, —a rejoicing ſiſter, 
a delighted brother, a lover full of ſanguine, though 
diſtant, hope, ind their kind fand benef cent enter- 


tainers 1 in the general felicity, and de- 
eaſure from the happineſs of each individual 

of their gueſts. . 
Nor did our hero loſe this opportunity of breath- 
ing the ſoſteſt vows of eternal love to the gentle 
Eliza, who, ſincere as truth itſelf, ſerupled not to 


avow reciprocal regard, but accompanied this ad- 


miſſion with the moſt ſolemn declarations, that no 
I 2 arguments 
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arguments ſhould ever induce her to facrifice his 
welfare to her own happineſs, or ungratefully to 
repay the load of obligations ſhe had incurred to 
him, by baſely yielding to thoſe impreſſions which 

her heart had received from ſuch exalted merit. 
Thus repulſed by the juſt and virtuous Eliza, he 
applied himſelf to her brother, and, ftating his un- 
doubted hopes that he ſhould prevail on his indul- 
ent grandfather to favour his pretenſions, he ſoli- 
cited his friend to exert his fraternal influence in the 
promotion of his ſuit, on the ſucceſs of which, he 
proteſted, all his hopes of happineſs reſted; nor, in 
caſe of failure, would he remain in that country 
which contained a bleſſing, from the attainment of 
which he was fatally prohibited, but would for ever 
abandon a ſpot in which he had no hope of comfort, 
and, in the active ſcenes of war or commerce, en- 
deavour to drown the remembrance of his misfor- 
rune, | | 
And, to his infinite ſatisfaction, he diſcovered no 
marks of difapprobation either in the countenance or 
the anſwer of his grateful and affectionate friend, 
who candidly told 2 he was intitled to every ef- 
fort of his that could contribute to the attainment of 
his wiſn; nor could he ſuppoſe his ſiſter could be ſo 
infenſible of the benefits the had derived from his 
benevolence, or ſo blind to the proſpeR of her own 
bappineſs, as obſtinately to verfil in declining an of- 
fer 0 replete with generoſity, and which, from the 
nature of her ſituation, muſt be founded in the pur- 

eft and moſt diſintereſted affection. | | 
But, left our readers ſhould ſuſpect the honeſt ſol- 
dier of being influenced by the very motives which 
he Ailclaimed for his friend, leſt they ſhould enter- 
tain apprehenſions that he affected to admire thoſe 
yirtues which he wanted reſolution to practice, — 
ey 
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they ſhould attribute to him mean and pitiful deſigns 
of advancing the fortune of his ſiſter at the expence 
ot his friend and bene factor, we beg leave to declare, 
that, in no one action of his life had he ever been 
actuated by any ſordid or diſhonourable views; 
nor would the wealth of the Indies, or the offers of 
all that ambition could aſpire to, or monarchs be- 
ſtow, have ſwayed his ſteady ſoul from every noble, 
every honeſt, purpoſe. BE 
Yet, with the actual approbation of Captain Mel- 
combe, did the philanthropiſt renew his ſuit, and, 
reinforced by arguments drawn from this encourage- 
ment, did he aſſail a heart too well diſpoſed to eom- 
pliance, but which, armed with virtue, dared main- 
tain a conflict with itſelf, , and unbendingly ſtruggle 
againſt the united powers of gratitude, love, and 
fraternal influence. ; 
In the evening, preceding the day on which the 
ſoldier had. — it was neceſſary for him to 
leave the park, our hero beſought the gentle Eliza 
to indulge him with an opportunity of once more ad- 
dreſſing her on a ſubject, which, however painful 
it might be to her, he was urged to reſume by con- 
ſiderations of no leſs weight than the proſpect of in- 
ſufferable miſery on the one hand, and undoubted 
happineſs on the other; and, having prevailed on 
her to accompany him into the plantations, he 
ſeated himſelf by her on the margin of a canal, and, 
in the ſofteſt accents that love could inſpire, he re- 
peated his vows and renewed his ſolicitations with 
ſuch energy of ſupplication, that the equally diſ- 
treſſed, but ſtill determined, miſtreſs of his heart, 
could only reſiſt by her tears his tender, affectionate, 
and delicate, importunity, that ſhe would only in- 
dulge him with permiſſion to hope. 
e The 


i 
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The lovers had left the houſe but a very few mi- 
nutes before Captain Melcombe, whoſe ſpirits ap- 
peared to be juſt now uncommonly lively, ſolicited 
the baronet and his lady to walk in purſuit of the 
pair of turtle doves, whom, he was perſuaded, 
they ſhould find cooing out their tales of love under 
the ſhade of ſome arbour, —he all deſpair, and ſhe 
all obduracy. | 

But they were ſoon diſcovered in a ſomewhat lefs 
retired ſituation ; and, as there was a conſiderable 
| elevation of ground behind the lovers ſeat, the ſol- 

dier, whoſe diſpoſition ſeemed at this time peculiarly 
miſchievous, propoſed that they ſhould purſue ſ ah 
of the walks as would conduQ them to a little 
clump of evergreens immediately behind their backs, 
where, he ſaid, they might probably overhear the 
pathetic dialogue, which would tend confiderably to 
his improvement againſt he ſhould become a dying 
ſwain. | 25 

This little Sadinage was immediately executed, 

and Sir Felix, his lady, and their gueſt, arrived at 
their poſt, wholly undiſcovered by the lovers, whoſe 

faculties were abſorbed in ideas too abſtracted to 
admit of attention to exterior objects. 

But the ſcene, to which they were witneſſes, was 
too painful to the actors to afford pleafure to the 
humane and intereſted ſpectators a ſigh from the 
amiable Lady Beneſold betrayed them, and the lo- 
vers, diſconcerted, and one of them, perhaps both, 
diſappointed, aroſe from their ſeats, and moved to 
join their friends. | 

At this moment the ſoldier ruſhed from his ambuſ- 
cade, and, ſeizing the hand of his ſiſter, addreſſed 
himſelf to the aſtoniſhed philanthropiſt, and in- 
treated his acceptance, not of the forlorn and un- 


| portioned Eliza Melcombe, but the ſiſter ——_ 
——_— art 
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Earl of 6 who courted his alliance as the 
greateſt honour he could receive, and who only re- 


joiced in the acquiſition of immenſe wealth as it ena- 


| bled him to endow the molt amiable of women with 


ſuch a fortune, as would render her, in that reſpect, 
worthy of the moſt exalted merit and excellence, 
PerſeQly unintelligible as this ſpeech was to the 
whole company, the philanthropiſt underſtood the 
value of the proffered gift too well to ſlight it; he 
Rowe the yet unyielding hand of his Eliza to his 


lips, and, vowing on it everlaſting fidelity, protelt- . 


ed, that he would, henceforth, retain the treaſure, 
which his friend had, in ſportive gaiety, conferred 
on him, as his undoubted right, and as the choiceſt 


bleſſing heaven could beſtow, or man receive. 


* And, may your poſſeſſion of happineſs long 
remain as uninterrupted as it is ſecure!” rejoined 
the brother of Eliza; for know, my dear friend, 
that I have for upwards of two months unworthily 
borne the titles and poſſeſſed the fortunes of that 
kinſman of my father, who, cruelly neglecting him 
and his family, left them without protection to 
ſrugzle with difficulty and diſtreſs, till having been 
deprived of his only fig who loſt his life in a quar- 
rel as diſgraceful as it was fatal, his health gave 
way to the ſhock ; and the ſucceſſion devolving to 
ine, as the heir of the family, I received a ſummons 
to attend him, and, finding him fully diſpoſed to 
atone for paſt diſregard by every mark of eſteem ' 
and every act of liberality, I remained with him 
during the whole progreſs of his diſeaſe ; in the 
eourſe of which my wiſhes for his recovery were as 
fincere as they were fruitleſs, and endeavoured, by 
every act of tenderneſs and affection, to ſoften the 


rigours of pain, and leſſen the horrors of approach- 
Ing diſſolution. Nor did the performance of theſe 
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duties paſs unrewarded; my noble relation, at his 
death, beſtowed on me his whole poſſeſſions, both in 
eſtates and money, excepting the ſum of 50, oool. 
which he has directed to be paid to my ſweet ſiſter, 


whenever ſhe ſhall marry with my approbation; 


and, on that happy day, I ſhall beg leave to add to it 
a teſtimony of ſraternal affection. | 

New felicitations now took place, and the phi- 
Janthropiſt, who, incapable of change himſelf, diſ- 
dained to ſuſpect it in the object of his admiration, 
approached the trembling Eliza, and, on lips un- 
polluted by falſehood and untainted by deceit, ſealed 


the pureſt contract that was ever made on earth or 


ratified in heaven; a contract, to unite, in ſacred 
and indiſſoluble bands, love, honour, truth, and 
everlaſting fidelity. | | 
The friends, now more than ever endeared to 
each other, left Felix-Park in the afternoon of the 
following day, not to return to Oxford, but ro pro- 
ceed immediately into Dorſetſhire, the noble brother 
of Eliza deſiring to ſolicit in perſon the ſanction of 
Sir William and Lady Fairborn, and more particu- 
larly of the fond and irdulgent Mr. Thompſon, to 


the propoſed union. 
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CHAPTER Tv, 


A pradtical eſſay on diſappointments, and the art of ma- 
king the beſt of a bad matter.— The author and the 
reader delayed by an une æpected encounter, and long 

ories in conſequence. e 


TWO friends, Mr. Bellcour and Mr. Grum- 
pall, engaged in a continental tour together. — -- 
Let's go to the Spa for a few weeks,” ſays Bell- 
cour.—“ To the Spa!” replied Grumpall; no, 
hang it, I hate every thing that borders on the 
German, — ſo filthy, and ſo' frouzy, and ſo ſtu- 
pid.;—to- Paris for a few weeks, if you will.“ 
© To Paris be it then,” returned Belleour ; and 
they prepared for their journey. | 
They agreed to meet and take chaife on the Sur- + 
ry- ſide of IWeſtminſerbridge the next Sunday mor- 
ning at eight —Bellcour arrived at his time, with 
ſix ſhirts and ſome linen vwaiſteoats and breeches, in 
a petite' caiſſette; in an hour and forty minutes 
Grumpall reached the inn, with tranks, portman- 
teaus, and hat-boxes.—“ Oh! the curſe of pack- - 


ing,” cried Grumpall ;=©* nothing ready, nothing 
* found 1 been at 7 62 this . 
ning, and at laſt waited a full hour for my new 
perriwig! -- . 5 

Packing is by no means troubleſome to me, re- 
plied Belleour; you fee my baggage,—it is eaſily 
arranged; 1 ſhall make a new coat at Paris, and, 
if J wore a wig, I ſhould hardly carry one from 
England ;---the French, you know, are born 
pgeruquiers,” E125 . 
| Ee - 1 a 
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The chaiſe was now ready, Grumpall's ſervant 
was not yet come,—** Plague take theſe raſcals,” 
cried Grumpall, they make their maſters wait 
without ceremony — I'll diſcharge the ſcoundrel in 
the inſtant.— ] had rather be delayed a few mi- 
nutes than part with a good ſeryant,” ſaid Bell- 
cour.— The ſervant was at the chaiſe-door ; he 
received a thouſand curſes from his maſter, who 
continued to execrate the whole way to Dartford, 
Where he was ſeized with a fit of heart-burn. 

He entered an apothecary's ſhop, and aſked for a 
lamp of Glaſſe's magneſia, diſſolved in water, —He 
had no magneſia of Glaſſe's preparation, he replied, 
but he .had excellent in powder from Apothecaries 
Hall.—* None of Glaſſe's magneſia !” exclaimed 
Grumpall,.—“ you have nothing in your ſhop, 1 
ſuppoſe !'—** Plenty of ſalt of worm-wood and 
lemon-Juice,” replied the apothecary, and you 
feem to want cooling medicines.” —Stung with this 
ſarcaſm, he flung out of the ſhop, and complained 
to his fellow-traveller of his ill ſucceſs, —** I had 
rather have magneſia in powder than the heart- 
burn,” ſaid Bellcour ;—but Grumpall carrried his 
heart-burn and his ill humour to Rocheſter. 
The horſes moved too ſlowly ;—** can't ye get 
on, poſtillion ?”—** Stiff hill, your honour,” — 
Aye, and weak cattle z—we. had better get out 
and walk ;-—here, open the door, driver!“ and he 
quitted the _— Won't you walk, Mr. 


-.-:Bellcour ?—we ſhall never reach Rocheſter, if you 


don't eaſe the miſerable horſes ;—there is a curſe 
annexed to travelling this road.“ —* I had rather 
travel ſlowly and coolly,” replied Bellcour, ** than 
haſten my journey at the expence of greater incon · 
venience. —He remained in the carriage. * 
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Aſter labouring a mile up-hill, in a burning ſun- 
ſhine, Grumpall reſumed his ſeat in the chaiſe, tir- 
ed, breathleſs, duſty, and in a violent perſpirati- 
on. Impatient of the heat into which he had 
wantonly thrown himſelf, he flung open his waiſt- 
coat; you had better ſubmit to N 
warmth; than expoſe yourſelf to the danger of diſ- 
eaſe by attempting to cool too ſuddenly,” cried Mr, 
Bellcour; —but Grumpall perſiſted, and the conſe- 
quence was a violent cold, attended by a cough, 
which accompanied him to Paris. — Mr. Bellcour 
preſerved his patience and his health, | 

The pavement of the three towns ſhook Grum-- 
pall to atoms, and he was faint for want of refreſh- 
ment,—** Vou had better eat a biſcuit and drink a 
glaſs of white wine,” ſaid Bellcour —it was orde- 
red but Grumpall ſound the biſcuit tough and the 
wine ſour, and proceeded with an empty ſtomach. 
„ I have taſted better wine and more newly-baked 
biſcuits, but they may ſerve to prevent ſickneſs,” 
ſaid Belleour.—He ate, drank; and went on. 

At Canterbury they dined, but the ſteaks were 
hard, the E the chickens taſteleſs. 
Grumpall had ſacrificed appetite to heart- burn, 
wind, and obſtinacy.—“ You may find better things 
in your own houſe,” ſaid Bellcour, ** but if you 
had followed my advice you would have been con- 
tent with theſe.” Ne dined plentifully, and Gr um- 
pall grumbled and faſted. $4 
At Dover the beds were wretched, the houſe 
dirty, and the bill extravagant but it is the 
laſt. extortion we ſhall be expoſed to in England, 
ſays Bellcour, and let us part with our country, as 
we do with our friends, in good humour, 9 5 
They embarked, but Grumpall diſcovered that 
he veſſel was crazy, — that flie was top-heavy, by 


being 
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being crouded with paſſengers, - and that the mari- 
ners were all drunk ; and he- ſpent the three hours 
of the paſſage in peeviſh enquiries, groundleſs la- 
mentations of danger, and fruitleſs withes for a 
cork-jacket,"" You might have ſpared yourſelf 
three hours uneaſineſs,” ſaid Bellcour, as he ſtepped 
upon the key at Calais, © if you had permitted 
yourſelf to be governed b Ne bn ; have not ſuf- 
fered one unpleaſing fonſition fince we ſet ſail, 
a you ſee I am arrived in ſafety as well as your- 
le Cad : f 

The licenſed porters of the town now ſeized their 
baggage to convey it to the euſtom-houſe.—“ Vil- 
lains !” cried Grumpall, ** deſiſt!“ He drew his 
couteau, the town-guard attended in an inſtant, and 
conveyed him and his trunks to examination z—he 
was detained: three hours, and diſmiſſed with a 
caution, not to fly in the face of national eſta- 
bliſhments. | | | 

* Prenez garde de cette caiſſetie, Sil vous plait, mes 
enfans,” ſaid Bellcour.:—he was diſpatched in leſs 
than three minutes. | 

Monſieur Deſſein received them with his uſuak 
courteſy ;—< your old apartments in the garden are 
always ready for you, Modfenr Belleour.— I am 
glad we can have them,” replied Belleour, they are 
airy and pleafant.“—“ J hate the apartments in the 
arden,” cried Grumpall, „they are too remote 
3 the houſe, and one is always forgotten.“ — 
* You may be more at your eaſe, perhaps, in the 
ſecond quadrangle,” replied Deſſein, and they were 
conducted to the back of the houſe, —** This is 
flill more remote from attendance,” ſaid Grumpall. 
—* But it is quiet and unirterrupted,“ ſaid Bell- 
cour —Deſſein diſappeared. —Srumpall deſired to 
be in the garden. Deſſein returned ;—he had juſt 

5 | "4-5 diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of thoſe apartments, as Monſieur Grumpall 
had declined taking them. — There was no remedy. 
—Grumpall abuſed the accommodations, and ſwore 
the houſe was fallen to nothing.“ Yet we may 
conſole ourſelves with the conſideration that it is the 


beſt inn in France,” ſaid Bellcour.—** Bad then is 


the beſt,” replied Grumpall.— You may find it 

otherwiſe, if you pleaſe,” returned Bellcour ; and 

he ordered a bottle of Burgundy, a frieaſſee, a 

brace of partridges, and an omeletre, 

They purchaſed their voiture, and ſet off for 
Paris.— What a wretched heavy machine!” eried 

Grumpall.—* It is adapted to the road,” replied 


Bellcour.—“ What an eternal rattle in one's ears 


from the pavement!” ſaid Grumpall.— If. the 
roads were unpaved they would be impaſſable in 
the winter,” returned Bellcour.—** What a pace 
the miſcreant drives!” cried Grumpall.— D#pe- 
chez, vous! —“ Mais les chevaux ne comprennent pas, 
replied the poſtithon.—** Alles un peu plus wite, fe 
vous en prie, mon ami, cried Belleour.—“ Volon- 
tiers,” replied the poſtillion, and they were at the 
end of the ſtage in a moment. 
They arrived at Boulogne. Let us leave this 
pry in an inftant,” ſays Grumpall, it is the 
anctuary of all the villains in Europe.“ But let 
us not forget that it is alſo an aſylum for the unfor- 
runate,” replied Belleour, and then we ſhall leave 
it with regret.” 
They flept at Montreuil-ſur-mer.—“ This is an 
excellent houſe,” ſaid Bellcour, and little inferior 
to Deſſein's. It is too Enghth,” replied Grump- 
all.—“ The win de grave is French,” returned 
Bellcour, and we ſhall only pay thirty %, a 
bottle, and forty ar tẽte for this levereau, the fri- 
candiau, and the cutlets d la Hainten n.“ ow 
1 ; Ss | di es 
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diſhes are deſtructive to my cough,” ſaid Grump- 
all —* You may have. an excellent &willon,” re- 
turned Bellcour,** in Varenne's houſe you need 
want for nothing.“ 
This country,” remarked Grumpall, as they 
1 the next day, is wild and uncomforta- 
le, it bears not the face of cultivation or popu- 
lation,”—** Every thing is on a larger ſcale on the 
continent than in our little ifland,” replied Bellcour, 
and, if you extend your ideas to a quarter of the. 
lobe, the extent of the fields and woods, and the 
Bk of the hills, will ceaſe to occaſion aſtoniſh» 
ment or diſlike ; order and proportion prevail 
throughout the whole face of nature; and it is not 
that the width of the proſpect is offenſive, but that 
our minds are too narrow to comprehend the de- 
s of the great Creator.” . 
What a dull and uncomfortable town is this of 
Abbeville!” cried Grumpall —< Yet it' boaſts of 
great antiquity,” replied Bellcour, and is rather 
venerable than diſagreeable.”—"* The houſe too. 
ſtinks of punch,” ſaid Grumpall.—“ It is an at- 
tempt to gratify the Englith,” returned Bellcour, 
« and one ſhould always receive with pleaſure the 
efforts of attention a glaſs of warm punch will 
prove an excellent medicine for your cold, and I am 
myſelf vaſtly fond of it.” ; | 
On the ſucceeding day they intended to journey 
no farther than Amiens, Mr. Grumpall therefore 
| 1adulged his indiſpoſition, and Bellcour his curioſi- 
ty ;—he viſited churches, and convents, and hoſpi- 
tals, in each of which he found ſomething to 2 
prove. Towards noon they ordered their chaiſe, 
and, atFlixcourt, Mr. Grumpall wiſhed: for a din- 
ner, but it was a miſerable village, he ſaid, where 
it was impoſſible to find any thing to eat; * . 
? Oules 
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houſes in France afforded no accommodation ; ac- 


cording to the wretched management of this coun- 


try, the horſes were to be found in one place and 
the food in another, and, whilſt the hungry tra- 


veller was in purſuit of one, he ran the riſk of 

having his journey retarded by miſſing the other. 
Mr. Bellcour, with his accuſtomed readineſs ts 

accept and communicate happineſs, entered the 


houſe, whilſt his companion ordered the horſes, - 


and ſoon returned with the pleaſmg intelligence, 


that a meal might be procured, Mr. Grumpall 


accordingly quitted the carriage, and examined the 
larder, which contained the remains of a piece of 
meat which had been already dreſſed, and ſome 
beef which had been reſerved for the next day's 
bouilli, On the former Mr. Bellcour declared his 
determination to dine, but all hope of refreſhment 
ſeemed to have deſerted the unhappy Grumpa ll, 
till his friend ſuggeſted to him the facility of getting 
2 baſon of beef-rea in ten minutes.—The cook was 
ſummoned, and appeared with a ſoup-pot and onions, 
—Grumpall demanded a ſaucepan and fair water. 
The cook demurred ; he ſaid, no man could 
make ſoup without onions. —Grumpall perſiſted, 
it was beef-tea, and not ſoup, that he defired.— 
The cook rejoined, tea could only be procured at 
the apothecary's ſhop, and there was no apothecary 
nearer than Amiens, —Grumpall grew outrageous, 


the cook maintained his knowledge of ſoup-making, 


and the diſpute might have continued during the 
remainder of the day, ,if Mr, Bellcour had not ended 
it, by aſſerting roundly, that Monſieur etoit cuiſi- 
nier de profeſſion, et un des plus cclebres de ¶ Angleter- 
1 | 

The cook now demanded pardon, and yielded 
his knife to Grumpall, who, thus compelled to pre- 
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are his own meal, beſtowed a thouſand curſes on 
rench ſtupidity ard pertinacity, and, exhauſting 
his appetite in reſentment, ſwallowed a few ſpoon- 
fuls only of the ſubje& of contention, and declared 


his readineſs to depart. | 
In the mean time Bellcour, who had chearfully 


_ diſpatched a coarſe, but not unſavoury, dinner, and 


drunk a few glaſſes of thin and ordinary wine, de- 
fired to know what they had to pay ; and, as from 
the earneſtneſs of his zeal to gratify his companion, 
and the ſquabble which enfued, he had totally 
omitted to mention the terms on which they were to 
dine, (a precaution abſolutely neceſſary to be taken 
by every Engliſh traveller with the paltry aubergiſte 


of a country town,) the conſcientious landlady had 


the modeſty to demand only nine livres (about ſeven 
ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling) for half a pound of 


cold meat, a baſon of beeſ- tea, and a bottle of wine 


of ten ſols. 
Mr. Grumpall, already diſſatisfed with his en- 
tertainment, ſell into an agony of paſſion at this 


unwarrantable extortion;— he told her as the truth 


was, that ſhe would not have ventured to charge a 
native of France more than thirty /ols for the Whole 
entertainment; and he uttered innumerable impre- 
cations and yows againſt complying with this ex- 
traordinary requiſition, 


But his hoſteſs knew too well her own ſituation to 


abate a denier of her demand; as his paſlion 
heightened, her countenance appeared more com- 
poſed ; when he ſwore he would depart without 
paying a /e, ſhe bid him find horſes, for her huſ- 
band was poſtmaſter ; and, when he threatencd to 
ſearch the village for the ſyndic, bailly, or inten- 
dant, ſhe coolly replied, © Vas chercher, bets} non 
| | mary 
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mari eft le premier officer de la police du village; vas 
eſſayer quelle redreſſe tu obtiendra de lui.!” | 
Mr. Bellcour now threw down the nine livres, 
and hurried his companion, by this time almoſt in- 
articulate with rage, into the carriage, endeavour- 
ing to calm his turbulence by this ſenſible obſerva- 
tion, that they might think themſelves extremely 
fortunate to eſcape ſo cheaply, as the lady might 
have demanded eighteen livres, inſtead of nine, 


with equal impunity. 


The remainder of the journey to Amiens, Mr. 
Grumpall was engaged in ſarcaſtie encomiums on 


French honeſty, and pointed animadverſions on the 
pauartiality and mal adminiſtration of their boaſted 


police; whilft his fellow- traveller ſatisfied himſelf, 
and offered conſolation to his companion, by re- 
marking, that, though they had been obliged, 
through a defect in the police, to ſubmit to a petty 
invaſion of their purſes, yet they were indebted to 
the ſame police for the protection of their perſons 
and properties from the terrors of attack on the road 
and contributions enforced by violence, 25 
* You will allow this to be a fine and flouriſhin 
City,” ſaid Bellcour, as they entered Amiens. 1 
will give you my opinion of it aſter J have ſeen it,“ 
replied Grumpall.— They viſited the grand place, 


the convents, and the new church. —“ Grands places 


and convents are alike dull and gloomy in every 
town we have paſſed,” cried Grumpall.— But the 
new church is a building of elegance, and the altar- 
piece of admirable — ys returned Bell- 
cour.— The church,” ſaid Grumpall, © is too 
large and the altar- piece too ſmall ;—the lamb looks 
as if it had been juſt curled and frizaled by one of 
thoſe peruguiers that you admire.” "= 
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Ne have an admirable ſupper, however,” 
ſaid Bellcour, finding the table ferved at their re- 


turn.—1 had rather ſee an Engliſh beeſ-ſteak and 


horſe-radiſh than this eternal ſucceſſion of greaſy 
ſtews and garhcky ragouts, returned Grumpall,— 
* You deſpiſed Engli/h punch at Abbeville,” cried 
Belleour— ] 4 00 it becauſe it was not Eng- 
liſh,“ replied Grumpall.—* Let me recommend 
ſome of this duck-pie to you,” ſaid Bellcour, 
Amiens is remarkable for its duck pies.— I had: 
_ taſte a Yorkſhire gooſe-pie,” returned Grump- 
all. | 

They paſſed the chateau of the Duc de Fitzjames 


at Clermont,—** Unhappy deſcendant of an inſatu- 


ated monarch !” exclaimed Bellcour, ** the folly of 


_ thine original anceſtor hath entailed on thee flavery 


and beggary !%—"" And on the Engliſh nation,” 
returned Grumpall, a funded debt and corrupti- 
on.” —“ But we are freed from the ſhackles of en- 
thuſiaſm,” ſaid Belcour,—* We have exchanged 
them for the ſtrait waiſtcoat of fanatic iſm, replied 
Grumpall. 

They dedicated a day to Chantilly, —Bellcour 
admired, —Grumpall abuſed.— So magnificent!“ 
exclaimed: Bellcour.— So gloomy !” cried Grump- 
all,—** What a ſuperb pile of buildings the ſtables !” 
faid Belleour.— What a huge and uſeleſs ſtruc- 
ture l' returned Grumpall !—* How delightful the 
Engliſh gardens !” ſaid Belicour,—** How unlike 
what they are intended to imitate !” replied Grump- 
all. How acceſſible the houſe !” obſerved Bell- 
eour.— How rapacious the ſervants !” returned 
Grumpall.— I could ſtay here for ever!“ cried. 
Belleour.— Thad rather ſpend a ſummer at Hamp- 
ton Court,” muttered Grumpall. : 
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They arrived at Paris, and the next morning ſet- 
tled the accounts of their journi he expenditure 
was equal, but Mr. Grumpalllad: to the charge 
on his part—plague of packingpuaurſe of waiting 
for a new wig,—impatience of belngdelayed by his 
ſervant,,=heart-burn and inſult at Daptford,—a la- 


| borious walk and a violent cold in the way to Ro- 


chefter, diſappointment and faintneſs there, —diſ- 


content and faſting at Canterbury, bad accommo- 


cations and heavy charges at Doyer,——pangs and ap- 
prehenſions in the paſſage, - cuſtom-houſe incivility 
at landing, --a wretched apartment, of his own 
choice, at Calais, —a diſagreeable pavement and a 


ſaucy poſtillion on the road, — diſſatisfaction at 


Boulogne, —diflike at Montreuil,-unpleaſantneſs of 
the country from thence to Abbeville,—a gloomy 
town and a ftinking punch- houſe there,—extortion 
and contempt at Flixcourt, —an uncomfortable ſup- 
per and ungratified expectations at Amiens, —and, at 
Chantilly, diſapprobation and degradatory compa- 
riſon.— Theſe items ſwelled his account,---and the 
total produced fickneſs, mortification, and ill hu- 


 moun, | 


From Mr. Bellcour's account of expences, he had 
to dedud - the joys of novelty, - the amuſements of 
variety,---general ſatisfaction and general civility,. 
improvement derived from little diſappointments, —- 
curioſity gratifed,—plentiful meals, —eaſy digeſ- 
tion, —univerſal approbation, - pleaſures augmented 
and difficulties deſpiſed.— The total, — health heigh- 
tened,.— new and agreeable fenſations excited. 
chearfulneſs and good humour increaſed. — My. Bell- 
cour knew /:o0 to make the beſt of a bad matter. 

And his example we mean to adopt ourſelves, 
and recommend to thee, gentle reader. —We have 
travelled together through many a page, and, 49 

truſt , 
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truſt, with leſs fatigue to thee than to the author; 
for, perad venture, thou haſt approved where he has 
doubted, and, ttionably, haſt peruſed in a 
minute what to him the labour of hours; 
and now, When we thought to. have brought thy 
toil and our Iabour to a period, an unexpected meet- 
ing of old friends retards our progreſs, and we are 
compelled to treſpaſs on thy patience and exert our: 


own, | | 
But we have 8 thee how to make the beſt of 
a bad matter, nor ſhall we, 


te as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew you the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n, - 
— — and reck not our own read.“ 


In the afternoon of the ſecond day after our tra- 
vellers left Felix-Park, they arrived at S——, and 
were preparing to purſue: their journey, when Lord 
M—— was accoſted by an officer of the regiment in 
which he had ſerved in America, and who had re- 


turned from that continent on being appointed to 


command a company in another corps at home. 
In compliance with the earneſt intreaty of this 
gentleman, who, being on horſeback, had complet- 
ed his day's journey, the friends agreed to ſpend the 
evening with him at S——, to which they were the 
more readily induced by the deſire of Lord M— 
to receive intelligence of the many friends he left 
behind him in America, and by the joint inclination of 
himſelf and his friends to be preſent at the repreſen- 
tation of a tragedy, which was to be ormed by 
a company of ſtrollers, whoſe benevolence intitled 
them to every mark of favour, as their preſent per- 
formance was announced to be for the benefit of a 
young. lady in extreme diſtreſs, and whoſe * 
: | could 
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.could not fail to inſpire the hearts of ſome of the 
moſt compaſſionate of human bein Rs : 

As the travellers were anxious ta learn ſome par- 
ticulars of the object of ſuch humanity, they deter- 
mined to repair to the ſcene of action ſome time be- 
fore the play ſhould commence, naturally concluding 
that the occaſion of this elemoſynary exhibition 
would be the general ſubject of converſation among 
the audience. : 

Nor were they deceived in their conjeQures ; for, 
having ſeated themſelves behind two well-dreſſed 
matrons, who entered the houſe at the ſame time, 
they had an opportunity of over-hearing a converſa- 


tion, which, whilſt it tended to fatisfy their curioſi- 


ty in ſome points, ſerved, on the whole, to excite it 
in a ſtill higher degree, 
One of the ladies was the preſent mayoreſs of the 


corporation, the wife of Mr. Dipwick, an eminent 


tallow-chandler and grocer, who had been elected 
to the high office of mayor as one of the richeſt 


members of the body from which he was ſelected, 


and one of the beſt town-hall orators in the weſtern 
counties. The other was the daughter of a country 


entleman, with whom Mr. Dipwick had formerly 


lived in the capacity of butler, and laid the founda- 
tion of that fortune which had produced his elevati- 
on. She had been married to a worthy clergyman, 
who had left her with two children, a ſon and 
daughter, and a proviſion which his liberality and 
philanthropy had rendered rather ſcanty. X 

The ladies had no ſooner taken their places, 


about which no diſpute could ariſe, as Mrs, Eſt- 


court, with due reſpect, gave way to the rank of 
Mrs. Mayoreſs, than the latter accoſted the former 
with a diſtant enquiry after her health, and a till 
more familiar queſtion, whether ſhe had been fre- 

| | | quently 
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©. quently to ſee theſe miſerable creatures perform ? 


for my part, ma'ani,” continues this lady of 
condition, ] likes ſtage-plays of all things except 
the oprer ; but I wonders people, who has been 
uſed to ſee plays in London, can bear to follow 
fuch runabout crews; for my particular part I 
ſhould not have come to night, bee for the ſake of 
my couſin here, who, poor ſoul! never ſaw any 
thing of life.” 3 
| To theſe queſtions and communications Mrs. 
Eſtcourt very politely replied, that ſhe very ſeldom 
afforded to viſit public places, though ſhe mes, 
ſtrained a point to indulge her daughter, whoſe 
chearful and dutiful ſubmiſſion, to a life of great 
confinement, demanded the gratification of every 
wiſh which it was in her mother's power to grant. 
On the preſent occaſion, indeed, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was 
actuated by another motive, which, ſhe had no 
doubt, influenced Mrs. Mayoreſs alſo, though the 
had been ſelf-denying enough to attribute her being 
an auditreſs that evening to her complaiſance for a 
relation. 5 
* Lord, ma'am !” replied the . ee, g 
* I hope you don't think I comes here ovt of cha- 
rity !—no, ma'am, I'd have you to know I have ſeen 
more of the world than that comes to; - fine 
piece of work, truly, for a lady of faſhion, who ſpent 
half the laſt winter in town, and kept the beſt com- 
pany in High-Holborn and Fetter-lane, to come to 
a play for charity !—Ma'am, I ſaw the Critic five 
times, and I hope I have too much fenſe and too 
much politeneſs to be taken in by puffs, as Mr. 
W hat-d'ye-call-'em ſays ;=thank God I knows 
what's what nov; and I ſhall never hear of a gen- 
tleman in dliſtreſs and a lady in diſtreſs again, as Kh 
as I live, without burſting my ſides with laughing. 
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Oo to a play for charity, indeed !—hoh ! hoh! 
hoh !“ 5 
As Mrs. Eſtcourt was not much diſpoſed to con- 
tinue a converſation which muſt be ſo unequally 
ſupported, ſhe turned to Lord V and inquired 
the hour; an advance, which was received with 
great pleaſure by the friends, who availed themſelves 
of the opportunity to enter into converſation with a 
lady, of whoſe ſenſe, manners, and diſpoſition, they 
had formed the moſt favourable opinion, and who, 
they hoped, might be acquainted with ſome intereſt- 
ing particulars relating to the unfortunate perſon, 
to whoſe relief ſhe had ſo kindly contributed. 
But they could gain very little information from 
Mrs. Eſtcourt, whoſe knowledge of her hiſtory and 
circumſtances went no farther, than that ſhe had 
arrived at S, about three weeks or a month be- 
fore, in a ſtage-coach, from the weſt, in which ſhe 
was travelling towards the metropolis ; that ſhe 
had been taken ill there, and was unable to purſue 
her journey ;—that a lodging had been procured 
for her by the miſtreſs of the inn where the coach 
had ſet her down, and a nurſe provided to attend 
her;; that ſhe continued to grow worſe that, at 
the end of a week, her money had been exhauſted, 
and ſhe had defired that a / Sa might be raiſed 
by the ſale of ſome of her clothes; — that her health 
had ſtill continued to alter for the worſe, and that, 
' for the laſt week, ſhe had been totally inattentive 
to her concerns, and even to thoſe about her ;—. 
that, in this diſtreſsful ſituation, the manager of the 
little company of players, who were then about to 
entertain them, had; with the moſt uncommon and 
Jaudable benevolence, propoſed to give this play for 
her benefit, though ſhe was totally incapable of ac- 
knowledging, or even of apprehending, the fa- 
50 vour:— 
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vour that this exertion of the manager was the 
more praiſe-worthy, and the more extraordinary, 
as he was burdened with a very numerous family, 
and his circumftances were known to be — 
ſtraitened. And, to this account, Mrs, Eittcourt 
added, that her daughter had once viſited the ſick 
perſon, with ſome other young women of the town, 
who went to carry her ſome jellies and other little 
refreſhments, as ſhe had obſtinately refuſed all pe- 
cuniary aſſiſtance as long as ſhe retained her fa- 
culties; and that they had reprefented her as beau- 
tiful in _ and elegant in manners, and had re- 
turned her convinced that ſhe was of family, 
faſhion, and education ; though ſhe politely avoi- 
ded all converſation, lamenting that & ſtate. of her 
health would not permit her to engage in it. 

Whilſt Lord M. and 499 were ex- 
preſſing their anxiety for the unfortunate ſufferer, 
and their admira tn of the noble- minded monarch 
of this little ſtage, the curtain drew up, and the 
manager himſelf appeared; and, after offering an 
| apology for his temerity, and intreating the permiſ- 

fion of his audtence to pronounce a few lines, of his 
own compoſition, by way of prologue to the occaſi- 
onal entertainments of the evening, he repeated the 
following verſes, with a degree of elegance, pro- 
' priety, and feeling, equally unexpected and plea- 


fing 
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T's not to ſhed the ſympathetic tear 
For fancy'd woes, which brings our audience here ; 
"Tis not to weep for kings or heroes Main, 

Or mourn the fate of heaps that ſtrew the plain 15 - 
ls”. 18 
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is not to feel ambition's ardent flame, 


Which burns for pow'r, or blazes for a name; 
Iis not to ſigh for lovers in deſpair, 

Their ſorrows to partake, or joys to ſhare ; 
'Tis not the tyrant's ſtern decree to dread, 
When virtue ſinks, whilſt vice erects her head; 
"Tis not the faithleſs huſband to deſpiſe, 

Or the fond ſuff*ring wife to ſympathiſe ; , 

Tis not the widow'd matron to oopine, 

Or pour on orphan'd infants pity's lore ; 

»Tis more than theſe, tis godlike Mercy calls, 


And guides her vot'ries to theſe favour'd walls; 


Me ſhe appoints her herald, to proclaim 
Her honour'd titles and her ſacred name, 
Bids me, by theſe, the good and fair invite 
To taſte of dainties cater'd for this night; 
Btds me preſent a virtuous, ſuffering, fair, 


„% Hay'n's lat beſt gift,” and man's peculiar Care, 


By grief o'erpower'd, by ſickneſs, want, oppreſsd, 

Bereft of reaſon, and with friends unbleſs'd, 

By you protected, foſter'd, heal'd, reſtor d 

To health and comfort; by your ſmiles allur'd, 

Her ſcatter'd ſenſe recall'd,. r ecall'd to bleſs 

You, who have miniſter'd to ſuch diftreſs ; | 

Who, her ſad tale untold, have believ'd her pure, 

And pour'd the balm which cannot fail to cure, 
Such are the proſpects Mercy has in view, 

Such the rewards ſhe bids me offer you; 

And ev'n on humbler us ſome joy ſhall fall, 

Who give our poor attempts, —our little all,” 


The language of compaſſion, cloathed in whate- 
ver dreſs, was always grateful to the ear of the phi- 
lanthropiſt; it will not therefore appear extraordi- 
nary, that he ſhould attribute to the manager a 
greater degree of poetical merit than our readers 

| K | may 
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may probably be diſpoſed to allow him; not that 
we mean to infinuate an apprehenſion that his hu- 
manity will be diſregarded 2 we are of opinion, 
that the degree of approbeticn and admiration- is 
always found to be in a ratio of increaſe propor- 
tioned to the numbers of the approvers and admi- 
rers, and that the very production, which ' hath 
excited the univerſal applauſe of a numerous audi- 
ence, hath been received with indifference by a 
thin houſe, and read with contempt at a tea-table : 
impreſſions, we are inclined to think, are violently 
contagious, and that the utterance of the firſt plaudit 
or hiſs hath determined the fate of many more dra- 
matic efforts than cool judgement and critical diſ- 


crimination. 


The impatience of our philanthropiſt and his no- 


ble fellow- traveller to make an acquaintance with the 


beneficent manager, would hardly permit them to 
orm an office of common politeneſs to the amia- 

le Mrs. Eſtcourt and her fair daughter; they did, 
however, ſo far get the better of it as to inſiſt on at- 
tending theſe ladies to their houſe, but, declining 


the invitations of the grateful matfon to take-ſome 


refreſhment there, they returned to the inn, and 


inſtantly diſpatched a note, with the compliments 
of Lord M, Mr, Fairborn, and Captain Ed- 
vin, to the manager, and 4 requeſt that he would 


oblige them with his 2 to ſupper; an invita- 
tion which was accepted with due reſpect, and, in 


a very ſew minutes, he made „ xp and 
vas received by the triumvirate of 
regard due to his urbanity. : 
The converſation, during ſupper,” turning on ge- 
neral ſubjeRs, our travellers could'only'remark the 
modeſty, diffdence, and humble, though unſub- 
' miffive, manners of their gueſt ; but, before the 


riends with the 


cloth 
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cloth was removed, they were all highly prepoſſeſſed 
in his favour, and fully convinced that his preſent 
ſituation was neither ſuited to his birth, education, 
or merit. 

As ſoon as the ſervants were withdrawn, our 
philanthropiſt, addreſſing himſelf to the manager, 
congratulated him on the ſucceſs of his endeavours 
in the cauſe of humanity; a cauſe, which had in- 
ſpired his pen as well as his heart, and had drawn 
on both deſerved and univerſal applauſe ; and Lord 
M——, obſerving that he had a very numerous au- 
dience, took occaſion to enquire the amount of the 
profits of the night, the receipts of which, the ma- 
nager informed him, were zol. 15s. and, after pay+ 
ing two or three of the performers, whoſe circum- 
ances were almoſt as diſtreſſed as thofe of the un- 
fortunate ſtranger on whoſe behalf they had exerted 
their efforts, would leave a clear ſum of 361, to be 
applied to the purpoſes of procuring proper medical 


aſſiſtance, attendance, and ſome future proviſion, 


for her, in caſe ſhe ſhould get the better of her ma- 
lady, hopes of which had been entertained by thoſe 
about her, from the ſtrength of a conſtitution which 


appeared to be rather ſhattered than exhauſ- 


ted, 
Poſſeſſed of this information, Lord M=—mapolce 

iſed for an abſence of a few minutes, whilſt he 
Hhould diſpatch a letter, the purport of which will 
appear hereafter ; and our hero took the opportu- 
nity of drawing the manager to the window, and 


putting into his hands a bank note, which he requeſ- 


ted him to apply in the manner to which he had ſo 


judiciouſſy deſtined the diſpoſal of the fruits of his 


benevolence. | 
When Lord M returned to the company, a 


general enquiry commenced as to the ſtoty of the 
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young perſon, whoſe affecting ſituation had impreſ- 
ſed their gueſt with ſuch ſentiments of generous 
compaſſion ; but he could only add to the intelli- 
gence they had derived from Mrs, Eftcourt, that, 
having lodged in the ſame houſe with her, during 
the firſt week after her being left at 8 > .. 
Melworth (his wife) had, from motives of pity, 
paid her ſeveral viſits, as well to obſerve if ſhe 
was properly taken care of, as to offer her any ſuch 
accommodation as a table like their's could afford, 
and, fince they had left the houſe, had looked in 
upon her, at leaſt once a day, from the ſame mo- 
tives ; and it was her repreſentation of the elegance 
of her perſon and manners, and her gentle, reſign- 
ed, humble, and yet dignified, deportment, which 


had determined him to call on a liberal and bene- 


voſent public to contribute to the alleviation of that 
diſtreſs, which his own confined circumſtances 
would not permit him to relieve. 08 _ 

He ſaid, Mrs. Melworth had frequently ſolicited 
her pernuſlion to acquaint her friends with her ſitu- 
ation; but her conſtant reply had been, Alas! 
madam, 1 have no friends; who, but yourſelf, 
would befriend an unfortunate being, overwhelmed 
with indigence, fickneſs, and misfortune ?” yet ſhe 
had, though with expreſſions of the extremeſt gra- 
titude and ſenſibility, declined all offers of a pecu- 

niary nature, aſſerting, that the diſpoſition of her 
wardrobe would be a fackcient 8 for her dur- 
ing the ſhort duration of a life haſtening to its pe- 
riod, and, ſhe truſted, the ſame fund would be 
found ample enough to defray the expences of her 
interment, : 

An idea now preſented itſelf to the philanthropiſt, 
which he immediately communicated to Lord Mo—— 
and Mr, Melworth, who was already enrolled = 

t 
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the liſt of his confidential friends, that, as the young 
lady appeared to be of ſome condition, it might be ex- 
tremely proper to attempt a diſcovery of her name ; 
and that, as the keys of her trunks had been committed 
to Mrs. Melworth, for the melancholy purpoſe 
which we have juſt mentioned, it would not be a 
cruninal breach of confidence if that lady fhould, 


in conſequence of a requeſt in writing, ſigned by 


Lord M, Mr. Fairborn, and Captain Edwin, 
and, in the preſence of thoſe gentlemen, endeavour 
to find ſome letter, from the ſuperſcription of which 
they might acquire information ſo neceſſary to her 
intereſts ; and, as Mr, Melworth promiſed to ac- 


| quaint his wife with the plan, and prepare her for 


carrying it into execution in the morning, our tra - 


vellers determined to ſuſpend their journey till the 
noon of the ſucceeding day, and to employ the 


morning in attempts to render ſervice to this unfor- 
tunate lady, | 

Mr, Melworth now took his leave of his new 
friends for the night, engaging himſelf to breakfaſt 
with them at an early hour in the morning, and re- 
turned to his lodgings, not a little delighted with the 
honour which had been conferred on him by men, 
whoſe characters he held in much higher reverence 
than the exalted rank they bore in the world. 

As he did not get home till a very late hour, he 
was ſomewhat ſurpriſed that Mrs, Melworth was not 
yet retired to reſt, as, after the fatigue of acting 
in the double capacity of parent and fevane to fix 
children during the day, ſhe was generally diſpoſed 
to indulge herſelf with a ceſſation of toil ſame hours 
before that of his return ; nor was his aſtoniſhment 
leſſened by her accoſting him with, © 1 know my 
dear Charles is kind hearted to every human being, 

ä ut, 
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but, in the name of wonder, when did you confer 
the benefits which are acknowledged in this letter ?” 
putting into his hands the following. 


„To Mrs, MELwoxTH. 
Madam, 


* Mr, Melworth has conferred on me obligations 
which I wiſh to acknowledge, but I am, at the ſame 
time, anxious to return them in ſuch a way as may 
neither wound his delicacy or carry the appearance 

of re- payment. Will you have the goodneſs to diſ- 

tribute the incloſed, in ribands, = and toys, 
among your little family ? and will you add, to this 
{avour, that of concealing this letter and its contents 
from Mr, Melworth for at leaſt forty-eight hours? 
Your compliance will greatly oblige, 


Madam, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
M.” 


Now, though it will not be neceſſary to inform 
our readers, that this was the very letter which Lord 
Me— retired to write, ſoon after the arrival of 
Mr. Melworth at the inn, yet, as they may never 
have an opportunity of hearing this circumſtance re- 
lated by Mrs. Melworth herſelf, (a ſatisfaction 
which we have ourſelves enjoyed, with this addition- 
al particular, that, at the time it came to her hands,” 


the payment of a week's lodging, and the little mY 
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of the family for the ſame time, being the extent of 
their credit, had left her in poſſeſſion of caſh to the 
amount of 3s. and y d.) we think it requiſite to in- 
form them, that this letter covered bank bills to the 
exact amount of 5s, more than the receipt of the 
night's benefit for the ſick and diftreſſed lady. | 
„% My dear Maria,” ſays the manager, as ſoon 
as he had read the letter and examined its contents, 
* this Lord M and his friend are angels from 
heaven ; for, from the latter, have I received a bill 
of the ſame value to add to the profits of the benefit 
of your ſick friend, and this preſent of his lordſhip | 
to you is to re- imburſe us for the appropriation of 
our theatre to- night; he gave me hints that he was 
not unacquainted with the ſtate of our finances, and 
took occaſion from thence to enlarge on, what he 
was pleaſed to term, my liberality and generoſity.” 
I have no doubt of his intention,” replied Mrs; 
Melworth, © yet, you ſee, he has offered his noble 


preſent with ſo much delicacy that it would be the 


moſt imperrinent preſumptiou to decline accepting 
it ; and yet Ben | | 
I perfectly comprehend your ſcruples, my 
dear,” ſays the manager, and I feel a certain de- 
ree of repugnance to receive his lordſhip's bounty on 


this occaſion, though, of all the men I ever met 


with, the friend by whom he is accompanied only 
excepted, he is the perſon to whom I would wiſh to 
be obliged. — Suppoſe, my dear,” continues Mr. 
Melworth, “ ſuppoſe 1 were to reincloſe the bills to 


his lordſhip, and at _ ſolicit his intereſt to pro- 


cure me ſome little employment that might reſcue 
us from this mendicant life! he 1s, unquetionably, 
the moſt beneyolent of human beings, and the con- 
deſcending kindneſs with which he treated me al- 


moſt emboldens me to make this deſperate attempt. 
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—— What ſays my Maria ? ſhall I write a letter to 
this purport ? | 
My dear Charles,” replied this amiable wife, 
vou are bewildered by the profuſion of favours 
which are heaped on you, and my dear love has 
deen ſo long unuſed to kindneſs or condeſcending 
treatment frem his ſuperiors, that he ſeems to have 
loft the power of recollection; conſider, my dear, 
that, by reſuſing his firſt favour, you ircapacitate 
yourſelf for ſoliciting another; and that the very 
jetter, by which you requeſt his lordſhip's intereſt, 
muſt enplicitly difcloſe your want of that benefit, 
which you will then appear ſuperciliouſly to de- 
Cline,” | | 
| * It is too true, my dear life,” ſays the mana- 
ger, © but I am involved in a labyrinth of difficulties, 
nab which I know not how to extricate myſelf :z— 
what would you adviſe?” | | 
** That we immediately retire to bed, to reſt, 
if the perturbation of our ſpirits wil] permit, and 
that you attend our benefactor in the morning, 
without forming any particular plan, leaving your 
conduct, as to the contents of this letter, to be 
guided by circumſtances.” | 8 
| © I believe my dear Maria is perfectly right,” 
replied the manager; ** ſhe has ever been my beſt 
counſellor.” He now opened to her the propoſition 
of his friends with reſpeQ to the diſcovery of the 
ſick lady's name, and received her perfect acquieſ- 
cence :—and we ſhall now leave this worthy and 
bappy ccuple to a repoſe, which neither power can 
command, wealth purchaſe, or wiſdom procure ;—-. 
that ſweet and balmy repoſe, which flies the bed of 
ſtate, but, unreluQantly, attends the lowly couch 
of virtue, the cell of ſufferipg innocence, and the, 


pallet of unmerited poverty, . 
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But, though undiſturbed by the turbulent reflec- 
tions of vice, a gentler paſſion interrupted the ſium- 
bers of our hero ;—the fair Eliza preſented herſeli 
to his imagination, in all the horrors of that forlorn 
ſtare in which heaven had firſt directed him to her 
preſervation ;—he awoke, and drew an analogy be- 
tween her ſituation and that of the unfortunate ſuf- 
ferer, whoſe diſtreſſes now engaged the endeavours 
of himſelf and his noble friend, —** Perhaps,” ſays 
the philanthropiſt, © ſome parent mourns her ab- 
ſence, ſome brother regrets her loſs; ſome lover's 
heart is torn with anguiſh to recover the deareſt ob- 


jects of his tenderelt affections, whilſt her nobleſt 


faculties have fallen a ſacrifice to tyranny, outrage, 
or apprehended infidelity ! — perhaps the ſocthing 
care of even a ſtranger- friend, in the firſt attack ot 
3 might have re- conducted her wandering 


reaſon to its abdicated ſeat, have calmed the per- 


turbation of her agitated mind, and pointed out tome 
ath to happineſs yet in tore for her \—Gracious 
eaven! what were my pretenſions to be thy favour- 
ed inſtrument in adminiſtering comfort to the gentle 
Eliza, the faireſt, ſweeteſt, flower of thy creation? 
or, what merit of mine hath intitled me to the glori- 
ous reward in my view f-=never, my Eliza, never, 
ſhall my eye turn from affliction, or my hand clo'e 
againſt neceſſity; for, wert not thou the child of 
ſorrow ? and, am I not in thee ſupremely bleit ?” 
Reflections like theſe occupied the mind of the 
philanthropilt, till Jeremiah, entering his room, 
aſked pardon for diſturbing him ſo early, but imput- 
ed his intruſion to an apprehenſion that both Lord 
M — and himſelf had omitted to engage 2 
doctor to attend the young woman, whom he had 
mentioned to him laſt night as he undreſſed ; ** and 
who knows,” continues this faithſul partizan of 
: K 3 leis 
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his maſter's virtues, © but the young woman may 
die for want of help with her pockets full!“ 
Our hero, in terms of ſelf-accuſation, acknow- 
ledged the ſagacity of his worthy dependent, and, 
haſtening on his clothes, ſummoned the maſter of 


the houſe, and demanded the names and reſidences 


of the ableſt phyſician and apothecary in S——, 


But he was informed, by his hoſt, that the town 


and neighbourhood were too healthy to ſupport a 


' phyſician, but that they were overſtocked with 


ſurgeons and apothecaries, ſome of whom contrived 
to live, though, be believed, all but one deſerved to 


ſtarve. | | 
Aſter that one therefore our hero directed his in- 


quiries, and was informed that he lived in the next 
ſtreet, that he was a man of ample fortune, approv- 


ed abilities, and unqueſtioned integrity; that he 
attended rich and poor with equal ſolicitude and 
attention, though, from the latter he never accept- 
ed any gratification, contenting himſelf with calling 
on them for the firſt price of the drugs he admini- 


ſtered; a payment, which he exaQed with ſcrupu- 


lous punctuality, though he ſupplied them with 
food from his table and wine from his cellars. to the 
a mount of ten times the coſt of the medicines ; 


_ pleaſantly, and perhaps truly, accounting ſor this 


demand by declaring, that his medicines would fail 
of their efficacy, for want of faith in the patient, 
if they were to be had for nothing. 

To this gentleman our philanthropiſt made im- 
mediate e and, acquainting him with all 


the circumſtances which he had been able to collect 


of bis intended patient's hiſtory and preſent ſitua- 
tion, he intreated him to viſit her immediately, 
and to afford her every aſſiſtance in his power, 


pledging himſelf to be anſwerable ſor every *? 
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pence, and offering his purſe as an anticipation of 
payment. | 

My good young gentleman,” replied this diſin- 
tereſted ſon, of Eſculapius, I honour the fervor 
of your humanity, but let me intreat you to return 
your purſe to the pocket whence you took it,-the 
hand, which is guided by a heart like your's, will 
find many fit and laudable opportunities to —_— 
it: I am, it is true, an apothecary, but I am alſo 
a Chriſtian, and I hope the diſcharge of my offices 
in one character will always remind me of my du- 
ties in the other: I ſhall with infinite pleaſure avail 


myſelf of the intimation you have given me, and 


am ſorry my abſence from home, for ſome time 
paſt, on a journey of buſineſs, from which I only 
returned late laſt night, prevented my being made 
acquainted- earlier with a cafe. ſo pitiable and 


urgent. - 


It was now ſettled, between our hero and the 
good apothecary, that, after viſiting his new pa- 
tient, he ſhould join him and Lord M——at break--- 
faſt ; a propoſition of the philanthropiſt's which was 
readily accepted by the humane diſpenſer of medi- 
cine, who was equally anxious to ſtrengthen his 
acquaintance. with Mr. Fairborn and obtain an in- 
troduction to Lord M, who had been re- 
preſented to him, by our hero, as alike intereſted 
in the fate of the unfortunate ſtranger, and alike 
forward in the appropriation of his purſe to her 
ſer vice. Be ſo good to order a ſhirt for me 
immediately,“ ſaid the delighted apothecary to his 
wife, I am juſt going to viſit a patient, and thence 
to the Tuns to breakfaſt with ſome of the moſt ex- 
alted characters of the age, two young men of 
rank, family, and fortune, who, in theſe days of 
luxury, caſe, and diſſipation, keep virtue in coun- 

| Wa tenance, . 
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tenance, by examples which they are neither indu- 
ced by falſe ſhame to conceal, nor prompted by 
baſer oftentation to expoſe.” 

* God be with you wherever you go,” replied 
the wife, but cannot you contrive to let me have 
a peep at theſe prodigies ?” | 

During the abſence of Mr. Fairborn the manager 
had attended his appointment, and acquainted Lord 
M——with the readineſs of his wife to concur in 
the meaſure which had been ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Fairborn, and approved by his lordſhip and Captain 
Edwin, for diſcovering the name, and, if poſſible, 
the ſtory of the unhappy object of their general 
concern. | | 

* But, my lord,” continues Mr. Melworth, 
% how ſhall I look up to your lordſhip, or in what 
language ſhall I expreſs :? Mr. Mel- 
worth,” interrupted the peer, your wife is a very 
unfaſhionable woman, and, I am ſorry to ſay, to- 
tally unfit to be truſted with a ſecret ; ſhe is almoſt 
the only married lady with whom I ever attempted 
© to. commence a correſpondence, and I find ſhe has 
betrayed me in the very firſt inſtance ; I ſhall have 
an opportunity of being introduced to her in the 
courſe of our morning's engagement, and I ſhall 
then adviſe her to conduQ herſelf, on any future 
occaſion: of the like kind, with more modern and 
wifelike prudence and propriety.” | . 

Let, my lord,” rejoined the manager 
Mr. Melworth,” again interrupted his lordſhip, 
Jam in excellent ſpirits to-day, and my mind 
preſages favourable accounts of our general charge; 
I. cannot hear a formal ſpeech this morning; but, 
if a ſpeech muſt be pronounced, let me be = ora- 
tor. I am rich, you are generous ; I have deſired 


o 
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to adyenture a little portion of my wealth with your 
liberality, and ſo to join ſtocks with you.— This is 
the fair ſtate of the caſe, and the extent of the 
obligation you wiſh to acknowledge. But I am to 
be the gainer; your's is an im _—_— trade, and [ 


ſhall be ſure to draw my full ſhare of the profits in 


| heart-felt ſatisfaQtion :=and ſo much, and not a 


word more, as to all that has paſſed. —But I have 
much to ſay to you before we part l muſt know 
your little hiſtory ;—you have not always been a 
ſtrolling-player,” — 

My lord,” replied the manager, it is your un- 
doubted privilege to be my ſuperior in every thing 
but in gratitude; nor need you enjoin me to be 
filent, I have no words, my lord, —accept the feel- 
ings of my heart:”——and, at this inftant, Mr. 
Fairborn entered, and gave the pleafing account of 
his negociation with the benevolent apothecary. 


Buy that gentleman they were ſoon after joined, 


and received additional ſatisfaction from the hopes 
he expreſſed, with conſiderable confidence, of the 
reſtoration and recovery of his patient; he ſaid, 
her diſorder was of that kind which is uſually term- 
ed a nervous fever, but might, in moſt caſes, be 
more properly deſcribed as an oppreſſion of the 
ſpirits; - that ſhe had been injudiciouſly treated, 


and brought too low by confinement and the exclu- 


ſion of freſh air, but that he had ordered a medicine 
for her, and directed that ſhe ihould be taken out of 
bed, and had no doubt of a favourable alteration in 
a very few hours. And, to this account of her 
health, he added ſuch a deſcription of the beauty 


and elegance of her perſon as confirmed the opinion 


which our travellers had already entertained, that. 
her condition in life intitled her to a better ſituation 


thak 
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than that from which they were exerting their en- 
deavours to relieve her. | 

To avoid, therefore, giving her any immediate 
diſturbance, which the purſuance of the intended 
plan would have rendered unavoidable, as her trunks 
were in the ſame room, our travellers agreed to 
ſuſpend their intended operations til] the effect of 
the preſcriptions could be in ſome meaſure known, 
and accepted the preſſing invitations of the apothe- 
cary to take an early dinner at his houſe, which he 
inſtantly departed to order, affuring his intended 
gueſts, that he would, in the mean time, pay ſtrict 
attention to his patient, and acquaint them from 
time to time with any appearance of change. 

It may have been remarked by our readers, that, 
in recounting the little buſtle of this humane buſineſs, 
which had ſo worthily occupied the attentions of 
our philanthropiſt and his noble friend, we have- 
been almoſt totally ſilent as to the interference of 
Captain Edwin; the truth is, that he ſeemed to 
take very little part, except by liberal offers of pe-- 
cuniary contribution, in the concerns of this victim of 
misfortune ; he appeared melancholy, thoughtful, 
and diſturbed; ſeldom joined in converſation, nor 
ſeemed to enjoy the company of his old friend, 
though he had ſolicited his ſtay at S—with the 
moſt particular ardor. | | 

As Lord M—— had, for ſome years, lived on a 
footing of the cloſeſt intimacy with him, and: as his 

reſent ſituation in liſe enabled him to offer his 
tendſhip if it ſhould be wanted, he took an oppor- 
tunity of drawing Captain Edwin aſide, and, taking 
bim by the hand, © my dear Tom,” ſaid he, you 

will excuſe the freedom of an old, and ſtill conſtanr, 
friend, who wiſhes to be re-admitted to that conhe*+ 
dence which he once enjoyed. —You are not happy, 
| | Edwin $ 
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Edwin; your brow is clouded by ſome diſappoint- 
ment, or your ſpirits depreſſed by ſome misfortune. 
Is it in the power of friendſhip, fortune, or intereſt, 
to relieve your mind from the anxiety which too ap- 


parently oppreſſes you, and to reſtore you to that 


gaiety and chearfulneſs, for which, in our days of 


acquaintance, you were ſo pleaſingly remarkable?“ 


„% My dear Lord,” replied Captain Edwin, © I 
do, indeed, labour under the ſevereſt preſſure of 
misfortune ; misfortune, which neither wealth or 


intereſt can leſſen, nor even the balm of friendſhip 


alleviate..-You may remember one of our parading 
light-infantry excurſions, in which I had been de- 
tached with a party to intercept a member of con- 
greſs and his family, who were ſuppoſed to be on 
the road to the place where cara was then 
held, and that, though J miſſed the prize after 
which I had been diffarched, the crafty American 
having ſecured himſelf from capture by the aſſiſtance 
of darkneſs and diſguiſe, I came up with his equi- 
page, 'containing his wife and daughter, and brought 
them with me to the camp. Your lordſhip may alſo 
recolleQ, that, upon my repreſentation to the com- 
mander in chief, that the en of theſe ladies 


vas a meaſure unworthy of the cauſe in which we 


were engaged, and would not only draw on us the 
increaſed averſion of our American enemies, but 
the contempt of that gallant, though faithleſs, na- 
tion, by whom they were aſſiſted in arms, permiſſion 
was given that they ſhould be ſet at liberty to purſue 
their journey. hut it is hitherto a ſecret to you and 
the world, that, captivated by the beauty and merit 
of Miſs Middleton, I accompanied .them, in the 
dreſs of a ſervant, to the very ſeat of the congreſs, 
where I reſtored my precious charge to the huſband 


and father; and, having received from him the 


moſt 
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moſt grateful acknowledgements of the ſervices F 

had rendered him, and the moſt flattering teſtimo- 
nies of approbation and applauſe, I ventured, with 
the permiſſion of my beloved Anna, to ſolicit the 
only reward which he could beſtow, or I accept, 
the hand of his amiable daughter; and I offered to 
lay before him a ſtate of my fortune, which, by the 
then recent death of my uncle, was by no means 
deſpicable, | 

Though he appeared not to be offended at this, 
application, yet he deſired time to conſult. his wife 
and daughter, and to conſider of my propoſal, and. 
directed me to call the next morning for his deter- 
mination ; and, in the mean time, he adviſed me,, 
as I tendered my own ſafety, to keep aloof from his 
houſe, as every eye was open to ſcrutiny, ant every. 
ear to ſuſpicion, . 

* Deceived by theſe precious pretences, I con- 
tented myſelf with conveying a billet. to my deareſt 
Anna, acquainting her with my hopes, and account- 
ing for my not attending her; and ] retired to paſs 
the night at a ſingle public houſe, at ſome diſtance 
from the town, where I avoided all inquiry by 
mingling with ſoldiers and labourers, and converſing, 
without the appearance of reſtraint, on the affairs 
of the newly-eſtabliſhed republic. 

But my mind was too anxious and my ſituation 
too precarious to afford me much reſt ; I aroſe with 
the earlieſt dawn, and, diſcharging my debt to the 
houſe, I wandered about the fields till the hour 
when I might expect the deciſion of my fate. 

« As the father of my Anna had given orders for 
my admiſſion, I was immediately conducted to him, 
and, having defired me to be ſeated, he offered me 
refreſhments, which I declined ; and, the ſervant 
who introduced me having retired, I waited in ſilent 

| expectation 
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expectation of my doom, which was ſoon pronoune- 
ed in the following addreſs, 
Mr. Edwin, J have obligations to you which I 


| ſhall always be ready to acknowledge, and which I 


ſhould be happy to return at the expence of half < 
fortune; but I will not inſult your honour and gale 
lantry by any offer of pecuniary remuneration : from 
your behaviour to your captives, and your reſtoration 
of them to me, I have juſtly entertained the higheſt 
opinion of your character, and earneſtly wiſh that 
you would put it in my power to accept you as a 
ſon-in-law, In the particular relation which I bear 
to my country, to beſtow my daughter on, you 
would be to abandon her, and deprive myſelf of the 
greateſt comfort of my life ; you are an avowed, an 
active, enemy to the republic which has entruſted 
to me a ſhare in the adminiſtration of her affairs; 
and it is your duty, in the diſcharge of your preſent 
engagement, to deſtroy that government, which it 
is mine, by every principle of patriotiſm, to ſupport g 
a connection, therefore, between us would be mon- 
ſtrous, unnatural, and, on both parts, diſhonoura» 
ble. But there is a material difference between your 
ſituation and mine; I have embarked my fortune as 
well as my perſon in the ſervice of my country, you 
have only let your perſon to hire for your's, and you 
may certainly withdraw from the lervice without 
imputation, as you relinquiſh, at the ſame moment, 
the pay for which you have performed it.— 

If you ſee this matter in the ſame light I do, 
continued this American ſenator, © you will inſtant- 


ly renounce the Britiſh ſervice; 1 will procure for 
you an eſtabliſhment in our's, ſuperior in rank and 
advantages to that you now hold; I will moſt wil> 


lingly beſtow on you my daughter, and with her 
{luck a fortune as ſhall indemnify you for 9 M 
| | oues 
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loſſes you may ſuſtain in relinquiſhing your poſſeſſi- 
ons, whatever they may be, in Europe; and you 
will have the glorious ſatisfaction of contributing to 
the formation of an empire of freedom, where vir- 
tue, bravery, and abilities, can alone lead to ho- 
nour, fortune, and command. But, if you are un- 


convinced by my arguments ; if neither love, ambi- 


tion, or the deſire of honeſt fame, can prevail on 
you to exchange the banners of tyranny for the tro- 
phies of _ J. if you will till remain the pur- 
chaſed ſlave of monarchy, the mercenary hireling of 
oppreſſive deſpotiſm, adieu. My daughter is, 


at this inſtant, twenty miles from this nes on her 


way to a ſtill greater diſtance, nor will you ever ſee 
her more but on the terms I have Le eee 
One word more, fir,” for he ſaw me prepared to 


anſwer, and I have done.—If ever you ſhould 


have a friend, who needs the protection of this 


country, your recommendation ſhall procure it ; if 


you ſhould ever form a wiſh, which, confiſtent with 


my honour, I can gratiſy, it is your's to command: 
for, individually, you have my reſpe&, my love, 
my admiration ; though, as an inſtrument of oppreſ- 


| fion, I deſpiſe, deteſt, and contemn, you,” 


I was now at liberty to reply; and, Gough It 
was impoſſible for me to yield to arguments which 


had not, in my opinion, the ſmalleſt weight, yet I 


choſe to avoid, as much as poſſible, ſuch expreſſions 


of contradiction, as, by inflaming a zealous partizan, 


might, without the moſt diſtant proſpe@ of convic- 
tion, effectually cut me off from hope: I therefore 
only urged the impoſſibility of my complying with the 
terms he had propoſed, on both the grounds from 
which he had endeavoured to draw his inducements. 
I told him, that, in point of honour, I ſhould be a 
ſufferer, not only in the eſtimation of thoſe 1 2 
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deſert, but even of thoſe with whom I ſhould join; 
—that tenacity of principle was the firit eharacteriſ- 
tic of honour and integrity, and that he whoſe opi- 
nions, either in religion or politics, ſat looſe on 
him, was always deemed a bad, and generally 
a weak, man; and that, in private life, no confi- 
dence could be placed on the former, in public, 
none on the latter, charaQer.—That, in point of 
intereſt, I had a conſiderable permanent ſtake in 


Great Britain, ard a ſure line of advance in the 


profeſſion to which I had been bred, which, if I 
could become a proſelyte to his doctrines, I ſhould 


| abandon for ſhadowy proſpe&s and uncertain ex- 


pectations: yet, — my honour, my prineiples, 
and my intereſt, (the latter of which bad bur little 
weight in the ſcale,) would combine in reſtrain- 
ing me from accepting the ſupreme happineſs 
to which I aſpired, on conditions which would 
prevent my enjoyment of the bleſſing I had at- 
tained ; yet I flattered myſelf all the ſeeming 
difficulties might be obviated by my ſolemn aſſur- 
ance, that, as ſoon as the preſent animoſity be- 
tween the two countries had ſobſided, (and, I truſt- 
ed, the ſtorm would be but of ſhort continuance,) I 
would accompany his daughter, not only in viſits to 
him, but even permit her to exerciſe her own choice 
as to her place of reſidence, even though ſhe ſhould 
fix it on the continent of America,-That, in the 
mean time, I had not the moſt diſtant view to a for- 
tune with Miſs Middleton ;—that my own was fully 
competent to ſupport her, not only in comfort, but 
in elegance; and that it ſhould be the ſtudy of my 
life to render her's happy, till the moment when 


we might all meet as public friends, and rejoice in 


the re-eſtabliſhment of a national union, which: 
OT mutual 
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mutual intereſt would direct us to hope might prove 
indiſſoluble. 

* But vain were my ſolicitations; in vain did 1 
repreſent, in vain expoftulate ; deaf to every plea I 
could offer, and hardened againſt every emotion 
which I expreſſed, this rigid republican perſiſted in 
his reſolution, and at length urged my departure 
from motives which concerned his ſafety as well as 
my own. | | 

* My application thus repulſed, and my hopes 
depreſſed, I returned to the camp, but not till I had 
| bribed one of Mr, Middleton's 3 to convey a 

letter to his young miſtreſs, in which I acquainted 

her with the refalal of her father, but, at the ſame 
time, vowed eternal conſtancy, and pointed out the 
means by which her letters might bs conveyed to 
me. 

* In ere we of this intimation, we main- 
tained a correſpondence for npwards of a year, but 
at length ſeveral of my letters remained unanſwered ;. 
and I had the mortification to have this neglect ac- 
counted for, by receiving intelligence from an Ame- 
rican officer, who was made a priſoner and conduct- 
ed to our head-quarters, that Miſs Middleton had, 
ſome time before, eloped from her father's houſe 
with the maſter of a merchant-ſhip, who command» 
ed a veſſel of Mr. Middleton's. 

Soon after I received this information, my 
friends having purchaſed a company for me in 
a regiment at home, I returned to England, where 
J have now paſſed ſeveral diſagreeable months, 
equally unable to conquer this firſt impreſſion, and 
to regain the tranquillity of which J have been rob- 
hed by the infidelity of her, on whom I had fixed my 
ſondeſt hopes and wiſhes ; nay, the very 9 | 

| | _ ſtance 
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ſtance which ought to drive her from my me- 
mory ſerves only to increaſe my chagrin,” _. | 

Very ſoon after Captain Edwin had thus accounted 
for the appearances which had alarmed the friend- 
ſhip of Lord M, the good apothecary arrived 
with intelligence, that his fair patient, having, by his 
direction, been removed from her bed to an armed- 
chair, had fallen into a ſweet and unbroken ſleep, 
and that he doubted not but ſhe would awake to 
calmer ſpirits, and probably to ſome return of rea- 
ſon ; and as, in that caſe, it would be neceſſary to 
keep her perfectly quiet for ſome time, he recom- 
mended the immediate execution of the plan which 
had been formed to attempt diſcoveries. 

In purſuance of this advice, the whole party ſet 
forward towards the lodgings of the ſick lady, callin 


in their way on Mrs, Melworth, a compliment whic 


Lord M 


inſiſted on paying that worthy woman, 


for the purpoſe, as he aſſured her huſband, of ma- 


king his complaint of the little regard ſhe had paid 
to bis intreaties and injunctions, but, in truth, to 
comply with that condeſcending and gracious ſpi- 
rit, which ever inclined him to regard, with fa- 
our even the connections of virtuous benevo- 
lence. 


Lord M—— found Mrs. Melworth in the act of 


giving her little family their morning leſſons of in- 


ſtruction. Never had this young nobleman had 
ſuch an opportunity of being an admiring witneſs 
of the exerciſe of maternal duty and tenderneſs ;—- 
Mr. Fairborn,” ſaid he to the philanthropiſt as he 
entered the room, regarding with alternate looks of 
TatisfaQtion the children and their mother, behold 
the rewards of virtue and the charms of innocenee !” 
The exclamation did not eſcape the amiable in- 
fAruQreſs; a bluſh, not of diſclaim, ſpread her 

| ö chenk, 
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cheek, while her happy huſband announced the 
names of their benefactor, Lord M, and his 
friends, Mr. Fairborn and Captain Edwin; and ſhe 
aroſe to receive them with an elegant timidity, 
which neither marked confuſion ar being improperly 
furpriſed, or apprehenſion from the ſuperiority of 
her 2 ; it denoted only conſciouſneſs of worth 
on their parts, and of obligation on her own. 
It would be cruel,” replied the philanthropiſt 
to Lord M——, to interrupt Mrs. Melworth in 
her 2 delightful employment, if her deſire of 
conferring benefit was confined to the circle of her 
own family ; but we are not unacquainted with the 
extent of her benevolence, and may congratulate 
ourſelves 'that we are no longer ſtrangers to her 


perſon.” ns 
Lord M — now took Mrs. Melworth's hand, 
and, for himſelf and friends, politely apologiſed 
for having ventured to engage her in the execution 
of their little ſcheme, thanking her for her ready 
compliance with their wiſhes, and aſſuring her that 
ſhe muſt place to the account of her own goodneſs 
of heart the trouble which was now obtruded on 
3 | | 
As they proceeded to the habitation of the object 
of their care and protection, Mrs. Melworth made 
an effort to acknowledge her obligation to Lord 
M, but, unuſed to receive favours, and op- 
preſſed with the weight of her gratitude, ſhe 
ove in vain to give it utterance, and, after a 
ſtruggle of ſome minutes, could only collect pow- 
er enough to pronounce, in broken periods, her 
wiſhes Gr words to expreſ. to convey—ſenti- 


ments before ſhe was kindly interrupted by her no- 
ble friend, who, in the moſt ſocthing and flattering 


expreſſions of encouraging kindneſs, intreated her to 
| | Bs believe, 
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believe, that the only return he would ever conſent 


to receive, for any little act of friend{hip it might 
be in his power to offer to herſelf, her huſband, or 
their family, ſhould be their joint promiſes to ap 
ply to him on every occaſion when it might be — | 

to them; for, my good Mrs. Melworth,” 
continued this excellent man, © I claim kindred 
with your virtues, nor-ſhall you avail 22 of 
the diſtinctions of rank and title to diſpoſſeſs me of 
the place I wiſh to hold in your regards.“ 

Being arrived at the houſe, they were informed 
by the apothecary that his patient ſtill continued 
aſleep, and were urged by him to complete their 
buſineſs with all poſſible diſpatch, as ſhe had now 
reſted near two hours, and it was probable that 


her ſlumbers would ſoon be interrupted, 


Mrs. Melworth, therefore, proceeded to the 


room, accompanied by the apothecary and the 


three travellers, who were to be witneſſes of the 
ſearch, and, for the juſtification of Mrs, Mel- 
worth, to teſtify in writing that it was made at 
their requeſt, 

The trunks were placed juſt within the door ; be- 
tween that and the window ſtood the bed; on the 
oppoſite fide of which, near the foot, ſat the lady 
in a large eaſy-chair, her head reclining on the 
ſhoulder of her nurſe, who was ſeated on a low 
ſtool by her ſide. | 

While Mrs, Melworth was unlocking the trunks, 
and removing clothes -and -papers which covered 
their contents, Lord V. and the philanthropiſt 
expreſſed to the apothecary their wiſhes that they 


might look at his patient, and, 1 his aſſu- 
rances, that no inconvenience could ariſe from the 


gratification of their curioſities, as, on her leaſt 
motion, they could inſtantly retreat behind the _ 
| | they 


' ravages of diſeaſe. 
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they advanced a few ſteps, and ſurveyed an exact 


repreſentation of lovelineſs in death, of mortality 
unattended with horror. | 
Pale, emaciated, and apparently languid, her 
face afforded no apprehenſion of life, except when, 
once or twice in a minute, her lip trembled with 


ſuſpiration; her right arm, which rivalled alabaſter 


in whiteneſs, hung over the nurſe's ſhoulder, her 
left had fallen by 15 own fide, ſo that the profile 
of her countenance was completely open to their 
view, and exhibited a regularity and ſymmetry of 
features, unaltered by the injuries of grief or the 
They ſaw and pitied ; but their pity was now ac- 
companied by admiration ; they mentally bleſſed 
the occurrence which had retarded their journey, 
and returning to Captain Edwin, who, uncon- 
cerned, and almoſt unconſcious of what paſſed, 
had betrayed no ſymptoms of curioſity, endeavou- 
red, in whiſpers, to excite it by rapturous enco- 
miums on the perſon of the fair and ſuffering 
incognita. | 
Thus rouxed and ſtimulated, he drew towards 
the chair, and, caſting his incurious eye on the ſub- 
ject of their praiſe, his hat dropped, he fell on his 
knees, and, lifting his hands towards heaven, 
in frantic extacy exclaimed, ** it 1s, 1t is, gracious 
heaven! it is my own beloved, loſt, unhappy, 


- Anna Middleton!” - 


Awakened by this exclamation, ſhe opened her 


eyes, and, fixing them for a moment on the com- 
pany. who had all advanced to raiſe and ſupport 


the aſtoniſhed, and almoſt diſtracted, Edwin, and 
then turning them on him, where am I?” ſhe 
eried, I thought I heard my Edwin's voice, and 
ſee bis beloved thade ! Bleſſed, bleſſed, ſpirit On 

43 | | tnou 


ed at him with a face of ca 
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thou here to welcome my arrival in the regions of 


innocence and bliſs ?—thou wert always my pro” 
teQor :—ſhall we never, never, part again?“ 
And then, raiſing her hand to her forehead, — 
% but this is all illuſion; - phantoms, avaunt !—1 
feel, I feel, the incumbrances of mortal life ! and, 
oh! my brain, —my reaſon - yet ſtay, ſhadow 


of my Edwin, illuſion as thou art, oh! ſtay, and 


bleſs, if but in imagination bleſs, thy fond, faithful, 
and, for thee, ſuffering, Anna! 

If prudence had ſuggeſted a reſtraint on the heart- 
pierced Edwin, it had been madneſs to have àttempt- 
ed it; he ruſhed forward, threw himſelf, on his 
knees before the lovely and pathetic ſufferer, and, 
ſeizing her hands, preſſed them to his lips, and, in 
ſorrow which only ſilence could have expreſſed, 
bathed them with tears, wrung from his heart by the 
moſt excruciating and inexpreſſible anguiſh. 

This was not a ſcene to be interrupted ; the ſi- 


lence was univerſal; every heart accorded to his 


grief, every eye was —y reſponſive :;—ſhe gaz- 

m and compoſed won- 
der ;—* My Edwin,” ſays the, © art thou, in- 
deed, my Edwin ? and doſt thou (till remember thy 
Anna? Ah! no:—my Edwin died, my Edwin 
was cruelly ſhin ;—war, bloody, pitfleſs, war, 


deſtroyed my Edwin, and left his Anna a prey to 


woe, want, and wretchedneſs :—ver, why doſt 
thou mock me? why viſit me to inflit torments 
inexpreſſible? for, if thou art the ſhade of my Ed- 


win, thou knoweſt my love; my faith, my everlaſt- 


ing affection!“ 7 : 
The ſorrows of the unhappy Edwin now found 


words he addreſſed her in the tendereſt ſtrains of 


affectionate ardour ; — he beſought her to convince 
herſelf that he too was cloathed with the moſt cer- 
| | E tain 


gave the ſigna 
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tain tokens of mortal exiſtence ;—he' aſſured her, 
that he had been preſerved from the dangers of war 
by the care of his perſon which her preference alone 
could have inſpired ;—he raifed her drooping head, 
and preſſed it gently to his boſom ; — he vowed 
eternal: conſtancy, and profeſſed undoubting faith 


in her proteftations-of unaltered fidelity. Thus 


ſoothed, and thus aſſured, the once more ſurveyed 


his countenance with the moſt ſcrutinizing attenti- 


on, and then; giving a ſudden ſhriek, fell into 
yiolent convulſions, | 

By thEdireQtions and with the aſſiſtance of her 
medical attendant ſhe was immediately placed on 
the bed; and, as he ſtrictly forbade every attempt 
to ſhorten the paroxyſm, it was ſuffered to take 
its courſe, and, as he had foreſeen, ended in a few 
minutes 1n a violent fit of hyſterics, which was, in 
like manner, ſuceceded by a plentiful effuſion of 
tears, The room was now cleared, and the gentle- 
wen retired below, the nurſe having received or- 
ders to call Mrs. Melworth, who waited in the ad- 
joining chamber, the moment the patient ſhould re- 
cover the faculty of ſpeech. bot 

During an interval of ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour, every mind, but moſt eſpecially that of the 
diſtreſſed and intereſted Edwin, was filled with the 
moſt anxious expectation, the worthy and ſagacious 
apothecary having flattered his friends with a hope 
that the various agitations ſhe had ſo lately under- 

one- would terminare in the return of her reaſon. 
Nor did his judgement prove fallacious ; the nurſe 

E ſhe attempted to —_— and as. 
A 


Mrs. Melworth entered the room the had the plea- 


ſure to hear her addreſs herſelf co her attendant, 
in terms which fully juſtified the opinion of the ſk1]- 
ful apothecary.— I have been very ill, * 

N | ays 
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have I continued in that ſtate? I have had Hure 
dreams, or viſions, or fancies, I know not Which.— 
1 thought I was viſited by an old and dear friend ; 
one, who, alas ! has been long numbered among 
thoſe happy beings, to whoſe * I am haſte- 
ning.—Has my deprivation of reaſon been marked 
by outrages or melancholy ſymptoms ? — have I 


| raved, or called on any particular perſon by 


name?“ | | 
Mrs. Melworth now approached the bed, and the 
held out her hand to welcome her; —“ my kind, 
my benevolent, friend,” ſays ſhe, © have you had 
the goodneſs to viſit me whilſt I have been uncon- 


ſcious of your humanity ?—have you too diſcovered 


the ſource of my ſorrow?” _. | 

My dear creature,” replied Mrs, Melworth, 
«© you are yet extremely weak, and muſt not ex- 
hauſt yourſelf by inquiries ;z-=the name of Edwin 


is familiar to thoſe about you, and it is deſervedly 


dear to you.” —— „ A IRS 
It is, —it was, my tender beneſactreſs; alas! 
there is now no Edwin ! I bave no longer any ſe- 
crets to withhold from you; he was my protector, 
the friend of iny heart, the delight of my ſoul ; 
but he fell in America, and my only with is to follow 
him to thoſe regions, where we ſhall. meet to part 
no more l * e 
She pow tcok ſome refreſhment ; and, the per- 
turbation of her ſpirits appearing to be quieted nts 
tolerable compoſure, at the requeſt of the apothe- 
cary, who juſtly conceiving that, as the appearance 


of Captain Edwin had produced this favourable 


change, a relapſe might be the conſequence. of. her 
ruminating upon it as a deluſion, NIrs. Melworth un- 
dertook to open to her the reality of the interview, 

e : and 
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and to prepare her for another which might effec- 
tually undeceive her, 

For this purpoſe ſhe returned to the patient, and, 
finding her ſtill perfectly ſenſible, and tolerably 
cheartul, ſhe led, as if by accident, to what ſhe 
had mentioned of Mr. Edwin ; and, without giving 
her time to recur to the ideas ſhe wiſhed to ob- 
viate, ſhe aſked her by what means ſhe was made 
acquainted with the event of Captain Edwin's 
death. | 
The queſtion was too direct not to call for an 
immediate anſwer, and Miſs Middleton, without 
heſitation, replied, that the intelligence of Mr. 
Edwin's death was communicated to her by a villain, 
whoſe name ſhe could not recollect without horror, 
as, under pretence of the moſt friendly intentions 
to ſerve her, he had betrayed her to the brink of 
ruin, and expoſed her to a train of misfortunes, 
which, ſhe truſted, were now drawing to their final 

riod, 0 

And might not the villain, you have deſcribed, 
invent the tale of Mr. Edwin's death to further thoſe 
baſe defigns, of which you know him capable ?” 
returned Mrs. Melworth. 

It was a ſuggeſtion which reaſon as well as in- 
elination might cheriſh z—it gave birth ro hope, 
and expectation and belief followed in momentary 
ſucceſſion.—“ Virs, Melworth,” cried the almoſt 
breathleſs ſufferer, ©* do I now dream, or am I juſt 
awakened to ſenſe and recollection? Does Edwin 
live ?—has he this day preſſed me to his boſom, 
and wept over the unhappy Anna Middleton ?—are 
| theſe the remembrances of reaſon or the impreſſions 

of pbrenſy ?—ſpeak at once, my good Mrs, Mel- 
worth, nor leave me in a ſuſpence, which, if I do not 
25 at 
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at this moment labour under a deprivation of ſenſe, 
will inſtantly occaſion it.“ 

This was the criſis for diſcovery ; unſatisfied 
anxiety could alone prove dangerous.“ I believe _ 
you,” replied Mrs, Melworth, as perfectly in your 
ſenſes as I am Mr. Edwin lives; he has been within 
theſe two hours at your feet, and behold where he 
returns to demand from you vows of reciprocal love, 
conltancy, and everlaſting affection!' 

= & tain Edwin, who had liſtened within the 
door whilſt the tender and amiable Mrs. Melworth 
performed her miſſion, too impatient to ſuffer a mo- 
ment to be loſt in confirming the certainty of ths 
avowal, drew immediately- towards the bed, and 
imprinted a kiſs on the trembling lips of the en- 
raptured, undoubting, but ſtill aftoniſhed, Anna 
Middleton. . 

But, leſt the tumult of joy ſhould produce the 
ſame effects which had d reſulted from grief 
and unhappineſs, the kind and attentive apothecary 
had previouſly enjoined Captain Edwin to reſtrain 
his patient from entering into much converſatian 
with him; and, as all apprehenſions on her fide were 
removed, he, however unwillingly, repreſſed his 
earneſt inclination to learn the particulars of miſ- 
fortunes, which appeared to have been ſo ſeyere as 
to have occaſioned ſickneſs, poverty, and total de- 
ſertion, though, from her narrative, he well knew . 
he muſt deduce all the happineſs or miſery of his 


future life. 


But his faithful Anna, conſcious of the ſtate of 
his mind, and earneſt to afford him the ſatisfaction 
which it was ſo amply in her power to give, had 
recourſe to an expatica which at once removed his 
anxiety, without breaking through the injunctions he 


| had received, not to ſuffer her fo-lately-agitated 


Eq | ſpirits 
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ſpirits to be exhauſted, by an effort which the apo- 
t yy naturally judged ſhe would be anxious to 
make. a _ 5 
She intreated her friend, Mrs. Melworth, to take 
from a particular part of one of her trunks a packet 
addreſſed to her father, on the cover of which was 
inſcribed a requeſt, that, to whoſe hands ſoever it 
might come, it might be forwarded, according to 
the direction, as ſoon as convenient after her death; 
and, delivering it to Captain Edwin, ſhe deſired him 
to peruſe the contents, whilſt ſhe would endeavour 
to compoſe herſelf, according to the directions of 
thoſe who were ſo kirdly ſolicitous for the recovery 
of her health; an object now equally. deſirable by 
herſelf, as the bleſſings which had been beſtowed on 
her that day had ſtamped a value on a life, which, 
for many months before, ſhe had fervently wiſhed 
to ſurrender, | | | 

_ The letter to her father, which this packet con- 
rained, appeared to have been written at different 
times, and the latter part of it almoſt at the moment 
in which ſhe had been ſeized with that melancholy, 
which deprived her of all future attention to herſelf, 
And we ſhall give it to our readers to fill up the 
chaſm in her ſtory, | 


© « Honoured Sir, 
„LONG before this reaches you, your once- 
beloved Anna will ceaſe to recolleQ and to repent 
the pain her folly and want of duty have inflicted 
on the heart of the beſt of fathers, who, when he 
oppoſed his commands to the wiſhes of his favoured 
daughter, conſulted not his intereſt, but her's ; and 
when judgement and his principles directed him to 
interpoſe, and to prevent an union which his con- 
ſeiience could not ſarRify, bad yer the humanity 10 
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join to her's his perſonal approbation of her choice, 
and to bid her look forward to a change o 
circumſtances which might yet allow it to take 
ee. 
But, as that recollection and that repentance 
have, from the hour of my folly and undutiſulneſs 


to the preſent, embittered every moment of my life, 


and been accompanied with ſuch ſcenes of misfor- 
tune, miſery, and wretchedneſs, as have induced 


me to regard my approaching diſſolution as a relief 


from ſorrow ; ſo, I truſt, the puniſhment I have, 
though juſtly, received, wHl atone to heaven and 
you i 


titude and founded in acknowledged merit, than of 
vicious inclination, or want of the keeneſt ſenſibility 
of your paternal and affectionate regard. 


Yet, left I ſhould appear more undeſerving the 


rdon 1 ſolicit, and the bleſſing which, with my 
ateſt breath, I invoke, than in juſtice to you as well 


as myſelf I ought to admit, permit me to lay before 


you, at a moment when anger will be abſorbed in 
ity, and reſentment in regret, a narrative, which, 


if it cannot be received as an excuſe, may, at leaſt, 
be 3 po as a palliation. 


Though ] gueſſed at the motive which induced 


you to remove my mother and myſelf from Io 


almoſt in the moment of our reſtoration to you, 
and though my fears anticipated a determination 
ſubverſive of all my wiſhes, yet, till I received Mr, 
Edwin's account of his rejeCtion, I had ventured to 


nouriſh a ſpark of hope; hope, which took its riſe 


in your avowed approbation of the object of my 
Fogards.; . .,. -. ft", 
But though, with that letter, my hopes vaniſh- 


ed, as I knew too well that you never formed your 
* J 4 reſolutions 


or crimes and indiſcretions, which were rather 
the reſult of innocent affeQtion, derived from gra- 
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reſolutions without firſt conſulting your reaſon and 
judgement, and, having once formed them, were 
little apt to recede ; and though your own letter, 
whilſt it ſoothed my diſappointment, confirmed your 
determination; yet, urged by him to whom 1 had 
fondly ſurrendered my heart, my diſobedience com- 
menced in the e ee which you had ſo- 
lemnly commanded me to avoid. I wrote one letter 
to inform my unhappy Edwin of that command; 
this letter produced an anſwer, which drew from me 
a ſecond, and the ſweet communications of ſeparated 
lovers involved me in a continued breach of the duty 
I owed to my indulgent father, 5 
At this eritieal juncture we loſt my excellent 
mother; ah ! what a loſs to your Anna !/-- Your 
immediate abſence in the public ſervice added to my 
grief, as did the tenderneſs of Edwin, on this me- 
lancholy eccaſion, to my love, He ſolicited me to 
fly to him; he offered me the protection of a huſ- 
band, the confolation of a friend ; he courted me 
to reſt my ſorrows in his boſom, and to derive eom- 
fort from his grateful affection. Soſftened by accu- 
mulated trouble, parentleſs, uncounſelled, and un- 
guided, I yielded to his folicitations, and promifed 
to liſten to any plan which he might ſuggeſt to effect 
a meeting. | : 
ln the mean time that villain, Mortimer, (accurſed 
be the name of the treacherous miſcreant ) who 
then commanded one of your veſſels, accidentally | 
mentioned his being under orders to proceed with a 
flag of truce to the port of , in the vicinity 
of the Britiſh army, to exchange ſome wounded 
- officers and ſoldiers, who had fallen into the hands 
of the continental troops, for others, who had been 
made prifoners by the royal army; and with this 
man, who was advanced in years, and of whoſe 
. | LA honeſty 
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honeſty and fidelity I had often heard you expreſs 


yourſelf in favourable terms, I determined to intruſt 


„ ſecret, and avail myſelf of this opportunity 
0 


Edwin. 


« As he was neither unacquainted with the ſer- 


vices which had been rendered to us by Mr. Edwin, 
nor, from being very frequently in the family, a 
total ſtranger to the mutual regard which ſubſiſted 
between him and me, I felt the leſs repugnance at 
communicating to him my intention, though | 
thought it a neceſſary precaution previouſly to bind 
him to ſecrecy by the moſt ſolemn and ſacred en- 

agements; and, after defiring ſome time to con- 
f:der of a propoſition which might be productive of 


danger to himſelf, and adviſing me, though, as I 


even then obſerved, but ſlightly, againſt a ſtep, by 
which I muſt not only forfeit the affection of my 
father, but muſt, in conſequence of it, ſubmit to 
an eternal ſeparation from him, be conſented to 


comply with my requeſt ; and, by the aſſiſtance of 


a female black ſervant, on whoſe attachment and 
fidelity I knew I night confide, I conveyed my 


and, in the night preceding the morning or which 


he had aſſured me he ſhould be ready to fail, in a 
dark, ill fated, and unhappy, hour, I renounced the 
protection which God and nature had provided for 


a ſafe and ſpeedy conveyance to my beloved 


clothes and neceſſaries on-board the ſhip, which 
then lay in creek, not a mile from our houſe; 


me, and committed myſelf to that of a eraſty and 


deſigning villain. 


„Mortimer himſelf waited for me a os water 


fide, and conveyed me on-board in the ſhip's boat. 


I found a bed prepared for me in the cabin, to which 
I immediately retired, my faithful attendant, who 


accompanied me in my fight, deſiring, for this 6rſt 


5 night, 


night, to fit by my bed-ſide : but I was ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed to find no appearance of officers or ſoldiers 
in the ſhip ; and, noticing my obſervation to the 
captain, he told me he ſhould fail at break of day, 
- and was to receive his paſſengers on-board from a 
neighbouring port, off which he was to anchor for 
that purpoſe. 4, | 
In the preſent diſturbed ſtate of my mind I was 
little diſpoſed to reſt, but, towards the approach of 
the morning, worn out with reſtleſſneſs. and my 
ſpirits exhauſted by perturbation, I fell into a pro- 
found ſleep ; nor did I awake, or my tender and 
attentive guard think it prudent to diſturb me, till 
the ſhip had actually proceeded to ſea, and had 
gained a conſiderable diſtance from the land, | 
now aroſe, and, ſoon after I was dreſſed, 
received a meſſage from the captain that he would 
"attend me to breakfaſt whenever I ſhould be diſpoſ- 
ed to take it. As T was now ready to receive him, 
I defired it might be immediately N and, in a 
few moments, he entered the cabin, accompanied, 
to my utter aſtoniſhment, by my old perſecutor, the 
hated, deteſted, infamous, Major Singleton, 
Not deigning to beſtow a look on the wretch I 
deſpiſed, I turned to Mortimer, and ſternly de- 
manded how he could dare to introduce this man to 
my preſence without acquainting me with his inten- 
tion and aſking my permiſſion, | 1 
But, alas! my authority was gone, and my 
influence at an end; a ſmile of familiar contempt 
accompanied his anſwer ; if you are inclined to 


be your own enemy, madam,” he replied, * I am 
diſpoſed to be your friend: Mr. Edwin is in the ſer- 
vice of the king of Great-Britain, Major Singleton 
beurs arms for the United States; in favouring his 
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pretenſions to you I acquit myſelf of my duty to my 
country, your father, and yourſelf”  _ | 
Are you not bound then to the neighbourhood 
of the Britiſh army ?” replied I, The deſtination 
of my voyage is changed,” returned Mortimer, in 
fix days I hope to reach Boſton, when the major 
will confer on you the title of his lawful wife.” 
Never l never!” I replied ; though I am be- 
trayed and inſulted, you dare not, bale as you are, 
compel me to a marriage with the man I abhor.“ 
Nor ſhall you be compelled to ſuch a marriage, 
madam,” cried: the villainous Singleton; perhaps 
you diſlike marriage; on terms Feſs offenſive you 
may probably chooſe to be mine! 03 
I now. gave myſelf up for loft ; the contempiu- 
ous ſolicitations of Singleton, and the. broad hints 
of Mortimer that reſiſtance would be vain, drove 
me to diſtraction; I wept, and pleaded, and be- 
ſought time to conſider; but, deaf to my intreaties, 
and hardened againit my prayers, they demanded 
my ſolemn aſſent to unite myſelf to the wretch who 
was my averſion, and; in caſe of denial, uttered , 
threats, at the bare recollection ef. which my ſoul 
ſhudders with horror. = 
But Providence now interfered.—On the ſe- 
cond: day after we had ſailed, a chace was announ- 
ced. The veſſel we were in was unarmed, but 
light: every effort was ufed to effect an eſcape, 
and it was not till after a purſuit of twenty-four 
hours that we were captured by a Brinſh. man of 
war, | | 2 
he captain was ſedate, polite, humane: he 
examined the priſoners and his prize: he found her 
of little value, and ſeemed diſpoſed to deſtroy her. 
Mortimer intreated him to reſtore her. If the lady 
ſhould. join her ſolicitations,” ſaid the captain, 1 
| | begged 


» 
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begged a few minutes converſation with him, and 
_ diſcloſed my ſituation without reſerve. He gave 
me molt friendly aſſurances of protection, but told 
me he was bound immediately for England with 
diſpatches, I had no alternative ; I intreated him 
to carry me to Europe, He deftroyed his prize, 
and gave Mortimer and Singleton a filhing ſhallop, 
which had fallen inta his hands, to carry back them 
and the crew to the continent of America. At - 
moment of their departure, a requeſt was made by 
Singleton that he might be admitted to take his leave 
of me. By the captain's advice and permiffion he 
was indulged with this interview, but he ſolicited it 
only to render me completely wretched: * Miſs 
Middleton,“ ſaid the villain as he entered the cabin, 
* you prefer a voyage to England to the comfort of 
your father and the —_ of your friends; you 
may find new Jovers among the enemies of your 
country; your old one, Mr. Edwin, has long been 
numbered with the dead; I ſaw him fall, and re- 
joice in this opportunity of communicating to you 
the pleaſing intelligence! Of what followed I was 
wholly unconſcious; immediate farntings, a fuc- 
ceeding fever, and a delirium which out-lived the 
diſeaſe, reſcued me from mental anguiſh, from the 
bitter pangs of reflection, till within a very few days 
before our arrival in this iſtand; I then awoke to all 
the horrors of my ſituation; remote from my 
eountry, —i enounced by my parent, - unprotected 
by a ſingle friend, except him from whom I muſt 
ſeparate the 3 ſhould put my foot on a 


ſtrange land; —wholly unaecompanied, except by, 
my affectionate negro, whoſe unwearied ſolicitude 
and unremitted attention had. preſerved/a/life which 
ſeemed prolonged only for - inquietude and 
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wretchedneſs, how hopeleſs my expectations! how 
dreary my proſpetts ! 

* Severe had been the conflict between youth and 
my diſeaſe, and equally ſevere was the ſtruggle 
between the vigour of my conſtitution and the vio- 
lence of my. afflition ; yet, in ſpite of my wiſhes, 
my recovery did not long remain doubtful, and, at 
the hour of our arrival, my health, though not my 
ſtrength, was reſtored. | 

Wi. landed at Portſmouth, and Captain Allan- 
ſon preſented me to his lady, and endeavoured to 
recommend me to her protection by prevailing on 
her to liſten to my ſtory ; but ſhe was proud, vain, 
diſſi pated, and jealous ; ſheaffeted to treat my tale 
as a fiction, and myſelf as an adventure.  _ 

** 'The purſer of the ſhip was advanced in years: 
he was preſent at my introduction to Mrs. Ailanfon, 
and, pitying my ſituation, conducted me to his 
wife, who, though in circumttances by no means 
affluent, received me with kind compaſſion, and 
humanely offered to ſhare with me the accommoda- 
tions of her family. | | 

But, as I brought with me the little ſavings of 
my indulgent father's bountiful allowance, I was not 
compelled to run ſo deeply in debt to her compaſſi- 
on: l acknowledged, in terms of ſincereſt gratitude, 
my ſenſe of her benevolent intentions, but informed 
her that I was not deſtitute of the means to avoid 
being burdenſome to her, till 1 could put myſelf 
in fome way of procuring a certain proviſion. 
Various plans were now ſuggeſted for the diſ- 
pgfitiow. of your / unfortunate Anna, and objecti- 
ons and difficulties, without number, ſtarted to op- 
2 of them. Among theſe ſchemes, the 

eaſt exceptionable ſeemed to be the waiting on a 
lady, getting admitted as teacher to a boarding- 
| ſchool, 
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ſchool, or as private governeſs to young ladies in 
Tome ſamily of condition; and each of theſe have 
been tried equally without ſucceſs. | 5 
As I — oh been a ſervant, it was thought 
| ves by my only adviſer to ſeek a place with 
ſome perſon who had never before been, in this way, 
a miſtreſs ; and, a report prevailing that the only 
daughter of Mr. Bloatham, an eminent cheeſemon- 
ger in Thames-ſtreet, was ſoon to give her hand to 
ir Abraham Abingdon, a Yorkſhire baronet, 
Whoſe title had increaſed in value from its antiquity, 
and whoſe eſtate time and progreſſive profuſion had 
mouldered into ruin; my good friend procured me 
a recommendation from the mantua-maker of this 
aſpiring citizen, and, as the was informed that J 
was well born, and from the humility of my man- 
ners, conceived me to be well bred, ſhe conde- 
ſcended to engage me, and to encourage me by an 
aſſurance that ſhe could not bear to have any vulgar 
creature about her perſon, . | 
Ihe firſt month all was well; dreſſing, public 
places, and viſits, occupied her whole time; but, 
at the expiration of the honey- moon, the family re- 
tired into the country, and the lady ſoon diſcovered 
that her huſband was a mere beau, his perſon diſa- 
greeable, his underſtanding contemptible, and his 
principles abominable; and the baronet, that the 
qualifications of his wife were better adapted to the 
kitchen than the drawing- room; — that her manners 
approximated to thoſe of her old neighbours at 
Billinſgate, and exhibited a happy and pleafing 
ceompoſition of craft and ferocity that the was 
only reſtrained, from exceſs of vanity, by the ex- 
treme of ayarice, and, from the commiſſion: of the 
groſſeſt vice, by the apprehenſipn of detection. 
e e 1243/5; 25 05 11 thi e 
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« Fatigued with the unceaſing diſputes, and ſtill 
groſſer outrages, of this faſhionable couple, and 
worn out with toil in the various employments of 
houſe-keeper, laundry- woman, houſe-maid, and 


even cook, to each of which I was occaſionally de- 


ſtined, whenever my gracious employer apprehend- 
ed I could have a moment of leifure from the avo- 
cations of my own department, I determined to ſo- 
licit my diſcharge ; but ſhe ſpared me the trouble 
of this requeſt, by turning me out of doors for de- 
clining to aſſiſt in the dairy, a taſk to which I was 
wholly incompetent. _ | 

I now returned to town, my finances conſidera- 
bly leſſened by this firſt attempt, and my mortifica- 
tion augmented by finding my faithful Phillis, who 
had been provided with a ſervice, again diſenga- 
ged, and upon my hands, But an opportunity ſoon 


offered to make an experiment of the ſecond expe- 


dient: my acquaintance with muſic, fine needle- 
works, and the French language, recommended 
me to a boarding-ſchool ; and, as I offered Phillis 
to aſſiſt in the work of the houſe without wages, 
we were both received as ſervants, with this 
difference only, that her labours were gratuitous, 
and mine were to be rewarded with a ſalary of 
twenty pounds a year. | | | : 

_** But here I found myſelf ſtill leſs likely to ſuc- 
ceed : the miſtreſs of the ſchool was overbearing, 
uncivil, and tyrannical ; the miſſes, captious, inſo- 
lent, and impertinent; and the offices which I was 
expected to perform, beſides thoſe of my ſtipulated 
duty, menial and degrading. I remained in this 
bumiliating ſtation exactly two months, and was 
then given to underſtand that pride and lazineſs 
were incompatible with the duties of the ſtation to 
which I had been preferred. 


« Again 
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Again IJ returned to the metropolis, and, un- 
der the auſpices of my ftill unwearied proteQreſs, I 
again looked out for employment: every news- paper 
was ſcrutinized for advertiſements, and every mille- 
ner's ſhop applied to for information. The wiſhed 
for intelligence was at length announced, and I had 
the good fortune to be admitted governefs to the 
three daughters of Lord W „and to an apart- 
ment in Groſvenor- ſquare. 

* Lady W poſſeffed but a moderate 
ſhare of underftanding, and that had been but in- 
differently cultivated ; yet, to a fine perſon. ſhe 
added chearfulneſs, good-humour, and a general 
inoffenſiveneſs of manners, which procured her uni- 
verſal reſpect. She received me with civility and 
treated me with kindneſs. The young ladies, the 
eldeſt of whom was about thirteen, the fecond 
eleven, and the youngeſt about eight, reſembled, 
in diſpoſitions as well as perſons, their mother, and 
were pleaſed, ſatisfied, and happy, under my 
care. | 
In a ſtate of comparative comfort I paſſed this 
winter. My pupils improved under my inſtructions, 
and my endeavours were rewarded with univerſal 
approbation. The employment in which I was 
now engaged admitted neither of leiſure or ſolitude, 
and activity and company prevented, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the intruſion of corroding reflections, and re- 
conciled me to the hardſhips of my fate. | 

But I was born to misfortune, and it ceaſed not 


to purſue me, Early in the ſpring Lord W 
ſent his lady and family to his ſeat in Somerſerſhire, 
and, about two months after, followed them him- 
ſelf, with his two ſons and their tutor from Eaton- 


ſchool to ſpend their holidays, 


« From 
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From the moment of his lordſhip's arrival at 
Wenville-caſtle I may date the declenſion of my 
happineſs, By treating his wife with common civi- 
lity and his children with a degree of mild inatten- 
tion, which paſſed upon the world for paternal 
fondnefs, he had obtained the character of a good 
huſband and tender father ; but he was devoid of 
regard for the one and of affection for the other. 
he was vicious, debauched, and unprincipled. | 

% In town he had feen but brrle of meg in the 
country, as the whole family dined at one hour, 
and I was admitted to the table, he had a better 
opportunity of obſerving my perſon, which 41 
ing, unfortunately, to ſuit his taſte, he uſed but 
little ceremony in explaining to me his inclination to 
avail himſelf of my fituation, which he conceived to 

be too humble for me to reſiſt his importunities or 
withſtand his offers, 

% But, finding me deaf to his folieitations, and 
ſtudious to avoid him, (as I had too ſincere a reſpect 
for his lady to imbitter her life by complaints of his 
conduct, and had no alternative but to keep out of 
his way or diſcloſe to her his iniquitous purſuit,) he 
ſuddenly changed his mode of attack; and, ha- 
ving obſerved ſome little aſſiduities of the tutor, 
who, acquainted with my ſtory, was diſpoſed, from 
humanity and compaſſion, to treat me with tender- 
neſs and reſpect, he baſely threw out hints of im- 
proper familiarities between us, and, having raiſed 

uſpicions of my character, equally injurious and 
unjuſt, he offered me his protection as my only 
ſhelrer from open ſhame and diſgrace. 

gut his pretence was unavailing; I could not 
be at a lofs to diſcover the author of the calumnies 
which had been circulated, and I rejected his pro- 
pofals with indignation and ſcorn. | 


cStung 
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stung to the quick by my contemptuous treat- 
ment of him, and determined, as he had ſailed in 
his purpoſes, to effect my immediate ruin, he ſub- 
orned his valet de chambre, the pander to his baſe 
deſires, to bear teſtimony to the moſt falſe and 
groundleſs charges, and by Lord W 's ex- 
E direction 1 received my diſmifſion from his 
ady, though ina manner which impreſſed me with 
the flattering conviction, that ſhe gave leſs credit to. 
the charges which had been ans againſt me than 
to my ſolemn aſſertions that they were falſe, 
groundleſs, and malicious, 
I Immediately on my diſcharge I prevailed on 
ane of the ſervants to order a poſt- chaiſe to convey 
me to B, where I had placed my poor black 
attendant on ſuch an allowance as my flender finan- 
ces would permit, and from thence I propoſed that 
we ſhould both take the ſtage for London; but the 
domeſtic, who had — ft this friendly office 
for me, having communicated to me a converſation 
which he had overheard between his lordſhip and his 
aſſociate, in which the former had declared his inten- 
tion to follow me, I changed my route after I left 
Wenville-caſtle, and croſſed the country to Wome, 
where I found the ſtage on the point of ſetting out. 
And in that ſtage I have travelled thus far; 
but the accumulated weight of misfortunes, indigni- 
ties, and perſecutions, has fallen ſo heavily on me 
that I can proceed no farther either in my journey 
or in this letter,—T am ſick, and I hope unto death; 
Alam weary ; Oh! that I may lie down in eternal 

peace! My poor Phillis !---charitable reader of this 
my laſt requeſt, whoever thou mayeſt be, if aught 
remain aſter the humbleſt performance of the laſt of- 
fices to my unfortunate remains, reſerve it for the 
moſt affectionate, the moſt faithful, of dependants 

| | | ITE burn, 
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health and happineſs. 
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---[ burn,---I ſhiver,---I grow giddy !---Father, be- 


loved Father, pardon and bleſs your diſobedient, 


repentant, ſuffering, daughter !---Father of heaven 
and mercy ! forgive, pity, and receive” — 

Various were the emotions of Captain Edwin as 
he read the melancholy tale.---Whilſt the fidelity, 
the fortitude, and the patience, of his beloved An- 
na filled his boſom with love, gratitude, and admi- 
ration, her diſtreſſes drew from him tears of pity, 
and the villainy of her betrayers and her calumnia- 
tors excited his v-armeſt indignation : he wiſhed to 


| wreak his vengeance on the baſe Mortimer and the 


unmanly Singleton; but the vicious and malevolent 
Lord W-——— was an object more worthy his 
reſentment ; he would have vindicated her honour 
at the expence of his life; but he was himſelf con- 
vinced of her purity, and to aſſert it by the ſword 
would be an admiſſion that a doubt had exiſted. 
He determined. therefore, to leave the wretch to 
contempt and ſelf-condemnation, to watch over the 
returning health of his beloved Anna, to raiſe her 
drooping ſpirits by proſpects of uninterrupted hap- 
pineſs, and cheer her too ſuſceptible heart by 3 
ing profuſions of unaffected and unalterable love. 
Thus ſatisfied, and thus reſolved, Captain Ed- 
win joined the company now aſſembled at the wor- 
thy apothecary's, who had extended his invitation to 
the manager and his wife, not more in complaiſance 
to his other gueſts than in compliance with his own 
inclinations to form an acquaintance with this amia- 
able and benevolent couple; and, having communi- 
cated to him the ſtory of his Anna's woes, he re- 


ceived the ſincereſt congratulations on her reſtorati- 


on to him, and the fair proſpect of her recovery to 


Never, 


, : 1 
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Never, perhaps, did a human heart ſwell with 
more laudable exultation than did that of the good 
apothecary on this happy occaſion ; never, perhaps, 
did a more benevolent and happy circle grace any, 
table than that with which his was at this moment 
honoured ;—the eaſy, condeſcending, and encou- 
raging, familiarity of thoſe who had conferred fa- 
yours, —the grateful, yet undepreſſed, ſenſibility of 
the obliged,= and the honeſt pride of the liberal 
hoſt,=conſpired to confer ſympathetic content, ſa- 
tisfaction, and joy, 

Immediately after dinner Captain Edwin with- 
drew to ſatisfy his till anxious heart, that his An- 
na's apparent amendment was not the mere effort of 
pleaſure at the reſtoration of her long-loſt lover; 
and, at his return, gave additional happineſs to his 
friends by informing them that, after ſleeping two 
hours, ſhe awoke in perfect calmneſs, and with the 
fall uſe of her ſenſe and recollection that ſhe 
had taken ſome refreſhment, and was again fallen 
into a ſweet and undiſturbed ſlumber; and that he 
had diſpatched a meſſenger to B for her affec- 
tionate negro, whoſe care and attention, he was per- 
ſuaded, would contribute to haſten her perfect re- 
covery. : r y 

During the abfence of Captain Edwin, the ladies 
having withdrawn, and the apothecary being called 
to his ſhop, Mr. Melworth, addreſſing himſelf to 
Lord M=— and Mr. Fairborn, begged leave to re- 
turn the ſeveral marks of their beneficence which 
had been committed to his diſpoſal, and which 
could no longer be deſtined to the purpoſes for 
which they were intended, as the lady was now 
under the protection of a friend, equally able and 
willing to afford her every aſſiſtance ; and at the 


ſame time he offered the notes to the reſpective do- 
| nors : 
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nors: but it was in vain that he ſolicited their ac- 
ceptance of them; Mr. Fairborn, with his uſual 
W of generoſity, refuſed having any thing 


| todo with them ; whilſt the peer, with the moſt dig- 


nified liberality, aſſured the manager, that if he 
found his delicacy wounded, or his Fenbility in the 
ſmalleft degree offended, by being requeſted to 
keep them in his own hands, he would certainly 
take them back; but if,” continued this truly ge- 
nerous nobleman, © you will have the goodneſs to 
reſerve them as a little preſent for our future god- 
ſon or god-daughter, which ever the burden which 
Mrs. 3 carries may produce, you will con- 
fer an obligation on Mr. Fairborn and myſelf, by 


convineing us that you regard with eſteem the friend- 


ſhip we both profeſs for you.“ 
Confounded, oppreſſed, and overpowered, b 
this new and valuable token of kindneſs, and gill 


more affected by the manner in which it was con- 


ferred, the grateful manager could only reply, My 


Lord M=—, Mr. Fairborn, you have determined 


to ruin me at once! I tremble for myſelf, who, 
within twenty-four hours, have exchanged poyerty 
and humility for riches and pride; yet, O God, let 
not my riches prove temptations to me, nor the pride 
of being noticed by ſuch exalted characters induce 
me to forget my own unworthineſs !” 

As Lord M—— had agreed to gratify the impa- 
tience of the philanthropiſt by ods their jour- 
ney the ſame evening, and continuing it during the 
night, the friends defired they might . admitted to 
drink tea with the ladies before their departure; 
and, as the W and the manager had by this 
time entered into a ſolemn compact and league of 
friendſhip, which, from the ſimilarity of their diſ- 
poſitions, promiſed long and uninterrupted endur- 

| | ance, 
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ance, Lord M ——- and the philanthropiſt ſcrupled 
not to call on Mr. Melworth for the particulars of a 
life, great part of which they were convinced had 
been paſſed ir ſituations very different from that in 
which they had diſcovered him: which, without 
heſitation, he communicated in the following nar- 
rative. 0 "7 
Few circumſtances in the life of a perſon, un- 

diſtinguiſhed either by rank or abilities, can afford 
much ogy or be ſtrikingly intereſting ; the vi- 
eiſſitudes of one ſuch life are thoſe of a thouſand, 
and confiſt rather of ſudden tranſitions from riches 
to poverty, and from poverty to riches, the one ge- 
nerally the child of imprudence, and the other the 


offspring of accident, than of progreſſive ſyſtem, or 
the regular effect of particular cauſes. py 

I was the youngeſt of ſix children, and my fa- 
ther, who was alſo a younger brother of a reſpec- 
table family, had been called to the bar, and prac- 
tiſed with reputation and ſucceſs ; dying during my 
infancy, the care of my education devolved on my 
mother, whoſe tenderneſs, affection, and indulgence, 
to every one of her children, could only be equalled 
by the prudence and economy, with which ſhe con- 
trived to make a ſcanty income anſwer the purpoſes 
of preſerving reſpe to herſelf and procuring every 
reaſonable gratification for her family. | 

* As I had paſſed through the ſeveral claſſes of 
a grammar-ſchool at an age rather too early to 
place me in a line of buſineſs, my mother was ad- 
viſed to ſend me to an univerſity, and I ſpent three 
years at Oxſord, in very cloſe attention to my ſtu- 
dies, to which I was particularly incited, by receiv- 
ing public and private teſtimonies of approbation 
both of my application and improvement, 


But, 
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But, as my elder brother was already in the 
church, and it was judged imprudent to put us both 
in the ſame line, I was articled to a wine-merchant 
of reputation for five years, and ſerved my clerkſhip 
to him with fidelity and attention. ; 

. *© Before the expiration of my clerkſhip, I had 
the misfortune to loſe my mother, and the manage- 
ment of her affairs falling into the hands of my 
brother, who, being fifteen years older than myſelf, 
thought himſelf intitled to exerciſe the authority of 
a father over me, I never received any account of 
her affairs, or any other ſhare of what ſhe left than 
a ſingle hundred pounds, and a pretended continuance 


of the allowance ſhe had been accuſtomed to make 


me, though, after her death, it was frequently 
abridged, and always irregularly paid, 

* At the expiration of my clerkſhip I engaged 
myſelf to aſſiſt in the office of a Decking whoſe 
dealings were ſo extenſive, that my improvement 
was more valuable than my pecuniary emoluments, 
though theſe were as liberal as I could expect; 
and here I continued about two years, when, meet- 
ing accidentally with Miſs Warner, the only child 
of a widow lady, whoſe huſband, a naval officer, 
had been long dead, my heart ſoon paid the tribute 
which was due to her virtues, accompliſhments, and 
perſonal charms ; nor did my beloved Maria refuſe 
to receive as a lover, or her mother as a ſon, one 
who had little to recommend him but a character 


unblemiſhed, and the pureſt, the moſt diſintereſted, 


affection; our fortunes were alike inconſiderable, 
but hope, determined induſtry, and moderate de- 
fires, gave us an expectation, which we flattered 
ourſelves was not unreaſonable, of competence and 
content. 


** Immediately 
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_ © Immediately after our marriage I took a houſe 
at the weſt end of the town, where my few connec- 
tions lay, and commenced a ſmall, but, at firſt, pro- 
miſing, buſineſs : my capital was trifling, and my re- 
turns, of courſe, produced but little advantage; 
yet we proportioned our expenditure to our income, 
and, happy in ourſelves, we were neither diſturbed 
by-envy or ambition, 

Accident at length threw me in the way of a 
man of high rank and diſtinguiſhed abilities ; ſplen- 
did in his appearance, ſpecious in his manners and 

nt in his addreſs, the molt pleaſing of compani- 
ons, but the moſt dangerous, becauſe the — . 
principled, of men. It was in a mixed company 
that I firſt met him, but he ſingled me out, and ad- 
dreſſed his converſation to me particularly, Flat- 
tered by his notice, and charmed by his talents, I 
ſeparated from him with regret ; and I felt myſelf 
2 honoured and gratified when he deſired my 
addreſs, and gave me reaſon to expect that he meant 
to favour me with a viſit. _ | 

In a few days he left his name at my door, with 
a meſſage, that he ſhould be happy to ſee me ; and 
when, thus invited, I returned his viſit, he received 
me with the moſt condeſcending civility, gave me a 
conſiderable order, and named a day when he defir- 
ed I would dine with him. | 

From this time I was a conſtant gueſt at his ta- 
ble; ſcarce a day paſſed in which I did not receive 
the moſt preſſing ſolicitations either to dine with him, 
to make up a card-party, to accompany him in ex- 
curſions to the country, or to attend him to public 
ew ; he frequently took a family dinner at my 


ouſe, procured tickets of admiſſion for my wife to 
ſelect and expenſive entertainments, and publicly | 


profeiſed the moſt particular regard for me, and an 
: intention 
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intention to intereſt himſelf in behalf of myſelf and 
my now-increaſing family. | 
My connections were now extended and my 

buſineſs increaſed z the recommendation of my pa- 
tron procured me large orders and very profitable 
commiſſions z but as, in the liſt of his acquaintance, 
there were many whoſe fortunes bore no proportion 
to their expences and the figures they choſe to ſup- 
port, my books were alſo filled with the names and 
| debts of numbers who were as unable as they were 
unwilling to cancel theſe obligations. 

yet the large ſums which I occaſionally receiv- 
ed of others ſupported me in a degree of credit, 
which would eventually have led to fortune if I had 
been guided by prudence or governed by diſcretion. 
I ſet up an equipage, an expence, which, though 
warranted by my income, I choſe to account for. Þ 
declaring that the calls of my buſineſs rendered it 
adele neceſſary to afford myſelf a conveyance 
to different parts of the town, and that my children 
required air and exerciſe for the preſervation of 
their healths. I took little country-houſe, that I 
. mightretire from fatigue for at leaſt a night or two 
in the week; and I dropped the firſt ſet that had 
dealt with me, becauſe 12 orders were too trifling 
to be attended to, and I could no longer dedicate to 
them the time necefſary to preſerve their good 
will. | #5 

e Imprudent as were theſe ſteps, had I ſtopt here, 
all might have been well: I had property enough, 
of undoubred ſecurity, to anſwer every demand x at | 
could be made on me, and J enjoyed the confidence 
of thoſe, to whom I was indebted, to ſuch a de- 

ree, as to ſet all apprehenſion of calls at ſuch a 
diftane as would have placed me largely above the 
world, 
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gut, giddy with fucceſs, and infatuated by be- 


ing diſtinguiſhed from others in the ſeme rank of 
lite, I forined intimacies with men of fafhion, be- 


came proud of being intruſted with their ſecrets; 
and conſulted in their difficulties; and, vainly 
an myſelf their friend, I reſcued them 
rom diſtreſſes, needleſsly and wantonly incur- 


red, at the expence of thoſe who had claims on my 


utingſt exertions ; and, when 1 had exhauſted my 
ready- money in ſuch acts of unjuſtifiable indiſcretion, 
I accepted bills, and gave ſecurities for thoſe to 
whom the payment of them, or my ruin, were total- 
ly indifferent. | 
The ſtorm, which I had thus ſuffered to gather, 
at length burſt over my head; my effects were ſeiz- 
ed by the miniſters of the law to pay the debts of 
thoſe from whom I had never received obligation, 
my credit was blaſted, my buſineſs deſtroyed, my 
perſon threatened with impriſonment, and my un- 
fortunate wife and infant ſamily expoſed to want and 
wretchedneſs. | 
In this moment of diſtreſs I applied to my ori- 
inal patron with undoubting confidence ; alas! how 
miſplaced!—I could no longer miniſter to his amuſe- 
ment ;—niy (converſation had happened to pleaſe 
him,—he was gratified by my l as [ 
gave him my time for expenteleſs promiſes, he 
treated me with more regard than any other of his 
acquaintance ;—Eut his ſoul was incapable of friend- 
ſhip ; wholly devoted to pleaſure, his mind was in- 


| ſenſible of my nobler impreſſions, and it was not on 
me, but on himſelf, that he had lav iſhed his civili- 


ties, —I diſcovered my miſtake in a moment ;——he 
turned from me with cold and cutting neglect, re- 
fuſed me aſſiſtance, and meanly diſputed payment of 


the ſums which he was actually indebted to me. 
«4 With 
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«© With equal ſucceſs I ſolicited the friends and 
companions of my proſperity ; the great, the pow- 
erful, the affluent, the real, and the pretended, man 
of faſhion,---they were alike unmoved by my appli- 
cations ; and | now diſcovered the folly of attempt- 
ing to bind together, by any other ties than thoſe 
of intereſt, men of differerent conditions in life. 

My own refleQtions' were ſufficient to bar any 
expectations from thoſe who moved in the ſphere 
which I had ſo imprudently quitted ; they were 
univerſally offended by the conſequence J had afſu- 
med, and regarded my diſtreſſes as the juſt conſe- 
querces of pride, inſolence, and impertinence. 

Thus deſerted, I retired with my unfortunate 
family ro an obſcure quarter of the town, where | 
remained near two years in a kind of deſponding 
apathy, brooding over my mi fortunes, without 
exerting myſelf to ſhake off the burden of them, 
and barely exifting on the trifles which had eſcaped 
the general wreck, and ſome few receipts of ſma'l, 
and almoſt hopeleſs, debts, 

„ Rouzed at length from this lethargy, by the 
approach of actual want, I made ſeveral fruitleſs 
efforts to re-eſtabliſh myſelf in buſineſs ; but, with- 
out capital or credit, it was impoſſible to ſucceed. 
I then offered my aſſiſtance in the regulation of 
trading concerns to thoſe who had been uſed to con- 
ſider me as the fountain of mercantile knowledge, 
and to ſolicit my opinion with the moſt earneſt and 
ſubnnſſive deference ; but I had made mvſelf too ob- 
noxious to the envy of my equals to expect favour 
from them ; and the few who gave me employmenr 
ere actuated by a deſire to retort on me, by perſo- 
nal inſults, the mortification they had ſuffered from 
my former ſuperiority of figure and difference of ap- 
pearance. | 
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: © From the education I had received in my early 
life I had frequently derived comfort ; books and my 
pen had been reſources in the bittereſt moments of 

orrow, It now occurred to me that my literary 
acquirements, moderate as they were, . might be 
turned to. ſome advantage. I had met with ſome 
men, and heard and read of many more, who, with 
a very ſmall ſhare of abilities, commenced authors 


with ſucceſs, and ſent their works and their names 
into the world together without the dread of cenſure, 


and in dehance of the terrors of criticiſm l recol- 
lected, that, among the numbers who read, few can 
judge ;—1 weighed my own talents, and deemed 


them equal to the taſk ; and, taking advantage of a 
moment of popular commotion, I finiſhed a political 


pamphlet, and offered the manuſcript for ſale to a 
conſiderable dealer in thoſe inflammatory commodi- 
ties; but, though he paid me many compliments on 
the production, vet he declined being a purchaſer, 
and adviſed me to p bliſh it on my own account, 
offering, if I choſe not to incur expence, to bring it 


out himſelf, at his own riſk, and accept half the 


clear profits as an indemnification.— With a propoſi- 
tion ſo apparently candid I cloſed without heſitation ; 
and, whilſt the work was in the preſs, my hopes 
were wrought up to the higheſt pitch of expectation 
by repeated meſſages, repreſenting the anxiety and 
impatience of the public to peruſe the labours of my 
pen.—The publither's ſhop, I was told, was full, 
from morning to night, of perſons, who either came 
to inquire when it would be publiſhed, or to ſolicit 
the firſt copies that could be got ready for ſale ; and 
I had already prepared ſome additions and improve- 
ments for the lecond edition, | 

The important moment at length arrived; the 


pamphlet was univerſally read, approved by review- 
ers, 
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ers, and extolled in the news- papers; and, at the 
end of three weeks, (for, from motives of delicacy, 
I forbore to apply ſooner,) I aſked my publiſher for 
his accounts, which he produced with alacrity, and 
congratulated me on my ſucceſs, the ſale having 
been ſo uncommonly rapid, that a balance of five 
ſhilling and ſixpence was actually due to me. 

KRepeated attempts of the ſame kind were pro- 
ductive of like diſappointments ; and, tired of ad- 
venturing on my own bottom, I determined to ap- 
piy to ſome periodical publiſher for employment; 
and, reſorting to the common mart of literature, I 

"OR to ſurniſh a miſcellaneous cargo, either 
or home and foreign conſumption. 

My offers were immediately accepted, as were 
ſeveral eſſays, poems, tales, and anecdotes, by way 
of ſpecimens a abilities; all which appeared in 
their ſeveral departments, and, receiving general ap- 
probation, gave me flattering preſages of profit and 
reputation. | 

* But here too I had the mortification to find 
that the expectations I had formed were by far too 
ſanguine : when I deſired that ſome terms might be 
ſettled, this retailer of ſcience opened the doors of 
a large caſe, in which were ſeveral drawers, labelled 
with the names of different perſons, and containing 
ſeverally a variety of manuſcripts in verſe and proſe, 


each of which was folded, and marked with a price 


from half-a-crown to half-a-guinea, which the au- 
thor was to receive as ſoon as the work was convert- 
ed to uſe; and he kindly offered me a drawer, 
which happened to be vacant by the ſeceſſion of its 
late occupier, who had quitted the literary line on 
being elected to the more lucrative employment of a 
pariſh-beadle ; afſifring me that he took care to con- 
duct himſelf with the urmoſt impartiality towards the 

M 3 ſeveral 
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ſeveral writers, and that, if I choſe to engage, ſcarce 
a week would paſs but one or other of my pro- 
ductions would come in turn for publication. 

As I found this propoſition by no means encou- 
raging, I extended my enquiries for employment, 
and was at length recommended to a PRIZ E- 
FIGHTER ; but, as this company 1s probably unac- 
quainted with the term, I ſhall endeavour to explain 
4 art | 
That wiſdom may be purchaſed with a penny, 
and thar folly frequently coſts a pound, is an obfer- 
vation ſo trite, that it has long ſince become prover- 
bial; but, in no caſe has this maxim been more ad- 
vantageouſly applied than in that of publiſhing, or, 
as it is now more uſually and (emphatically ityled, 
book-making. The publiſhers of the preſent day 
offer wiſdom for a penny, who then will be fo ab- 
ſatd as to give a pound for the purchaſe of it : 
They kindly propoſe to give you a moſt excellent 
Hiſtory of England at only fixpence a number, the whole 
to be completed in only one hundred mambers.—* I muſt 
give two guireas for a Hiſtory of England,” ſays 
inclination, © and I can have this for only ſixpence a 
number. But you will be eight ſhillings out of 
pocket in the event, replies prudence:;—* I rue,” re- 
turns inclination ; but I don't like to part with two 
guineas z==as to ſixpence tis juſt nothing.” 

« So much in favour of the weekly publication. 
But week ſucceeds week; the purchaſer finds but 
little pleaſure in peruſing a complete hiflory in ſcraps, 
he grows tired in a month or two, gives an order to 
his newſman to bring it no more, and to his cook to 
employ the numbers, already paid for, to the beſt ad- 
vantage. 

And, in this cafe, the remaining numbers of the 
ſet are a dead burden on the publiſher, and muſt be 
diſpoſed of ad valorem for waſte paper. j i 

. o 
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*© 'To obviate inconveniznces ſo ſubyerſive to their 
intereſts, certain munificent and ingenious members 
of the ſociety of book-makers have adopted a plan, 
calculated to prevent ſuch an undue fluctuation in 
the ſale of their publications, and, with a degree of 
liberality peculiar to themſelves, to aſſiſt in the pro- 
mulgation of knowledge by acts of the moſt ſplendid 
generoſity. | | 

* To this end, a new periodical publication is 
now generally accompanied with a note of hand 
from the publither, purporting an engagement to 
preſent to each of the ſubſcribers of the work, who 
ſhall produce to him a note for each diſtinQ number 
of it, a medal, a caſe of inſtruments, a pair of 
ſpectacles, or ſome other article of uſe or conveni- 
ence, of at leaſt the value of the whole ſubſcription ; 
and this mode of procuring ſubſcriptions hath. ob- 
tained the ludicrous appellation of RIZR -FIGNT-· 
1NG, being by no means inferior to the now obſolete 
practice of thoſe itinerant venders of medicine, who, 
from the antient places of. their exhibition, have ob- 
rained the title of mountebanks, and with whom it 
was, a few years ago, uſual to collect the populace 
rogether, by offering prizes to thoſe who ſhould ear 
the largeſt quantity of ſcalding haſty-pudding, as 
well as to thoſe who ſhquld purchaſe the greateſt 
number of their packets. 2: 

Jo one of this reſpectable body of prize-fighters 
] procured an introduction, and was engaged in pre- 
paring a-paraphraſe and commentary on the Pſalms 
of David, which was to be contained in ſeventy 
weekly numbers, with the laſt of which was to be 
delivered a bible in quarto, admirably printed. 

As the terms of my engagement were rather 
more advantageous than any which had hitherto of- 
fered, | purſued my work with alacrity ; but, at the 
end of the fifteenth week, I was informed by my em- 
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ployer that I muſt ſtrike off two-thirds of my preſent 
emoluments, or he muſt put the affair into other 
hands. Thunderſtruck with this declaration, I at- 
tempted to remonſtrate ; but, without condeſcend- 

Ing to explain, he referred me to other gentlemen 
who were labouring in the ſame mine, and from 
them I received the mortiſying intelligence, that, in 
order to conduct the buſineſs of prize-fighting with 
advantage, it was neceſſary that a certain proporti- 
on of the publication ſhould be decently execut- 
ed, after which it was totally indifferent to the pub- 
liſner whether the matter was new or borrowed, 
applicable or extraneous, ſo the quantity was made 
up, the prize being now a ſufficient inducement to 
ſubſcribers to purchaſe the remaining numbers. 

* .Chocked at a ſpecies of impoſition ſo degrada- 
tory to the republic of letters, I renounced my en- 
gagement with the PR1ZE-FIGHTER ; and, meet- 
ting with the manager of a 8 company of co- 
medians, who had made an excurſion to the metro- 
polis for the purpoſe of recruiting, I liſtened to the 

iſe which he beſtowed on my manner of repeat- 
ing accidentally a ſpeech from Shakſpeare, and in- 
lifted under his banners; and, ſetting aſide his total 
want of dramatic knowledge and theatrical abili- 
ties, it was hardly poſſible to have ſerved under a 
more agreeable commander, for he was, in truth, 
the patriarch of his family, and the protector as well 
as lawgiver of his little community. | 

* At the end of two years, during which the 
utmoſt indulgence and private kindneſs of the friend- 
ly manager could hardly enable me to provide ſuf- 
tenance Fe my family, he was called from this em- 

ployment to take care of a little eftate, which had 
been bequeathed to him by a relation, who had re- 


fuſed even to acknowledge him in his life-time z 
| | and 
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and he propoſed to the company that I ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to hi department, as, on their conſenting to 
keep together, he was inclined to inveſt me with the 

ſage-property, and to take my ſecurity for it, pay- 
able by diftant inſtalments ; and, this propoſition 
meeting the general concurrence of the performers, 
I was ſaluted manager in form, and entered upon 
the duties of my new office, Which I have now exe-. 
cuted near three years; in the courſe of which I 
have encountered difficulty and diſgrace, poverty 
and oppreſſion, a thouſand heart-aches for diſtreſſes 
which | have been unable to relieve, and a thouſand 
reproaches for breaches of engagements which it was 
impoſſible for me to perform l have been perſe- 
cuted by unfeeling magiſtrates, and inſulted by diſ- 


| ſatisfied audiences ;—l have diſtributed my whole 


profits among iny band, and, at the ſame moment, 
have been charged with peculation by thoſe whoſe 
fair advantages bore no proportion to their neceſſi- 
ties, and who murmured rather for want of bread 
than of principle ; and, at the moment that my a- 
miable, patient, wife, and her little ſaffering fa- 
mily, were almoſt without the means of exiſtence, 
I have been accuſed of appropriating to their uſe 
the earnings of thoſe who had already been doubly 
aid, 1000 1 4% 8 185 | 
ay But the recapitulation of my misfortunes grows 
tireſome : —that I have hitherto had but few friends, 
I attribute to my want of deſert; and, for thoſe I 
have now ſo unexpectedly found, I am moſt truly 
and gratefully thankful.” 

The eſteem which our travellers had entertained ſor 
the benevolent manager was heightened by a recital, 
modeſt, candid, and ingenuous ; they both expreſ- 
ſed the warmeſt inclinations to ſerve him, in terms 
which fell ſo little ſhort of promiſes, that the happy 

| | M 5 Melworth 
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Melworth was once more encouraged to look for- 
ward with hope to a ſituation of reſpect and inde- 

dence. ; | 

The chaiſe was now at the door ; and, as nei- 
ther Lord M=— or Mr. Fairborn could, without 
offence ro Captain Edwin, offer any pecuniary gra- 
tification to the worthy apothecary, they were ob- 
liged to content themſelves with expreſſions of eſ- 
teem, as fincere as they were acceptable; nor did 
they leave him, till, in compliance with requeſts, 
which he handſomely declared required not to be 
enforced by ſolicitations, he had engaged himſelf 
to ſpend ſome time with each of them, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be ſettled in their reſpective habita- 
tions. | Ein 

To Captain Edwin no invitation was neceſſary; 
among old friends forms are uſeleſs; he promiſed 
frequent accounts of Miſs Middleton, and of his 
future proceedings; and he beſpoke the peer for 
the performance of an office which ſhould put him 
in poſſeſſion of the bleſſing now withia his 
mi bs wed 
- They now took leave of the ladies, and left them 
and the ſuſceptible manager in tears, the overflow- 
ings of affeQtion, regret, and gratitude ; nor did the 
chearful countenance of the good apothecary eſcape 
a cloud, or the generous heart of the manly Edwin 
a pang, which ſuſpended for a moment the joy 
which ſo juſtly filled his grateful boſom. | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTE R XVI. 


In which the curtain drops, with a bow from all the 
perſons of the drama. | 


N the earlieſt zra of dramatic repreſentations, 
it was cuſtomary for the hero and heroine of the 
| buſkin to beſpeak the favour of their audience by 
ſome prefatory addreſs, the form as well as the mat- 
ter of which differed as times and circumſtances di- 
rected : ſometiines they endeavoured to tickle them 
into good-humour with ſome. merry ſtory org di- 
vert ing fable; at others, they attempted to ſecure 
their approbation by flattering compariſons. between 
the mimie characters thev were about to repreſent, 
and the moſt eminent perſonages of the community 
to which they belonged; and, not unfrequently, 
they pointed out ſome ſtriking event in the piece be- 
fore them, that criticiſm might be abſorbed in ex- 
pectation. 5 | 
On the Roman ſtage, theſe introductory perora- 
tions were reduced to a regular ſyſtem, and the pro- 
logue was conſidered as an effential article of the 
er formance; bat the epilogue, or grace- cup, to 
waſh down the meal, which, ſavoury or unpalata- 
ble, the auditor was. compelled to {ſwallow or for- 
feit the price of his ordinary, had not yet exceeded 
the vos walete & plandite, or, gentlemen and la- 
dies, we heartily wiſh you good night; and, in re- 
turn for the entertainment we have given you, -only 
modeſtly: requeſt that you will indulge us with ſome . 
tokens of your approbation.” © ; 
But modern play-wrights, either conſcious of the 
inferiority of their productions, or doubring the 
| | dilcernment 
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diſcernment and taſte of thoſe before whom they are 
to be repreſented, not only pre-diſpoſe the audi- 
ence to receive their works with favour, by ap- 
peals to their paſſions, prejudices, and feelings, by 
a few touches of the times, and ſome ſacrifices to 
the idle humours and fantaſtic faſhions of the day, 
but, like ſkilful phyſicians, having adminiſtered an 
emetic, they preſcribe an epilogue as a quieting- 
draught; and, kindly condeſcending to give their 
auditors ſuch information as ſhould direct them in 
forming their opinions, ſave them the trouble of ex- 
ereiſing their judgements by very generouſly offering 
to ſubſtitute their own. | 
And, as we venture to aſſert, though not with- 
out ſome apprehenſions of contradiction, that a hif. 
tory may, and ought to be, conſidered as a drama, 
and is, or ought to be, ſubje& to the ſame rules 
of time, place, and probability; and, as neither 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. or Mr. C. or any other author of 
modern *© tragedy, comedy, hiſtory, paſtoral, paſ- 
toral- comical, eee ſcene undividable, 
or poem unlimited,” can be more deſirous of ap- 
plauſe than ourſelves, or more anxious for the fate 
of his literary offspring ; and, as we are now arri- 
ved at the laſt ſcene, and muſt ſoon be conſigned to 
the critical purgatory, © with all our imperfections 
on. our head,” we feel ourſelves impelled, by the 
ſtrongeſt of all paſſions, to make an epilogatory ef- 
fort for the ſalvation of ſo much of our incorporeal 
and immaterial part as has been transfuſed into the 
foregoing ſheets, | 
But, as we acknowledge ourſelves to be ſo ex- 
tremely unfaſhionable as to have no intereſt, or 
even acquaintance, with that great furniſher of 
theatric heel- pieces, Captain T——, and ſo inap- 
prehenſive and abſurd as never to have diſcovered 
| the 
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the ſpirit or elegance of thoſe” compoſitions which 
have lifted him to the pinnacle of ſecondary fame ; 
and, as we are equally unable to derive aſſiſtance 
from that little hero, with a mighty ſoul,” whoſe 
genius pervades the whole dramatic fyſtem, and 
whoſe productions, of this kind, bear ſuch praiſe, 


« Such worthy praiſe, that Garrick ſcarce had more z”* 


we muſt e'en ſummon our own forces to our aid, 
and offer one ſhort ſtory more as an apology for all 
the reſt. 5 | i | 
But ſtories, like misfortunes, ſeldom come alone; 
in both caſes one 1s apt to beget .another ; and, as 
two ſtories now forveſt themſelves at the ſame mo- 
ment, we are tempted to relate one by way of pro- 
logue to the other. 2 
A nobleman, equally diſtinguiſned by his moral 
character and his talents, happening to be at his ſeat 
in a diſtant country when one of his tenants died, 
either from religious motives, or from reſpect to the 
memory of the deceaſed, honoured the funeral with 
his attendance. A ſermon was preached on the 
occaſion, the text to which, he had been informed, 
was pointed out, as is uſual in ſome parts of England, 
by the friends of him, whoſe virtues it was intended 
to commemorate. The rector was a man of geni- 
us; and, as he returned from performing the ſer- 
vice, he aſked the nobleman, who was bis patron 
and his friend, how he liked his ſermon: “ Why,” 
replied his lordſhip, “ the ſermon was, like all 
your's, an exceeding good one; but I apprehended 
the text was choſen by the relations of the deceaſ- 
ed.“ Tt was, my lord,” anſwered the doctor. 
—“ But the ſermon bore not the leaſt analogy to 
the text.” —** True, my lord; they choſe the text, 
and I the ſermon.” 


Now, 
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Now, we muſt beg leave to avail ourſelves of this 
rivilege ; and, as the ſtory, which we are to offer 
y way of epilogue, muſt be of our own choice, we 
ſhall not be anxious that it may apply in any reſpect 
to our hiſtory, or even to ourſelves. 7 
And, beſides the example above- cited, we beg 
leave to offer that of the great captain before-menti- 
oned, and to refer our readers to his numerous works 
in this way; and if, in any one inftance, he ſhall 
appear to have made his deductions from the text, 
we promiſe to do the like, if it happens to be in our 
power, on any future occaſion. 5 

A veomen of Kent, rich and moderately wiſe, 
but unlearned and unacquainted with the world, 
determined to ſeck improvement where men and 
manners might be ſtudied, in the great ſchool of 
experience :—he journeyed to the metropolis, and 
applied himſelf to his conſequential neighbour in the 
country, who received him courteouſly, and enga- 

ed to give him countenance and introdvction. | 

Nor did he fail to perform his promiſe:; he re- 
commended, him to his coach-maker, his tailor, and 
his wine-merchant,- and he taught him the uſe of an 
equipage, the advantages of dreſs, and the credit 
and comfort of giving entertainments; his wife per- 
mitted him to eſcort her to the play, his daughters 
were {quired by him to the phantheon, and, to finiſh 
the 1 fem of obligation, Sir John borrowed a 
thouſand pounds of him to complete the purchaſe 
of—a new ſervice of plate. 

Diſguſted with high life, he retired into the city, 
and, putting himſelſ under the care of the factor to 
whom he had uſually configned his wool, he ſought 
initiation into the myſteries of commerce and the 
arts of trade; but his inſtructors taught him com- 


merce and trade only, reſerving to themſelves the 
| myſteries 
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myſteries by which the former is promoted, and the- 
art neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs in the latter, —He- 
engaged in a moſt promiſing ſpeculation, and, 
owing to the kind aſſiſtance of his faithful friends, 
eſcaped with the Joſs of only twelve hundred gui- 
neas. | 

Equally unfortunate in his diſſipation and applica- 
tion, he reſolved to ſaunter through the middle 
walks, and pick up improvement from thoſe. who 
depended- on their talents for ſubſiſtence ;. he ac- 
cordiogly took lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
Temple-bar, and frequented thoſe coffee-houſes 
which are the reſort of authors, players, and. 
Critics, . 

But here his humanity became the prey of ſharp- 
ſighted neceſſity, and his ſingularity the object of 
er buffoonery ; the author, whom he had 
reſcued from a prifon, lampooned him as a dupe ;. 
the player, for whoſe debts. he had-giyen ſecurity, 
took him off upon the ſtage; and the critic, after be- 
ing protected by him from the vengeance of both, 
reviled him as an aſſociate with ignorance and un- 
pertinence. * | 

The virtuofo and the natural philoſopher next 
engaged his attention: —=** their ſtudies, ſays he, 

are at leaſt innocent and inoffenſive; the order of 
nature is beautiful, her ſports wonderſul, and both 
improving.“ But this purſuit, like the others, ter- 
minated in mortification; he was impoſed on by 
thoſe in whom he placed confidence, and deceived 
by adepts in a ſcience calculated to favour their 
frauds; his foſſils were ſactitious, his gems compo- 
ſitions, and his Juſus nature the contrivances of artful 
mechanics; —his cabinet was condemned by the 
connoiſſeur, and the labours of months and the ex- 


pence 
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pence of hundreds ſold by public auction for a tenth 
part of their original coſt, | 

Galled, though not materially injured, by thoſe 
repeated attacks on his fortune as well: as his pa- 
tience, he meditated indemnification and revenge 


and, yielding to the long-reſiſted importunities of a 


ſprightly, accompliſhed, and agreeable, young man, 


with whom he had formed a. kind of coffee-houſe ac- 
quaintance, he accompanied him to a gaming-table, 
was admitted a member of a faſhionable club, and 
welcomed as a pigeon whoſe plumage was worth a 


| diviſion, 


But as, in order to make an effectual ſtroke, the 
eriſis is to be wrought up with the moſt wary cau- 
tion and circumſpeCtion, he was permitted to win 
ſmall ſums, and flattered with encomiums on his 
knowledge of the games, till he was ſufficiently in- 
flamed for the purpoſes of his new friends, who ſtrip- 
ped him of three thouſand pounds in one evening, 
and convinced him that the luck of his companions 
was ſuperior to his judgement. 

On the ſucceeding morning he ſet about caſting 
up his accompts and inquiring into the ſtate of his 
finances; the reſult of the "inveſtigation was, the 
vexatious conviction, that; out of twelve thouſand 
pounds, bequeathed to him in caſh by his grey- 
coated grandfather, the better half had been ſquan- 


dered in a fruitlefs ſearch after unneceſſary improve- 


ment. 

His equipage had been long ſince diſpoſed of, 
his gay wardrobe now ſhared the ſame fate, and 
he retired} once more to Ruſſet-Farm, determined 
to purſue that ſpecies of cultivation, for which 
his birth, education, and talents, had qualified 
him, 


But 
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But the fame of his exploits had anticipated his 
return, and he found the parſon of the pariſh pre- 
pared with ſhrewd hints and ſarcaſtic remarks on 
thoſe ignorant ad enturers, who, committing theme» 
ſeves to the world without a guide, are ſure to be 
miſled by the miſchievous, miſinformed by fools, 
and plundered by knaves ; who ſally forth without a 
well-founded hope, and return without the poſſibility < 
of adyantage. 
Abe yeoman, who felt the juſtice, though he 
diſliked the freedom, of theſe obſervations, bore . 
them, for a while, with chriſtian patience ; but the 
frequent repetition of them became painful ; and, 
the parſon having at length taken upon him to indulge 
his fatyrical talent at the public club, the yeoman 
thought it neceſſary to reply. | 

1 That my excurſion has been expenſive, I am 
ready to confeſs ; but that it has been wholly un- 
profitable, I deny: 1 have read the book of the 
world with pain, trouble, and mortification z but I 
have gleaned from it knowledge enough to be con- 
| vinced of thoſe truths which you ſeem ſo deſirous to 
inculcate Il have exhauſted half my ready-money, 
but I have ſtill more than I want ; and I have learnt 
that neither the faſhions of high life or the arts of 
accumulation are to be acquired by him, whoſe early 
youth has been dedicated to innocent ſimplicity, 
and his manhood to honeſt induſtry ;— that the in- 
dulgence of human feelings will be repaid by ingra- 
titude, and the gratification of its paſſions attended 
by remorſe. If you, doctor, who have ranged 
through the works of the learned, and fathomed 
the depths of ſcience, had not purſued knowledge 
— the barren waſte as well as the cultivated 
garden, and extracted ſweets from the weed as 
well as the flower, the ſtock, which is your boaſt, 

| would 


2 
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Would ha ve been taſteleſs to yourſelf and uſeleſs to 


others: 


For nought ſo vile, that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give ; 
Nor ought ſo good, but, ftrain'd from that fair uſe, 
Revolts to vice, and ſtumbles on abuſe ; 

| Virtue itſeif turns vice, being miſapplied. 
And vice ſometimes by action's dignificd.“ 


Reader, if thou haſt diſcretion enough to profit by 
the acknowledgement and inference of the yeoman 
2 Kent, thou wilt not be at a loſs to apply our epi- 
logue. 

As the friends perſevered in their intentions to 
travel the whole night, and as no accident interven- 
ed to interrupt their journey, they arrived at the 
ſeat of Mr. "Thompſon in the morning of the ſuc- 
ceeding day, and preferred to that venerable gen- 

tleman their joint and acceptable petition, which 
was alſo the next morning communicated by Mr. 
Thompſon in perſon, accompanied by his grandſon 
and his noble friend, to Sir William and Lady 
Fairborn ; and, as. no poſſible objection could be 
offered but the youth of the philanthropiſt, and that 
was obviated by the maturity of his virtues and the 

ſolidity of his underſtanding, no difficulty remain- 
ed, but in the reſtraining Lord M——— and Mr. 
Thompſon from exceſs * generoſity in their provi- 
ſion for the beloved pair; and, to this end, our hero 
Was obliged to call in the aid of Sir Felix Benefold, 
and to inſiſt on his being permitted to ſet bounds to 
their liberality. | 

The marriage ceremony was, at the earneſt re- 
queſt of Mr. Thompſon, performed by his worthy 
old chaplain, in Eaſtburn church, Sir Felix 1 

| . Lady 
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Lady Benefold having kindly conſented to conduct 
their fair and highly-eſteemed char ze into Dorſet- 
ſhire, and to aſſiſt at the celebration of the nup- 
tials; and, Lord M—— having two houfes com- 
pletely furniſhed, and one of them being within 
a very ſhort day's journey of Exſtburn-hall, he re- 
gqueſted his brother and fiiter to make it the. place of 
their immediate reſidence, ſuggeſting the conveni- 
ence of its ſituation for affording a ſpeedy and fre- 
quent intercourſe between his brother and fiſter and 
the different branches of his family; and, in parti- 
cular, for the viſits of Mr. Thompfon, who had 
conceived ſuch an affection for his new grand-daugh- 
ter, as could only be exceeded by that which he 
had ever felt for his darling and adopted child, and 
which had continued to increaſe from his firſt dawn 
of reaſon to the preſent moment of felicity. 

But we may perhaps be hereafter juſtified if we 
thould venture to aſſign another reaſon for the ſoli- 
eitude of Lord M that his offer mighr be accept- 
ed the perfonal charms and merit of Miſs Fair- 
born had made no flight impreſſion on his heart, 
and, as he propoſed to , a conſiderable portion 
of his time with his deareſt ſiſter, and his benefactor, 
friend, and brother of his heart, all his wiſhes might 
be favoured by their yielding to his friendly ſoliei- 
tations, Za 

Nor, by this tide of joy, was our hero borne 
away from the remembrance of any of thoſe who 
were intitled to his friendſhip, bis gratitude, or his 
eſteem. To the companion of his ſtudies and his 


travels, honeſt Jeremiah, our hero offered a liberal 


and independent proviſion ; but this faithful do- 
meſtic poſitively refuſed to accept this proof of his 
affection, declaring his exiſtence would be no lon- 


ger valuable to him than he ſhould be permitted to 
| derive 
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derive it from the bounty of his old and ever-ho- 


noured patron and benefactor; he was, therefore, 
at his own requeſt, and by the willing ceſſion of his 


friendly ſubſtitutes, re- inſtated in his ſeveral em- 
ployments at Eaſtburn hall, reſerving a claim on the 
hilanthropiſt to be admitted to the off ce of tutor, 

in the firſt rudiments of literature, to ſuch of his 
ſons as ſhould be capable of attaining the know- 
ledge of letters, whilſt he remained in poſſeſſion of 
his faculties. | 

One alteration only appeared likely to take place 
in the domeſtic ſyſtem of Jeremiah. He demurred 
to the removal of his deputy in the poultry-yard ; 
and, when Mr. Thompſon propoſed to eſtabliſh the 
worthy and induſtrious — in ſome little buſi- 
neſs, — Twiſter hinted an inelination to take 
her under his own protection for life; a propoſition, 
which, though it affected his patron with a degree 
of aſtoniſhment, as he had never been remarkable 
for his aſſiduities to the fair ſex, yet it by no means 
met his diſapprobation ; on the contrary, he ſignified 
his intention to provide for the children of the for- 
mer marriage, and to fit up and furniſh a neat little 
cottage at the ſkirts of the park as a refidence for 
him and his future ſpouſe. | | 

The good old clergyman, whoſe heart was fully 
img by the diſtinguiſhed honour of uniting the 

ero of our tale with the virtuous Eliza, received, 

on the wedding-day, from the hands of Sir William 
Fairborn, a preſentation to a valuable rectory, 
tenable with the living he then enjoyed; and, 
from the philanthropiſt, a bank note to diſcharge 
the firſt-fruits. q 5 

By the intereſt of Lord M=-—the worthy-Mr. 


Lowther was very ſoon removed from his preſent 
obſcure ſituation to one of the moſt lucrative and 
| reſpeQable 
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reſpectable public employments in his own line 
and, from the generoſity of his firſt and beſt bene- 
factors, Sir Felix and Lady Benefold, the removal 
of him, his excellent lady, and their numerous off- 
ſpring, was effected without preſent inconvenience 
to them, and their entrance into this new department 
marked with an appearance ſuited to their own me- 
Tits, and to the profeſſional rank which he had ob- 
tained, | Irs 00 
Within a year after the marriage of the philan- 
thropiſt, the office of collector of the cuſtoms at the 
rt of D-—, in the neighbourhood of Lord 
——"$ principal ſeat, falling vacant, his lordſhip, 
and the philanthropiſt, who had by this time obtain- 
ed a ſeat in parliament, by their joint intereſts, pro- 
cured the appointment for honeſt Melworth, and 
ſettled him at once in eaſe, affluence, and content. 
Nor, in the liſt of our philanthropiſt's humble 
friends and benefited dependents, muſt we omit the 
honeſt and faithful Iriſhman Our hero having re- 
lated his intereſting ſtory to Lord M, that ex- 
cellent nobleman, to whom (having himſelf bled in 
the ſervice of his country) a wounded ſoldier was a 
ſacred character, propoſed to eſtabliſh him, as his 
porter, in the lodge at his park-gates ; and, as the 
philanthropiſt had acquainted himſelf, when he 
parted from him, with the place of his intended re- 
ſidence, he took upon himſelf the care of callin; 
him to his new office, and, in leſs than a mont 
after his appointment, Terry Connel and his Sukey, 
with the young Hibernian, were all happily ſettled, 
on a plan of ſuch eaſe and comfort as not to leave 
them an unſatisfied with, but for expreſſions of gra- 
titude to their kind and liberal benefactors. 
On the fate of the baſe Captain 8 , and of his 
villainous aſſociate, we with to be totally ſilent ; dut 
| hiſtorical 
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hiſtorical truth obliges us to mention the horrid exit 
of the one, and the miĩſerable ſituation of the other. 
The mereenary inſtrument of iniquity having accom- 
panĩed his maſter in a violent attempt on the davgh- 
ter of a tradeſman of reputation, a few miles from 
the metropolis; and the father, who had been ap- 
prized of his deſign, having 1 the defence 
of his child againſt the brutality of this lawleſs inva- 
der of her peace and honour; a ſcuffle enſued, in 
Which the wretched miniſter of vice received the 
eontents of his employer's piſtol in his body, and 
died upon the ſpot, and the murderer, having been 
apprehended, was tried for his life; and, though 
the circumſtances of his connection with the deceaſ- 
ed produced an acqunral, yer his intellects ſuffered 
ſo rude a ſhock, from fear, ſhame, and, let us 
hope, contrition, that he remains in a ſtate too pi- 
tiable to be any longer obnoxious to the reſentment 
even of thoſe who have received from him the moſt 
grievous injuries. | 
It only remains to inform our readers, that, as 

ſoon as Miſs Middleton's recovery. was completed, 
ſhe gave her hand to her faithful Edwin, Lord 
M=—— having been ſummoned to Bath to repreſent 
her father on that occaſion ; and, as the regiment, 
in which Captain Edwin ſerved, was reduced upon 
the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 'he kindly and affeQion- 
ately complied with her wiſhes to attempt a recon- 
ciliation with her father, and accompanied her in a 
voyage to America for that purpoſe ; and' Lord 
M has had the pleaſure to hear from him, that 
they have not only completely ſueteeded in the ob- 
je& of their voyage, but that the old gentleman and 
his ſon-in-law are now engaged in a friendly conteſt, 
whether the-captain ſhould diſpoſe of his eſtates in 
England, or Mr, Middleton of his American pro- 

| perty, 
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perty; that the father and daughter may no more be 
eparated, 

Readers, farewell If you have been inno- 
cently amuſed by our labours, we are content: 
if they have contributed to the improvement of your 
hearts, we are pleaſed and, if they have called 
your virtues into action, we are rejoiced, From 
ſcenes of real life we have endeavoured to impreſs _ 
your minds with a contempt of danger, difficulty, 
and even diſgrace, in the cauſe of virtue ; and to 
Temind you, that, though diſappointments ſhould 
| intervene, or the gloom of — interpoſe, to 

darken your proſpects and ſuppreſs your hopes, yet 
rectitude of intention, and perſeverance in well- do- 
ing, will unfailingly conduct you to honour and 
happineſs; and, if we have in any degree ſucceed» 
ed, we have received our reward. 
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